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Time to Re-tire? Buy 


FISK 


—the sum total of tire com- 
fort and mileage. Strong, 
Resilent,Good looking. Al 
that tires can give in satis- 
faction and attractiveness. 


MADE IN ALL TREADS, INCLUDING 
THE Famous Fisk Non-SKID 


AN IDEAL DECORATION FOR NURSERY OR PLAYROOM—da reproduction in 


tourteen colors of the upper section cf this advertisement, from the original 


painting by Fessie Wilcox Smith, ctl! be sont withsut charge upon re- 


quest. Depe. Ny Th: Fist Rabber Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 
| THE MAIL SERVICE 
, GIVES: PROMPT ATTENTION 
To ALL INQUIRIES 
| AVENUE & 30 STREET 
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Simple Frocks and Attractive Hose 
answer thecallof war time gowning. 


Plain little dresses are made delightfully effective by that 
touch of Smartness which pretty hose alone can give. 


“Onyx” hosiery is the war time hosiery. Its piquante new 
patterns are designed with a clear purpose—to glorify the 
simple frock and make the wearer Irresistible—!! 


Your favorite shop has all the new “Onyx” Styles, Colors and 
Shades that are right now so greatly in demand. However, 
if you need our aid, write to us to-day. 


Emery & Beers Company. Inc. NewYork 


Sole owners of ‘‘Onyx'’ and wholesale distributors 
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HERALD SQUARE 


A—Fibre silk sweater with shirred 
back; sailor collar, sash with tas- 
seled ends and pockets. Rose, 
gold, Copenhagen, green. $8.O4. 
Crepe de chine skirt, shirred all 
around, with deep tucks and sash. 
White, flesh or black. $9.49. 
B—Chain knit wool sweater with 
ribbed purling at V neck, waist- 
line and cuffs. Trimmed with 
woven bands of -contrasting color. 
Copenhagen with gray, buff with 
green, rose with gray, purple wen 
gray. $4.89. 

C—Shetland weave sweater in 
tuxedo effect with three knitted 
buttons at waist. Purling all 
around waistline. Corn, gray, 
rose, turquoise, white. . $10.74. 


D—Shetland weave sleeveless 
sweater, purled at the waistline, 
with deep sailor collar and woven 
bands of contrasting color. Pink 
with blue, turquoise with buf, 
rose. with gray, Copenhagen with 
white. $3.89. 

E—Coat sweater shetland 
weave with deep sailor collar and 


cuffs of brushed wool. Crocheted 
buttons and tasseled sash. Nile, 
turquoise, pink, corn. $6.94 
White surf satin skirt, shirred all 
around, with large box pleated 
pockets and wide belt. Large 
pearl button trimming. $4.69 


F—Skirt of cotton honeycomb 
with button-up flap pockets and 


wide belt. $2.79. 


G—Skirt of wide wale pique or 
mercerized gabardine with patch 
pockets and separate belt. The 
pockets are trinmed with straps . 
and turn-over flaps. $3.49. 
H—A swagger skirt of pure white 
linen. . The long, diagonal slit 
pockets are buttoned with large 
pearl buttons. $6.49 

J—Skirt of line checked cotton 
gabardine with points trimming 
the belt, and turn-up flaps at the 
bottom of the pockets. Checks of 
various colors. $3.89. 

K—Smart skirt of white cotton 
eabardine with extra deep pockets 
and wide thread-through belt. 


Button trimmed. $4.49. 
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ANTA. GA 
ASBU PARK, 


AUGU 
BALTIMORE. 


BIRMINGHAM, 
BLUEFIELD, W. Vv A.. 


BROCKTON, MASS.. 


(CHATTANOOGA. TENN 
CHICAGO, IL 
CHICKASHA. 


McQuade 
a Allen Co. 
Steinbach & Ca 


.J. B. White & Co. 
.Stewart & Co. 
- Rosenfield D. G. Co. 


Kahn’ 


. Jordan 
A. 


Brady 
N. Adam & Co. 


Hennessy Co. 
Little Long Co. 
artz Co. 


Fred’k pos Co. 


present at moderate prices the 
latest and most advanced models 
of authentic style creation. 


These twelve styles will be sold 
exclusively 1n your city at the 


store listed below. 


oO. 
VA. ate Finn & Sister 
COLORADO SPRINGS. COLO. tone & Co. 
COLUMBIA, S. C Outlook Cloak & Suit Co. 
COLUMBUS, MISS... ....2. .Simon Loeb & Bro. 
DALLAS, TEX 
& Co. 
Wm. Gushard D. G. Co. 
Daniels & Stores Co. 


‘ Clara B. Genrich & Co. 
“CAL Wonder Cloik & Suit House 
rr. ‘SMITH. ARK ..-Boston Store 
oleman 


GALVESTON, TEX...1.i... Fellman D. G. Co. 


GUTHRIE, OKL 
HARRISBURG, 


GRAND ae MICH.. Co. 
# 


I.........Miss Grace Power * 
HOULTON, Sree C. C. Newell 
HOUSTON, TEX ry Bros. D. G. Co. 
INDIANA Wasson & Co. 
JACKSON, MISS.... Kennington Co. 
AMAZOO. } Bros., Inc. 
RANSAS ‘CITY, MO....... Emery Bird Thayer D.'G. Co. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN Anderson Dulin & Varnell 
LANCASTER, PA.........Watt & Shand 
LAW RENCE, MASS Reid & Hughes Co. 
N, eweeeMiller & Paine 
sf B. Blackstone Co. 
1. P. Selman & Co. 
te Jordan Hartford 
Goddard Bros. 
; A W. A. Doody Co. 
MARSHAL. TEX.........Joe Weisman & Co. 
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- 
CITY.........Seke & CINCINNATI, O............The McAlpin Co 
PA.........Bowman & Co. 
es ; HARTFORD, CONN.......G. Fox & Co. 
BEAUMONT, TEX... ... 
Co. Y9ETROIT, MICH.......&@..Crowley Milner Co. 
ELMIRA. N. ¥..............L. Rosenbaum & Son 
EL PASO, TEX Posener 
BUTTE, MONT......... EUREKA. CAL..............Daly Bros 
CHARLOTIE. N. C..... 
Peoples D. G. & Clothing Co. 
©.........C. Al Co. 
| 4 


supply to the woman of discrimination 
an opportunity to satisfy her every de- 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


MON TGOMERY, ALA...... 
MONTREAL, CAN 
NASHVILLE, TENN 


ARK, N. 


sire of style and becomingness. 


If these hats are not displayed in your 
city and you desire one, just send us 


the name of your favorite store. 


Originator 


15-17 West 36th Street, NEW YORK 


John Gerber Co. 
i Bros. 
Atkinson Co. 
J. Donahue Co. 
J. Gayfer & Co. 
Fair 
Fairweathers, Ltd. 
Castner Knott 
a Plaut & Co 


Rockwell & Forester 


NIAGARA FALL -¥.. 
NORFOLK, 

OMAHA, 

OT 


OW ENSBORO. KY 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA.. 
PEORIA, ILI 
PA... 


~Maison Blanche 

_,Niagara D. G. Co. 

"Watt Rettew & Clay 
& Son 


Devlin Co., Ltd. 


Ss. W. Anderson Co. 

_,Sample Shop 

Le A. Bergner Co. 
Snellenberg & Co. 


Dept. Store 


H. S. Levy 


D. G. Co, 


PLYMOUTH, WJS......... Mrs. G. E. Snell 
E. 


PORT HURON, MICH 
PORTLAND, ME 
PORTLAND, ORE 


C. Reinmold 
. R. Libby Co. 
Lipman Wolfe & Co. 
.-Lucky Platt Company 
Gladding D. G. Co. 
The Pueblo Stores Co. 


Dives, Pomeroy & Stewart 


Kaufman & Co. 


Robinson Co. 
B. J.,Dolph 
Hamilton 


SA H 
SAN ANTON 10, Joske Bros. -Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL.. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y.. 


SEATTLE, WASH........-. Macdougall & Southwick Co. 
Mrs. Mark Cohen & Son 


SHARON, 


. Livingston Bros. 


Wallace Co. 


Davidson Bros. Co. 


SIOUX CITY, IA 
SOUTH BEND. IND 


D. G. Co. 
Wyman & Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


Floyd L. Liles Co. 


Albert Steiger 
Jeff Petterson Co. 
The Edw. .Wren Co. 
Townsend Wyatt & Wall D. G. Co. 


Famous & Barr Co. 


7. PAUL. Bros. 


TOLED 
TORONTO. CAN... Kay, Ltd. 
TROY, N. Y W 


UTICA. 


VANCOUVER, B. C 
D. 


WATERBURY, 


WILKFES-BARRF, PA 
WINNIPEG, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 


CAN. 


V. I. Addis Co. 


rear Co. 
. Fraser 
Gordon Drysdale Co. 
& Company 
..Sugenheimer Bros. 
Levay & Stone 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
ae Barnard Sumner & Putnam 
Strouss, Hirschberg Co. 
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, CONN...... Alderman s ROANOKE, \ 7 TACOMA, WASH..........Peoples Store Co. 
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SCHOOLS 


Ne ew 


A City School with Countes Advauteges 
| THE 


SEMPLE 
SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
rosite Central 


Tory. 
Finishing 
Socia! Jife. 
recreation. 
and Dramatic Art. 


Mrs.1. DarringtonSemple 


241 Central Park West 
New York City 


Ghe GARDNER SCHOOL | 


11 East 5ist St., N. Y. C. 


fhe Central Park 


” SCHOOL (61st year) combining thorough work 
with delightful home life. New fireproof buildings. 
College *reparatory and cademic Courses, 


Music, Art, Drama. Regular outdoor life with riding, 
skating, tennis, rhythmic dancing. Open air gymnasium. 
Classes in Red Cross Work. 


Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals.’’ 


Scoville School for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Counfry-like, space, air, sun- 
light and outdovr sports. In- 
dividual care and privileges. 
Special advantages in art, 
music, interior decoration, 
dramatic expression, lan- 
guages. Full Preparatory 


and advanced studies meeting 
demand. Red Cross 
and practical courses. 


present 
Work 


Helen M. Scoville 


Rosa B. Chisman 


OUT- DOOR SCHOOL 
746 MADISON AVENUE 


for children 3 
Hlealthful out-door activities under the stimulus of select 
companionship coupled with individual attention and the 
advantages of private tutoring. 


Kindergarten and Primary to 10 years. 


ANNA E. CHAIRES, Principal. 


The RAYSON SCHOOL for Girls — 


164-168 West 75th Street, New York City 
Home and Day Departments. College Vreparatory and General 
Course ‘wt 1918. 
Miss Clara |. Colbourne ) 
Miss Martha K. Humphrey, A.m., ) Principais. 


320 w =n 107th St. (Riverside Drive). 
For DISTINCTIVELY 
FreNcH ENVIRONMENT 


New York, re. York City, 


HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclus ively for those wishing to pursue special studies in 
New York. Dxeeptional opportunity to acquire fluent French and 
every advant: ige of the city provided for. (Sth year.) Address 


Miss MACINTYRE or MLLE. 


THE HELPER 
and 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Are you satisfied that your boy 
aud girl are receiving full benefit 
from their studies? And (what is 
most important) are they enjoying 
the best advantages from a health standpoint? 

Here is a scheol under the direction of a successful 
mother, whose assistants are mothers, aud where a compe- 
tent physician guards the health of the pupils. A school 
for children 3 to 10 years, who will be received for a day, a 
week, a month, or a year. 

A limited number of children will be accepted as boarders. 
Camp for Summer months. 


ACE T. LAPHAM, Director 


MRS. GR 
870 Riverside Drive (160th New York City 
_Telephone—Audubon 435, 8971 
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QUICK, ACCURATE 
INFORMATION 


The most important problem for 
parents to solve is the choice of a 
proper school for their children. 


I have studied schools and have 
personally visited a majority of them. 
I am always in close touch with them 
and know what each can do. 


If you are going to send your chil- 
dren to boarding school this fall, now 
is the time to give it your attention. 
If you wish advice, write to me giving 
particulars as to what kind of a school 
you want, and what part of the coun- 
try you would prefer. Mention the 
age of your boy or girl and the gen- 
eral purpose of his or her education, 
Write frankly, giving all details es- 
sential in choosing the right school. I 
will give your letter my personal and 
immediate attention. 


If you live in New York City, or 
are coming here, I will be glad to call 
personally and go over your school 
problem with you. 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 


| HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Bellport Country School on Long Island 
60 miles from New York—Open All Year. For young children— 
y vied 5-15, Bovs 5-12.. Number of pupils limited—3 buildings. 50 
Acr all outdoor sports. Special care given to home training and 


of personality. 
MISS HAGEDORN, 606 W. 137th Street, New York City. 


term 
June 
Water-front 
French cuisine. French staff. 


Summer 


Bensonhurst School for Girls S"™ 
3d. Beautiful city school with country surroundings. 
facing Gravesend Bay. Open all vear. 


York Schools 


rith ertineate Privilege, 
Og equest. A 

MISS. E. MASON. LLM. 


Tarrytown-on- -Hudson. N. Y. 


In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Boarding School for Girls. 4 modern buildings, 32 
acres. Academic, Finishing and two-year Collegiate 
‘ Courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science. 
Social training. No entrance examinations. 2 hours 
from New York City. Out-of-door life and sports. 
Riding. Address booklets, 
mentioning Harper's 


Frederic Martin "Ph. D., Director. 


Russell Sage College 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
mma Willard School. 


A School of Practical Arts 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocationat and professional lines. 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and In- 
dustrral Arts. B. an 3.8. degrees. Special 
students admitted. Address Secretary 


Russell Sage College Troy, New York 


PUTNAM HALL Vassar Preparatory School 


Certificate Privilege for all leading colleges. Special two year 
course tor Thigh School graduates. Music, Art and Domestic 
Science. Tennis, Horseback riding. Sleeping porches. Separate 
house for younger children. Address ELLEN C. BARTLETT, A.B., 
Principal, Box 803. Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 


TRAINING FOR EFFICIENCY 
YPEWRITING, Bookkeeping, Stenography and Red Cross 
work receive full credit in all regular courses, as well as in our 

special courses of Art, Music, Drama, Cooking and Gardening. Any 
student, with parent's approval, may specialize as desired. Separate 
house for very young girls. 50th year. In beautiful Westchester. 
thirty miles from New York. Box 103, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 


Musi art. househo!l > » ‘ Ss 
M H. BROWN, A.M., Bay 10th Street. N. Y. 
Em Ww ill d Sch I 
For Girls 10Sth Year Troy, N. Y. 


On the hills, 400 feet above the city of Troy. 
of Mrs. Russell Sage. Campus 30 acres. 

tion and courses for girls not going to college. 
course in Domestic Science. 


Four beautiful, new fireproof buildings, the gift 
‘A broad variety of work, 
Special advantages in 
Certificate admits to W ellesley, Smith, 


including college prepara- 
Music and Art. Practical 
Vassar and Mt. Holyoke 
colleges. Tennis courts, 
hockey, basketball. Gym- 
nasium with swimming 
pool and bowling alleys. 
Resident nurse.  Illus- 
trated catalog on request. 


me Miss Eliza Kellas, Ph.B. 
Principal 


Ps. 
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T -A country school in the Westchester hills 
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“York Schools 


HE formative years 

between 14 and 20, are the most im- 

portant in laying the foundation for 
character and inspiring high ideals of the 
right value of life. 


The aim of the Knox School is to give 
girls an all-around training which will 
develop character and in a true sense fit 
them for later life. 


in a girl’s life, 


The SCUDDER SCHOOL 


Modern 
School 


for Girls 


Elective finish- 
ing courses; col- 
lege preparation. 
Household arts, 
MyronT. Scudder practical war- 


President time courses. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING 


of special interest to high school and 
college graduates. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming rifle teams. 150 girls, 25 
teachers. Superb location, fine dormi- 
tory. 316 West 72nd Street, at Riverside 
Drive. Columbus 4779. Address 


H. B. Scudder 


Registrar 


KNOX SCHOOL 
arrytown-on- wOson 
New York 


The three regular courses are College 
Preparatory, general and advanced, which 
includes work two years beyond High 
School. 


Special courses in Art, Music, Domestic 
Science, Practical Housekeeping, Elemen- 
tary Law, Seerctarial Training, Decora- 


tive Art, Lectures on Current Topics, War 
Lower school for young girls 


Service. 


David Mannes 
Music School 


CLARA MANNES, Directors 
54 E. 70th Street, New York 
co-ordinates aa acquisition of sound technical proficiency 
with the development of genuine musical taste and under- 
standing. Every student receives the artistic personal 
supervision of Mr. and Mrs. Mannes and members of the 
faculty among whom are: 
Ernest Bloch 
Angela Diller 
Richard Epstein Edith Quaile 
George Harris, Jr. Thomas Whitney Surette 
and Madame Yvette Guilbert 

All courses include Theory and Ensemble. 
chestras. Chorus. 

To meet the growing demand for teachers representing 
the ideals and principles of this school a special teachers’ 
course is offered. 

Catalogue on application to the Secretary. 


Elizabeth Quaile 
Howard Brockway 


Three or- 


A real Home for 
Music Students 


Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


wmmNEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC AND ARTS»: 
Central Park West, Corner 95th Street, New York 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


New York’s modern, up-to-date Music School. 
and the Arts taught from the beginning to the highest artistic finish 


Terms:— Tuition, Board, Practicing, ede. Send for booklet. 


Mehlin piano used exclusively 


Pupils 
Mav Enter Any Day 


All Branches of Music 
by a distinguished faculty. 


School Dormitories— Proper Chaperonage 


Six acres of shady lawn. 


from 7 to 12. 
The school is only fifty minutes from New 

York City. enabling the students to attend F 
grand opera, orchestral concerts and to 

visit the museums and art exhibitions. 

An illustrated descriptive catalogue will 

be sent on application to the principal— 


MRS. RUSSELL HOUGHTON, Box 7, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


low’s School 


NEW YORK 


Ars. D 


MANOR 


Mrs. Mary E. Dow, Principal 


Mrs. Edith Cooper Ilartman { Associate 
Miss Bertha Peirce | Principals 


Music Department 


Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Advisor 
Mr. Howard Brockway, Director 


Art Department 


Mr. Frank V. Du Mond, Director 


‘New Jersey Schools _ 


DWIGHT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS Englewood, New Jersey 
Combining the best features of the College Preparatory and 
Finishing School, with special advantages for post-gradu- 
ate work. Domestic Arts and Science. An exceptionally 
‘good school beautifully located suburban to New Yor 

City. Certificates accepted by Vassar, Smith, Wellesley 
and Wells. Splendid buildings and spacious grounds for 


outdoor games. Tennis. Riding. Address Box 617. 
MISS CREIGHTON and 
MISS FARRAR 


Principals 


KENT PLACE 
SUMMIT NEW JERSEY 


A country school 20 miles from New York. 


Mrs. 
Miss ANNA S. WoopMAn, 


SARAH WoopMAN PAuL, A.B. 
A.B., Principals. 
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“New York Schools iz “New York Schools | New York Schools 


Training for 
Patriotic Service 


“America needs the services of every 
woman for the great task of winning the 
war, but she needs trained women,” declared 
Miss Mason, Principal of the Castle, Miss 
Mason's School for Girls, at Tarrytown, 
N. Y. “We believe that education, no less 
than munition-making and the building of 
ships must be speeded up. The Castle will 
train girls and women with the least pos- 
sible delay to serve their homes and country. 


It is with the approbation of executives 
‘of the Army and Navy Department, of the 
Red Cross Headquarters in Washington, the 
National League for Women’s Service and 
other similar organizations that we offer this 


The E nglish is 
under the direction of Miss 


opportunity to girls and women to learn how | That girls so young should have Marion C. Gilbert. The Music De- Mr. Ottakar Bartik, Ballet Mas- 

to serve. Our courses have been made to con- written and produced so finished partmerit is under Mr. [Euguene ter of the Metropolitan Opera 
form with lines of study prescribed by these a production was the marvel of Heffley. The Voice Department ts House. 

organizations, and hence will equip these those whose privilege it was to view directed by Mr. Louis Simmions, In order that every student may 

students to serve practically and efficiently.” this Patriotic Pageant on the spa- the Dramatic Department is un- have the fullest benefit of all de- 

, To meet the ene cious lawn at Oaksmere during the der the guiding genius of Mr. partments at Oaksmere, a flat rate 

SECRETARY dous need tec Commencement Week. David Belasco, and the Aesthetic of $2,000 a year is charged. There 

The individual excellence of each dancing is under the direction of are no extras. Catalog on request. 


secretaries the Castle of- 


fers a Secretarial Course _ player was the normal outcome of OAKSMERE, MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 


that will give intensive an all year round training in dic- 
< 

training in the essentials tion. voice control. poise, and dra- 
of shorthenal typewrit- matic acting. Mirs. Merrill insists 


upon providing a practical outlet 


indexing, and catalogu- | 
ing, the rapid digesting and tabulating of | 
facts, the preparation of clear reports, and 


the construction of letters, “which secure EDUCATION PLUS HEALTH Western Schools 


attention and bring results.” | 
Appealing to the adventuresome is the What more beneficial combina- 
course in Motor Driving and Repair, and tion is there than these two things | gs 
and Repair. —education and health. Without ‘Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 
glanced a ea ce drivers in New : ndicappved x 
York City lately ? It's ten to one that you both you will be greatly handic PP A preparatory sc hool for girls accredited by Eastern 
have and that the drivers who quite uncon- in later life. and oar ga oe and Universities. Also a finish- 
sciously attracted your attention were smart Ata private school in the country, not entering college. 
appearing women dressed in khaki. Those th 
are the members of the \lotor Corps of the you will come in direct contact wit campus provides for 
National League for Woman's Service and _ teachers who, from experience, will “an eg 
the Motor Corps of America. know just what instruction and 
e or catalog. 
Graduates of the Castle AMBUL ANCE | physical development you may need. MISS ELLEN R. SABIN, 
-resident, 
in And because of small classes, your Whe. 
cnt ran instruction will be practically indi- 
in their examination for | ae 
Vv 


a chauffeur’s license are 
eligible for enlistment 
and may hope for ap- 
pointment as corporal, 


The private schools on these pages 
are equipped to give you the train- 


sergeant, lieutenant, or ing that is so necessary to your BER Owner ar 
captain. light individual road lessons and future. Write to them for catalogues by. of Ohio. de 


or epCrption. of Associate, Fellow, Master and Doctor of Music. 
= : ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
5 i ae Fiftieth year. Operated on plan of daily personal instruc- 
tion. Known as the ‘‘school of experiences.’’ Actual daily ex- 


twenty shop lessons are included in this 
course; and in addition, through the cour- 
tesy of the Chevrolet Company, at Tarry- 


town, students are permitted to visit the perience in branch studied. Daily lessons in 

- 2 Fac solfeggio, ensemble, musical history. Public School Music. 

plant and -y study the manufacture and as ie. Faculty devotes entire time to school. Each pupil has personal 
instruction from a Master-musician. Expenses very inoderate. 


sembling of machines. | 
Daily lessons in Piano. Voice. Violin and orchestral. in- 


Centenary Collegiate Institute struments. Cornet and other oe vena Orchestra— 


Military Band. Dormitories. 
LYNN. B. 


And so we may expect strange scenes this a 
DANA, President, College Box H, Warren, Ohio. 


year at the Castle. After regular lesson 
hours girls and women will be manoeuvering 
motors, taking .them to pieces, and putting 


The purpose of this schoo] is to train girls in a wholesome and 
| inspiring environment for the big future which awaits them as 


American women, 60 acres. 5 brick buildings. Swimming 
Seven courses with diploma. Individual selection permitted. 


ment, two years with diploma. Advanced standing at leading 
colleges. Four years’ academy work. Certificate privileges. 
Home Economics with diploma. Music, Art, ete. 35 acres. Golf, 
Gymnasium. School gives its own moving pictures, 
« Picturesque location,127 miles from Chicago, 

Pupils from 16 states. Catelcg. Address 

Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, 

Box 


them together again. Other times they will Close relations between fac- Only 55 miles from New York. 
be drilling on the green, or perchance in- | o ulty and pupils Belp to ins 7% For catalog address pao 
spire high ideals. $400,000 r. R. J. Trevorrow, A. M., 
dulging in the arts of camouflage. If you || equipment, therefore > Box 48. Frances Shimer School Tee Sone j 
fail to see them. perhaps they have stolen | J Wousual advantages. : a Hackettstown. N. J. A home school for girls and young women. College depart- 


away to study the mysteries and ttachina- | 
tions of the wireless, or are learning prac- | 
tical electrical wiring and repair, or 1t may 
be they are down on the river mastering the 
whims and eccentricities of the motor-boat, 
for an almost unlimited choice is open to 
those who enroll in the Castle. 


In closing it is fitting 


own words concerning 

the educational aims of Miss Be ear d’s oO 
“The Castle School,” in FOR GIRLS Oran New Jerse 


adapting its curriculum 


Thirty minutes from New York City. Col- 


to meet the social and lege preparatory and special courses. 
Music. Art, Domestic Arts and Sciences. 


economic changes caused 


by the war. Skating, Riding, Tennis, Hockey and 
Basketball. Three Dormitories. Booklet 
ourequest. Miss LucieC. Beard, Principal 


PILLSBURY ACADEMY 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES IN MUSIC 
Arthur C. Koerner, Director 

Co-educational. Prepares for college or business. Large 
endowment makes possible exceptional advantages on most 

reasonable terms. 

PIANO. Full four-year course ‘and elective courses. 

VIOLIN. Preparatory studies and practice: advanced 

classes. Method of Ottaker Sevick is used extensively. 

VOICE CULTURE. Ful! four-year course, elective 
courses, church choir practice and chorus work. 

The courses of study conform to leading American and 
European Conservatories. Write for catalog. | 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph.D., Prin., Owatonna, Minn. 


“The state will more and more demand 
that cloistered forms of education § shall 
cease and be succeeded by a method more 
adapted to a highly organized society than 
the world has ever known, giving to the girl 
the consciousness that she is a sharer of the 
universal rights and duties in a democracy 
posing must grow daily towards Justice and 

ove 
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Pennsylvania Schools Pennsylvania Schools 


Pennsylvania Schools 


' i) ITUATED in “the Switzerland of America,” The spacious, secluded grounds with fine old shade 
ea in a region rich in historic interest, Bishop- trees give an attractive, home-like atmosphere and 
thorpe Manor is pre-eminently a home school provide for healthful outdoor activities. Horseback 
for boarding students. Riding, Tennis, Skating and Basketball are much in 
The school is surrounded on all sides by vogue. Aesthetic and folk dancing. The school has 
superb mountain scenery and possesses a a fine new gymnasium with tiled swimming pool. 
climate: most favorable for study, including For catalog address 
a rare “rer atmosphere, short, dry winters and freedom from 


malaria. 
Exceptional opportunities are offered to a limited number of 
girls for thorough preparation for college or for business or 


social life. Graduates are admitted to ali leading women ’s col- 


leges without examination. in] 
The curriculum includes regular Academic and Preparatory ountain 1 


courses with special two-year finishing course for High School 


graduates. © Exceptional advantages in Music, Art, Household Wethlehem Pennsylvania. 


Arts and Sciences, Expression and Secretarial work. 


; CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
Box 246, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Miss Marshall’s School | | || “ceDar CREST” Th College for Women || 1 he Birmingham School 


A school for girls, combining the charm of beautiful suburban All new buildings, fifty-three acres. A.B. and B.S. FOR GIRLS eo ati Founded 


1853 


surroundings with the educational advantages of Philadelphia, Piano, Art. Voice, Expression and Home FEco- 
20 minutes away. nomics. Two-year Cources—cultural, secretarial, 
courses. Campus o acres, lake on school grounds, a ; * Healthful. invigor- 
seasonable outdoor and indoor athletics. and Household Arts. ating 
irls, insuring rapi rogress. Separate Junior De 
girl ALLENTOWN, PA. REGISTRAR amid picturesque 


Music, Expression, 
Domestic Science: 
Catalog and book of 
views on request. 


Surroundings. 

School park land 

ACERWOOD TUTORING SCHOOL | 

For slightly retarded children. Aims at normal development by | ‘‘The Mountain School” like buildings for 


MAIN BUTLOING 


i * specially emphasizing best abilities. Individual instruction in 

Miss E.S Marshall, academic branches. Thorough training in household arts, wood- | : 90 girls and 14 
Principal work, gardening. Gymnasium. Open all year. Summer tutoring. | teachers. Thorough college preparation and courses for girls 
P 35 minutes from Philadelphia. not going to college. Music, dancing, practical domestic 
. MISS DEVEREUX, Box H, Devon, Pa. Science and athletic training. New $40,000 building with 
Oak Lane, Phila., gyinnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch. On Main 

Line Penna. R. R. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
Penna. ALVAN R. GRIER, Pres., P. S. MOULTON, A. B., Headmaster 


Miss Cowles’ School Efxis| Box 135, Birmingham, Pa 


(Highland Hall) 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


| Miss Emma Milton —- A.B., Head of School Wi o4_ 
Mary on School Mawr, Wellesley, FOR GIRLS WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Smith, Mt. Holyoke 
and Vassar. Ideal location on Susquehanna River, surrounded by 
‘ Also strong general low, forest-covered mountains. A school with a home- 
5 4 course, Music, like atmosphere where each girl is led to a sense of 
ae or Art, Dom estas her own responsibility and her natural aptitude and 
individuality developed. Intimate association in and 
Alleghany Moun - | out of class between teacher and pupil. College 
tains. Pure spring preparatory. and general courses. Music, Practical 
New Residence Hall recently completed water. Stone build- | Scientific Gardening. Athletics and outdoor activi- 


ing, modern improve- ties encouraged. For catalog address 


Definite college preparation in an interesting, attrac- 
ments—all rooms 


tive way. The very best training in all the fine arts and ae 

individual specialties. Unusual facilities for playtime | connect with bath. Gymnasium, swimming pool and new sleep- MISS ANNA MILES OLCOTT, Principat 
—riding, swimming, canoeing, aesthetic dancing and ing porch. Resident physical director and specialists in all 

all athletic games. Mary Lyon is a. big home. Each departments. For catalogue address THE SECRETARY. 

girl receives individual study and care 


Seren Gables, our home for little girls. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. ; 
H. M. CRIST, A.B., FRANCES L. CRIST,A.B.,Prins. 
Box 1510, Swarthmore, Pa. | 


NONTESSORI, 


FIRST BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


LAUNDRY 


Miss Sayward’s School 
| LINDEN HALL SEMINARY Located in Overbrook, just outside of 


Devoted to the scientific Direction of Normal For 172 years Linden Hall has been developing girls in body Philadelphia, Miss Sayward’s School, in its twenty-sixth 
children 3 to 12 years. Limited to fifteen. Sum- and mind for lives of usefulness. Instructors chosen for their year, continues to develop cultured womanhood. 
mer Camp. Booklet on request. strong personality and character. Beautiful location, modern The courses include Junior, Advanced. and Post-Graduate 
: buildings, gymnasium. Academic and Preparatory courses. departments, Art, Music, Expression, and Domestic Science. 
Training Course for Teachers. Musie, Art, Domestic Science, Business. Post-graduate work. All outdoor sports. Llustrated catalog. Address 


Separate Junior Dept. Rates $500. For catalog address MISS S. JANET SAYWARD, Principal, Overbrook, 
REV. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 122, Lititz, Pa. e353 cipal, Ov Pa 


Mes. A.W. PAIST( Montessori Diploma, Rome, 1914) 


9 Harper’s Bazar, July, 1918 
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Pennsylvania Schools 


Pennsylvania Schools 


HARCUM SCHOOL | 


BRYN MAWR-PENNA. 


Boys’ Schools 


>. 
~ 
: 


Philadelphia. 


Many Advantages 


modious studios, sun parlors, 


tennis, basketball, riding, etc. 


of Philadelphia. 


in beautiful Bryn } 


valk from Bryn Mawr College and ten miles from 
Reservations Should Be Made Early 


Every up-to-date facility is embodied in 
the construction of the new building, in- 
cluding a smoke and fire-proof tower, com- 
music and 
reception halls, attractively furnished bed- 
rooms with private baths and completely or Art. there are well-known artists from 
equipped gymnasium. Ilome life, 
rooms, three acres of ground, 


lull advantage is taken, under careful supervision, of Opera, 
(oncerts. Theatre, Art E xhibits and other educational opportunities 
Catalog on Request 
Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B. L. (Pupil of Leschetizky) 
Head of the School 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
Miss Cornelia G. Harcum, Ph. D., Head of Academic Dept. 


hockey, for Piano, Singing, Violin, Violoncello, , 


Mawr, three minutes’ 


Courses of Study 
For Girls wanting coilege preparation a 
thorough course 1s offere 
or Girls not going to college the school 
offers special opportunities to pursue studies 
suited to their tastes and needs. 
For Girls desiring to specialize in Music 


sunny New York and Philadelphia as instructors 


Harp, Painting and Drawing. 


Boys’ 


AS a reputation the high pr its 


EPISCOPAL 


UR young men of today should be prepared for 

what is to come after the war. Place your boy 
in a school where the dominant aim is the develop- 
ment of character and manliness. 


Ge PENNINGION SCHOOL 


A strong faculty gives close persona] atten- 

tion to each boy. Sound learning and an 
& active, athletic, outdoor life are the result. 

Situated in the foothills of the Watchung 
Mountains, near New York and Phila- 
delphia. Preparation for college and 
technical schools. Business Courses. 
Military drill under experienced Resi- 
dential Officer. Rifle instruction on range. Uni- 
formed student body. Modern Gymnasium and 
as pool. New Infirmary. Moderate Rates. 
Addre 


FRANK MacDANIEL, D.D., Headmaster 
Box 70, Pennington, N. J. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


Five buildings. Twenty acres. Prepares for Colleges and Tech- 
nical’ Schools. Ranks with the highest grade schools of New 
England, yet by reason of endowment the tuition is_ moderate. 
Modern gymnasium. Skating. All winter sports. 39th vear. 
REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D. Rector, Plymouth, N. H. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-three years and is still under the active direction 
of its founder. 


Freperick S. Curtis, Principal 
GeraLp B. Crcrtis, Assistant, Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 


Harper's Bazar, July, 1018 


Military work, physical instruction. It appeals to 
the w ide-aw ake boy and satisfies the most exacting parent. Episcopal. 
ficademy Government rating of ‘‘Honor School.’ 

THE “THE AMERICAN RUGBY vVersities East and Weston certificate. For illustrated catalog address 


St. John’s Military Academy, Box 15.G, Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wisconsin. 


Graduates enter leading Uni- 


YOUR SON’S SUCCESS 


in life depends entirely upon the 
preparation he receives in boyhood. 
At school, his ideals are formed and 
his character molded. 


In a first-class private school, a boy 
comes in contact with masters of a high 
type, men who wield a great influence in 
character building and who take a per- 
sonal interest in every pupil under their 
care. 


Then, too, away from home, thrown upon 
his own resources, forced to fight his 
own battles and achieve his own tri- 
umphs, the boarding school boy has a> 
distinct advantage over the boy who 
lives at home. ~ 


If you are seeking a good school for your 
boy, Mr. Chambers, of the Harper’s 
Bazar School Bureau, will gladly give 
you his personal assistance in finding the 
right one. 


Boys’ Schools 


ki 
@ SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Located on a wooded a. overlooking the 
beautiful Kiskiminetas riv 200 acres. ‘‘Kiski’ 
lets a boy grow up out of ‘doors. Special preparation 
for college and technical schools. 13 expert teachers keep 
in close personal touch with the boys.- Small Classes. 
High athletic spirit and strong competitive teams. Sev- 
eral athletic fields. Tennis, Golf, Swimming Pool, 
Bowling Alleys, New Gymnasium. School owns its own 
farm and coal mine. Rate $700. For catalog address 


DR. A. W. WILSON, JR., President L 
Kiskiminetas Springs School. © Saltsburg, Pa. 


eates School | ANCASTER, PENN. 


Limited, homelike school, specializing im college prepara- 
tory work for boys. 110 Acres,—attractive buildings. © All 

sports, gymnasium, swimming pool. A school where the 
individual is the unit. Commends itself to careful parents 
seeking the best obtainable all round training for their son. 
100° of our graduates for the past 5 years have ettered 
the college of their choice. Terms $700. : 


JOHN H. SCHWACKE, A.B., Headmaster. 


Pennsylvania, New Bloomfield, Box 15. 
Soth YEAR. College Pre- 
_ Carson Long Institute paratory. Business. Junior 
courses. Separate modern Junior building for boys under 13 years. 
Healthful country location. Terms: $345 and up; Seniors. $28o. 
Boys taught Aow to learn and to live. Carson Long Institute. 


Mc BURNEY SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for college and life. Directed by the West 
Side Y. M. C. A. Catalogue on request. Tuition $150- 
$200. Lrwts Porter Damon, Headmaster, 318 West 57th 


NEWTON ACADEMY, Mindi 

9 <A military country school 

for voung boys. 2 hours from N. Y. City. Beautiful, high, health- 

ful location. preparation. Home care. Discipline kind 

but firm. Summer Session. C ~—e. Horses and ponies for boys’ 
use. Gymnasium. Al! sports. Moderate rates. Catalo 
PHILIP S. WILSO A.M., Principal 
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Boys’ Schools 


vad 


PAWLIN G 
SCHOOL For Boys 


Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 
64 miles from New York on Harlem R. R. 
omplete Equipment. 

Thorough preparation for College and Scientific Schools, 
Send for Catalogue 
PAWLING SCHOOL PAWLING, N. Y. 


(Mercersburg Academy \ 


Mercersburg, Pa. 

AIM OF THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental and 
moral training for college or business. 

SPIRIT OF SCHOOL—A manly tone of self-reliance under 
Christian masters from the great universities. Personal atten- 
tion to each boy. 

LOCATION—In the country, on the western slope of the 
amous Cumberland Valley, one of the most 
beautiful and healthful 

EQUIPMENT—Modern 
cent new gymnasium 


spots of America 
and complete. Magnifi- 
building. 


Write for catalogue and 
**The Spirit of Mercersburg’’ 


William Mann Irvine, LL. D. Hea 
Headmaster, Box 158 


Ne 
Gymnasium 


radeship between teach- 
ers and boys develops right 
thinking and manliness. 


TODD SEMINARY 


FOR BOYS Zist YEAR 


Pure air, pure water, active outdoor life. In 
Illinois hill country, one hour from Chi- 

cago. 1000 feet above sea level, 20 2 acres 
woodlands. Athletics. Inquire about 
our Northern Summer Camp. 


NOBLE HILL, Principal 
Woodstock, Ill. 


oardin 
School for , St. Martin’s, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
12 acres of suburban parkland, 11 miles from Philadelphia. 
Splendid equipment. Thorough preparation for College and 
Scientific Schools. Doctor and nurse in daily attendance. 
Gymnasium, athletic field and swimming pool. Nearby golf 
links and skating pond. Separate Lower School for boys 
from 6 upwards. Special low rates for five-day boarders 
who spend Saturdaus and Sundays at home. 
James Lawson Patterson, Headmoster 


Sheldon | School 


FOR BOYS 


A school whose sole aim is to pro- 
duce manly young men and equip them 
for the big responsibilities of life. 
Boys of ten years and over are re- 
ceived and taught to think and act for 
themselves and to develop initiative. 
The school has a_ beautiful location 
overlooking the Hackensack River, only 
12 miles from New York. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Merit 
system in vogue. All healthful out- 
door games and activities, including 
canoeing, swimming and rifle practice. 


Address HEADMASTER 
Riverview Lodge 
Box 10 ° West Englewood, N. J. 


| 
| ing. Boys and teachers together enjoy baseball, basket- 


| Boys’ Schools | Boys’ Schools 


The Raymond Riordon School 


Highland (Chodikee Lake) Ulster Co., 


‘ 3 HERE boys travel the necessary road for 
The School in the : 
which College entrance through learning made 
deliver to the parents, | applicable to right living. All text book study 
aboy-man; to the goes hand in hand with actual experience of 


country a citizen; to community life. 
the boy himself, char- 
acter and an apprecia- 
tion of living. 


All boys at some time or another of their stay, help 
with landscaping, learn about cattle, horses, poultry ; 
take a hand in lumbering, road surveying, housebuild- 


ball, football, tennis, hockey ; they bowl, skate, canoe, fish, 
toboggan, ski. 


The sweep of the woodman’s axe, the throw of the 
ice saw, the swing of the hammer and sledge, con- 
structive use of the pick and shovel, take the place of 
formal gymnastics and setting up exercises, providing 
an exercise productive of brain and brawn. 


Our Story is printed. 
Send for itt. 


TheGoal atSwarthmore 


RUE and enlightened manhood is the goal at Swarthmore Preparatory. 

The spirit of the school ever moves to manly speech and action, while 
friendly teachers with keen minds and ripe experience are eager at all 
times to rerider individual assistance. 

This intimate and helpful association of university-trained men with 
the students assures rapid development. Swarthmore Prep. boys are 
moulded physically, mentally, morally and spiritually into the higher 
type of men ivoyal to all the obligations of their citizenship. 

Every boy finds opportunity for healthful exercise and recreation in the 
many forms of sports and athletics on the school’s spacious grounds. 
Every position on every team is open to every boy. 

Modern buildings with complete equipment. Large gymnasium with 
swimming pool. A summer session is maintained. Write for free booklet, 
“The Vision of Swarthmore.’’ . Address 


A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster 
Dept. 124, Swarthmore, Pa. (11 miles from Phila.) 


Swarthmore % Pa 


First of all—A School 


14 miles from Chicago. Known for its thoroughness. Old-fashioned scholastic standards. Credits recognized 
at all colleges. Only military academy giving teacher- conducted visits to Chicago’s mercantile, civic and indus- 
trial institutions with shop talks and business men’s lectures as part of regular school work. Small classes. 
Individual care. Resident officer detailed by U. S. War Dept. H. D. ABELLS, Principal. 
For catalog address Box 1600, Morgan Park, llilinois 


The RIGHT SCHOOL For YOUR BOY 


can be found on these pages. The schools repre- 
sented here are of the highest type. Enroll your 
son in a School where he will receive the proper 
mental and physical training. These’Schools are 
all known to Harper’s Bazar, and this School 
Directory commends each one to you. 


From New Yor Limited to 110 
Enrollment t. all Lower School (Boys 10-13) 


Separate Faculty—House Mother 
1918-19, 150 158 Stewart Ave., Garden City, Long Island Limited to 40 


Healthfully located in beautiful Garden City. Buildings completely equipped. Chapel with pipe organ (seats 300), chemical and 
physical laboratory, library, infirn 1ary, gymnasium, swimming pool, power house 4 mile distant, steam heat, electric light, pure 
water from private wells, fine athletic flelds (55 acres), including tennis courts, cinder track, football, soccer and baseball. Shower 
baths in every corridor. Essentially a school for hard work. For catalog address WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster. 


Harper's Bazar, July, 1918 
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England Schools | England Schools | England Schaole 


—TENACRE— 


A Country School for Young Girls 


; i : From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age \ 
LASELL SEMINARY REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
For Young Women Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
course of study, sports and athletics supervised and 
ed ee adapted to the age of the pupil. The Gymnastum 


Individual needs are met by the election of a o.. : i | 
home economics, music, art, secretarial or college finest instruction, care and influence. H | S | ED E; 


preparatory courses. 
Exceptional training is given in all phases of home , 
ieaaamics, including = values, marketing, cook- MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE A School for Girls , 
ing, the art of entertaining, house furnishing and Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass NORWALK CONNECTICUT 
management, sewing, dressmaking and millinery. 
45 miles from New York. Preparation 


The location of the school, surrounded by places of his- 
toric interest and near Boston with its many advantages, ; for comprehensive college examinations. 
its music and art, gives unusual opportunity for general Cultural Courses Household Science in 


culture. 
Thirty acres, fifteen buildings, gymnasium, swimming 


cluding actual practice in a real home. 


pool, tennis, boating, basketball, horseback riding, field | tr 
> | hockey and skating. Woodland Park—Lasell’s School for | : Homestead and Lodge. Schoolhouse and 
Gymnasium. Study of the indi- 
a GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, A School fe or Home Efficiency vidual girl. Organized Athletics. 
‘Z a 137 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vassar 
ae Ten miles from Boston Vida Hunt Francis, B.L., Smith | 
a TWO-YEAR course for the graduates of Principals 
F Dana Hall and other secondary schools. 


Higher cultural studies, with emphasis | 
on all subjects pertaining to the management | 
of the home. Country life and sports. 14 
miles from Boston. Catalog on application. 


il MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
| Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


FOR GIRLS 


send students to college on certificate. Many girls, how- 
M { Mt] evef, after leaving high school do not wish to go to college. 
oun aia) =But often they desire advanced work in a new environment 


with competent instructors, and to select studies best meeting 
The Ely School for Girls a 


their tastes and interests. 
Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 


We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or Literature, but the 
course otherwise is elective. <All subjects count for diploma. 

In the country, one hour from New York ; 

City. Twenty-five acres, modern equip- ) C 00 

ment. College preparatory and general ; 

courses. Music. Household arts. Daily 


Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. No examination required. 
work in the studio. Horseback riding 


Special work in voice, piano, cello, violin, harp and pipe organ with eminent Boston masters. 
A finely — School. New building (6 in all) with new pipe organ; gymnasium and 
and all summer and winter sports. Sleep- miles on 
ing Porch. 


The Junior School Book” 


All outdoor seit All the ee of Boston in Music, Art and historical associations 
A separate department for girls un- 


are freely used Domestic Art, Elocution. 
Costume Design and Home Secetian. Courses in Business Management. Secretarial Course. 
der fifteen. . Work and play planned to 
meet the needs of the young girl. 


A girl, after leaving grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount Ida and continue them 
until she has an education equivalent to two years in College, taking through her whole course 
an elective program. 

There are some rooms with hot and cold water. . Students for 1918-19 are being accepted 
in. the order of their application. 

Special cars. for Western girls from Chicago and St. Louis, Sept. 25. 


Exceptional opportunities 86 SUMMIT Bk xe NEWTON, MASS. 


home life. 


A Pamous Old Now England 
Twenty-five miles from Boston. College Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home Management. Art. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. Modern 
Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. Large new 
sleeping porch, swimming pool, military drill, horseback riding, canocing, trips afield. 
Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, hockey, basketball and other sports. Live teachers. 
$600-$800. Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. Catalog address 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 26 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


College Fitting, Gen- 
eral Courses, Music, 
Art, First Aid, Red 
Cross Work. Also 
Secretarial, and 
Housecraft Training. 


School for Young Girls ) 
Under direction A Lasell Seminary. Sunny piazza class 
rooms and open-air sleeping porches. Studies and play are co- 


ordinated to combine efficient school work with healthful out- 
door activities. Home atmosphere and personal care for each 


girl. All facilities of Lasell athletic flelds. gymnasium and 
ne pool. Prepares for Lasell and all upper schools. 
let. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D.. Principal |THE MACDUF FIE. SCHOOL 
4759 Washington St. Auburndale, Mass. S NGF I MASS. 
Phelps School for Girls | 
Hillfield, Mount Carmel, Connecticut. Open for Summer resi- | 
dence. Semi- -camp life. Tutoring if desired. 125 acre estate with 
Cabin and Farmhouse. Children and girls of all ages considered. Norton, Mass. ; 40 minutes from Boston 
Interviews in New York by appointment. A School for Girls. Extensive grounds and pine groves. Athletic fields. Horseback riding. 
ings for upper and lower school. L s—native teachers usic. Secretarial Courses, 
Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School including bookkeeping, commercial law, letter writing, stenography, typewriting. Domestic “ 
29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave.. Boston. arts, including plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, etc. Domestic Science, 
37th year. Accredited with leading colleges. General Courses. | including cooking and serving of meals, marketing, food values and the care of the home. 


Every attention not only to habits of study but to each girl's Ree and happiness. 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


Advanced work for High School graduates. Domestic Science. Native 
jenemane teachers. Suburban Athletic Field. All Sports. Horseback 
n 


Miss JFANNIE Evans, Prin. Miss Ciara A. BENTLEY. Asst. Prin. 


SAINT MARGARET'S SCHOOL STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 


The Special School for girls who are unable to keep pace in their 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small senarate college. for women in Massachusetts. 4-year ‘ > 

College entrance certificate. General Courses. Household arts and course. A.B. degree. Also 2-year diploma course without degree. 
crafts. 44th year. Gymnasium. Happy. spirit ef good fellowship Faculty of men and women. 20 buildings. 100 acres. Endowment. Modern Manor Wouse. Address ” 5 acres. 
; between teacher and pupil. 59-acre school farm. Catalog. Rev. SamMver V. Coie, D.D., LL.D., President. Mrs. ELLEN C. Dresser, Principal 

Miss EMILY Mtnro. A.M., Principal. Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston) near Plymouth, Mass 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ABBOT ACADEMY | | THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A School for Giris. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. acres, 3 buildings. Nucaber of pupils limited. Special care given 
23 miles from Boston. General course with Household Scjence. to home training and development of personality. Open-air classes. Opposite Smith College Campus. 
is » College Preparation. Horseback riding and outdoor sr Ou tdoor sports. F. or illustrated booklet ads lress MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON. Headmistress, 
lem Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, "Principal. Miss ManrGery WHITING, Principal, Berkshire, Mass. NORTHAMPTON, Massachusetts 
Harper's Bazar, July, 1918 12. 
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Southern Schools 


Southern Schools 


Sou thern Schools 


College 


Conservatory 


The College offersa standard course leading to A. B, degree, and several 
special courses including domestic science, domestic art, painting, drawing, arts 
and crafts, secretarial courses, etc. 

The Conservatory offers instructions in all branches of music leading to B.M. 
degree, and also special courses in all musical instruments for students who are 
not high school graduates. 

The advantages in music are unsurpassed in Amer 


chool af Oratory separate building and ay ery ibe equipment 
small t for pr etice, costume special library, equip- 
ment teaching ‘‘make up’ or all phases of ¢ productio 


u has modern. buildings, extensive grounds, including perk, lake, dairy 


‘on 
Lieetl tion among foothills of Mine Ridge Mountains famed for invigorating 
climate. Fifty miles north of Atlar 

e inasium, swimming po on and abundant opportunity for outdoor life. 

Pleasant social life encouraged bad numerous clubs and seven national sorori- 
ties. Patronage from thirty state 
udents sxgoe n years of age and ever are accepted on certificate from ac- 

high school. 

he p ~—nhewny School for Girls, a separate institution, but adjoining the 
College campus, will prepare girls under sixteen years of age for college entrance. | 


Write for catalogue and illustrated Bulletin. | 
paaenee Box H Gainesville, Ga. | 


aul Institute 

2107 S Street, N. W. : | 
Washington, D. C. | 
A boarding school for girls. High School and College 
Preparatory Courses. Two years of College Work. Special 
courses: The Arts, Journalism, Short Story Writing, Business 
and Secretarial . Training, Kindergarten Normal Training, 

Bomestie Science, Parliamentary Law. 


MRS. NANETTE B. PAUL, LL.B., President 


Colonial School for Girls. <A distinctive school giving to a selected 
number of girls the best American culture. College preparatory, 
Academic, Collegiate Courses with individual attention in small 
classes. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Departments. Open air study hall and gymnasium. All athletics. 
Catalogue. 

CRITTENDEN EVERETT, Principal, 

1533 Eighteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Princeton, N. J. 


B hie: school will open its second season 
in October, 1918, to carry on the edu- 
cation of girls of fourteen and over by 
means of a balanced programme of study 
and recreation. The number of students 
to be accepted has been increased to 
twenty-five. A limit which will be main- 
tained in order that the health and train- 
ing of each pupil may have the spccial 
attention not possible in a large school. 


UPILS may choose between a gen- 

eral and a college preparatory course. 
Elective courses in Music, painting and 
dancing are offered. Instruction is given 
in domestic science, gardening, steno- 
graphy and typing and other vocational 
branches. Special facilities are provided 
for sports. 


FORM THIS PICTURE 
IN YOUR MIND 


A well-kept estate of fairly large pro- 
portions, stately buildings in the back- 
ground, trees of various sizes throwing 
their cool shade here and there, children 
enjoying a social game of tennis, other 
children on horseback taking a refresh- 
ing ride through the green countryside, 
and still more children engaged in vari- 
ous other outdoor sports. Then, try to 
picture your own child in such a place 
and you will have his or her outdoor life 
‘as it would be at a private school. 


This, however, is merely the healthful 
side. In all good private schools, the 
mental development of your child would 
receive the same careful attention as the 
physical development. 


Decide on your school for the Fall 
now, while there is still time to give it 
proper thought. The schools on these 
pages are recommended by Harper’s 
Bazar. If you would rather write to me 
for information, I will be glad to help 
you. 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 
HARPER’S BAZAR SCHOOL BUREAU 


119 WEST 40TH ST., oe NEW YORK 


D. 


_ MOUNT, ALTO SCHOOL 


Formerly the National School of Domestic Art and Science. 
A finishing school happily located on an eleven acre estate 
fifteen minutes from the White House. The school aims to 
produce truly cultured women and equips for present oppor- 
tunities. Strong departments of Domestic Art, Science, and 
Home Economics with Service Courses in Telegraphy Wireless, 
Red Cross and Vocational Rehabilitation. Secretarial Studies. 
ate. Model fireproof buildings. Total expenses, per year, 
$1000. For Catalogue H address 


REGISTRAR, 2650 Wisconsin Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


School of Four Seasons 
7 he First Migratory School for Girls 


Charleston, S. C. 


RENCH is the language of the house- 

hold and the home life is to some ex- 
tent patterned on that of a French school. 
The director, a graduate of a leading 
American College, has had liberal experi- 
ence in one of the most famous foreign 
schools. The head of the French depart- | 
ment is a graduate of the University of | 
Paris and comes from her own school | 
at Passy. 


“HE school affords an all-season out- 
door life by means of its two homes. 
For those who so desire, instructive tours 
will be taken in July, August and Sep- 
tember. 
Address 
The Secretary, 
Glen-Gummere, Princeton. 


NOTRE DAME of Maryland 


A College for Women 

Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame, to train the body, 
mind and spirit—to aevelop true womanhood. Located in a 
beautiful park of 64 acres. Outdoor exercise—rowing, basket- 
ball, tennis, hockey. Instructors all specialists. Courses regu- 
lar and elective. Music and Art. Notre Dame Pre- 

paratory School is for younger students. Catalogue. 

Address Notre Dame of Maryland 
“ Ls Charles St. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Virginia College 
FOR WOMEN Box B ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. 
Extensive campus. 
Located in the 
Valley of Virginia, 
famed for health 
and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, 
Preparatory and 
College Courses. 
Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Domestic 
Science, Athletics. 
Students from 32 
States. For cata- 
logue address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE. FOR WOMEN. 
Four Year College Course. Degree accepted as basis for graduate 
work in leading ‘tolleges and universities. Students received on 
certificate from accredited schools. Art, Music, Home Economics. 
Unexcelled location and climate. For catalogue and views of col- 
lege, address the Secretary, Box 12, Sweet Briar, Va 

EMILIE WATTS McV EA, A. M., Litt.D., President. 


EASTERN COLLEGE. Manassas, Va. 
Co-ed. 30 M. from Wash., D. C. A 20th century college. Fine new 
buildings. Standard A.B. course. Also 2 year degree courses in 
Lit., Ped., Dom. Sci., Expr., and Bus. for H. S. graduates. Mll- 
itary training under Government Director. Superior music con- 
servatory. Select academy for boys and girls. ‘‘Gym’’ and athletics. 
Fine climate. Address the President, Box R. 
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Southern Schools | Southern Schools Southern Schools 


ational Park Seminar 


W (Suburb of Washington, D. C.) 


Fi or Young We omen JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Girls who wish neither to submit to rigid traditional college courses nor to forego further educational Keishi at 
the completion of their preparatory school work will find in National Park Seminary an ideal solution of their problem. 
National Park Seminary is a higher school for young women. College standards of teaching and scholarship are strictly 
maintained but a more elastic curriculum is offered. Art, Music, Business.and Vocational Training hold equal position with 


the strictly collegiate courses. 


The courses necessary to graduation cover There are several beautifully appointed 
two years, into which time, if the student ‘houses for clubs composed of girls with mu- 
wishes, can be condensed the usual four year tual interests and which form an_ integral 
college course, in less exhaustive form. This part of the school’s social life. The con- 
work is supplemented by elective courses — genial spirit fostered by these friendly groups 
chosen according to the student’s peculiar pervades the entire school and creates an 
abilities. ideal atmosphere for earnest, scholastic work. 

The group of thirty-two buildings situated Phe clubs reach every student and are the 

P e source of many life-long friendships. 
on an eminence overlooking a picturesque . 
glen, provides every comfort and conven- An excellent idea of the broad scope of 


rence. The school is only eighteen minutes the school work and the delightful environ- 
from Washington and the cultural and social ment can be had from our catalog, which 
advantages of that city are fully realized. we will forward on request. Address 


THE REGISTRAR, Box 170, Forest Glen, Md. 


For Women Hollins, Virginia 


|| HOLLINS COLLEGE 


Seventy-sixth session. Four-year college course leading to 
A.B. degree. Music, Art, Domestic Science, etc. ere a 
College Preparatory course. Beautifully situated on WARID = BE LJM©O 
acre estate in the healthful Valley of Virginia. Altitude 1200 

250 students, 40 officers and teachers. For GIRLS AN D Youn G WomMEN 
RRESERVATIONS for the session begin- 


ning September 25 are now being 
made, and should receive the earliest possible 


feet. 


Write for catalogue and views 


Address Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, 
Box 335. py 


— — = 


attention. 

Windy embrac offers a six-year course of 
study embracing two years of college. Its 
well-balanced curriculum meets the exact- 
ing demands of a most discriminating pat- 
ronage. Applications must be accompanied 
with references. For literature, Book of Views, 
and information, address 

RD-BELMON T 


A MODERN SCHOOL, A MODERN COURSE 


CHEVY CHASE is a continuing school rather than a finish- 
ing school, with a course drafted along modern lines for the 
young woman of today. Arts, Sciences, Home Economics. 
Fine Arts, Music, Rhythmic Dancing. Courses: Preparatory: 
Two-Year Course for High-School Graduates: Special. Eleven 
acre campus offers unrivaled opportunities for outdoor life. 
Social and civic advantages of the national eapital. 


Address Chevy Chase School, Box B, Washington, D. C. 
Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Youns Ladies 
stablis 842 ins S 2th. he b iful and 
ic Shenandoah Valley of Virgina. Unsurpassed climate, mod- - Western Schools 


historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 


Western Schools 


Lake Forest University years). Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. Music, | 
| 


ern equipment. Students from 31 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 2 es 


Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA 
School of Music 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, B.A., Director 
SOUND musical training founded on long teaching Western Schools 


experience is to be had at Lake Forest University 
School of Music. The heads of the departments are of 
widely known reputation and internationally trained 
musicians. The curriculum includes four years’ course 
in special branches of Literature, Language, History, 
Science, Theoretical and Practical Music which are re- 
quired for Performers and Teachers Certificate. Special 
courses in Keyboard Harmony, History of Music and 
Appreciation. The proximity of the school to Chicago 
enables students to attend the opera, symphony con- 
certs and brilliant recitals. Practical experience is 
: acquired in the school chorus, orchestra and recitals. 
Students will find cheerful home environment in a 
musical atmosphere while at the same 
time enjoying the benefits of univer- 
sity life. Address 


The Director, Box 101, LakeForest, Ill. 


For Girls and Young Women 
. Picturesque campus (12 
acres). on Lake Michigan, in 
town of wealth and culture, 
twenty-eight miles north of 
Chicago. 

College Preparatory and General 
High School Courses, two years of 


SCHOOL FoR y, 


©OAe Education of a child should 
embrace the knowledge and expe- 
rience which will fit her for the 
serious and practical work of life. 


struction in Music, Expression, Do- 
-mestic Arts and Science. Certificate 
privileges. 

Noted for the wholesome, practical 
Christianity of its school life, 
All open-air sports. Horseback riding. Gym- 
‘ nasium and large modern swimming pool. For 
details address 

MISS ELOISE R. -TREMAIN, Principal 
Box 313 Lake Forest, Ill. 


Junior College work, and Special In- . 


SAINT MARTHA’S 


is a school with an environment 
unusually beautiful and complete. 
Though children keep ahead of 
those in the grade schools, yet they 
also study music, dancing, cooking, 
sewing, French, and give much 
attention to the industrial arts. 


EMMA PEASE HOWARD, Principal. 


= St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington Boulevard 
1 {| Situated in the beautiful hill district 
of Washington University 


A true educations! environment with all metropolitan ad- 
vantages. With new location and new building flooded with 
light and air, Hosmer Hall is a school of quiet refinement 
and a high standard of scholarship. The curriculum includes 
College Preparatory, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Sci- 
ence. Number of students in residence strictly limited. Bas- 
ket-ball, tennis, riding, rhythmic dancing. 35th year. For 
catalog address 


MARY JOSEPHINE WHITE, A.B., A.M., Principal 


allowed 
by Lake Forest 
College and 
Ferry Hall for 
M usic School 
work. 
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Wilson-Greene School of Music 
2601-47 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Endorsed by the w orld’s greatest musicians 
and in charge of the recognized musical 
leaders of Washington. Voice, piano, violin, 
harmony, grand opera, languages, classic 
dancing, accompanying. [requent concerts 
by world-renowned artists. Inquiries so- 
licited from students with best social and 

financial references. 
THOS. EVANS GREENE, Mrs. WILSON-GREENE, Principals 


PREPARE NOW FOR AFTER THE WAR 


NEW YORK NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Summer Session July 6 
Special industrial art courses in Architecture, Interior 
Decoration, Costume Design, Poster Advertising, Tex- 
tile Design, Illustration, ete. Circulars March Ist. 

Susan F. Bissell, Sec. 2239 Broadway, New York City 


o Wherever you live you 

ress In ean now learn, right in 

Mma g your own home during 

spare time, to plan and 

completely make all your own and your children’s clothes and 
hats and save half or more on everything. 

Or you can prepare for suecess in dressmaking or millinery 
and have a cozy, profitable shop of your own. Simple, prac- 
tical, complete new method, endorsed by experts and 12,000 
delighted students. Write today for handsome free book. 
Please tell us whether you are most interested in Home or 
Professional Dressmaking, Millinery or Cooking. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 36-G, Scranton, Penna. 


® COSTUME DESIGN DE LUXE 
B 


with P, Clement Brown 
Create and Design, Fashion Drawing and its 


Courses. 


Related Arts, 


Pattern Make and Model 
Dress. Studio and by Mail 


‘Made in France’’ way via 
BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal. 
597-599 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., New York City 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 


Designing and Pattern Cutting taught, for wholesale, retail or 
home use. Open all summer. Call or write for. particulars. 

WELL DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY SCHOOLS 
: Estab. 1876 Chartered under Regents 
23 West 35th St., New York 


209 So. State St., Chicago 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Founded in 1884 

FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic Training and Ex- 
pression Training in America. Connected with Charles 
Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Companies. For informa- 
tion apply to THE SECRETARY 

175 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 


New York -School of Expression 
(Chartered by the Regents of the 
University of the State of N. Y.) 
‘26th year. Summer Courses, June to September. Voice train- 
ing and Oral English. Instruction in the delivery of four to 
ten minute speeches. Defective speech remedied. 


318 West 57th Street | $2 New York City 


ALVIENE Authority on 


Each department a large school in it- 

self. Academic, Technical and Prac- DRAMATIC 

atre an toc ‘o. affor ew Yor 

Appearances. For catalogue, write 


Thomas Irwin, Secretary 


Mentioning Study Desired DANCE y RTS 


225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 
ALBERTI SCHOOL of EXPRESSION 


Pantomime, eee, Literature; Prepares for Stage, Moving Pic- 
tures, Writing Vlays and Coaching. Regular Courses, Separate 
classes phe Individual instruction. Dramatic Department con- 
nected with Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau Theatre, 1114 Carnegie 
Hall, New York City. Summer courses. 


The Sargent School 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 


for Physical 
Education 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


30th year. New building. Courses of one, two and three years. 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


779 Beacon Street, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Vestoff Serova Russian School 


of Interpretative-Classic and Nature Dancing 
Lessons—Normal Course 
(opposite the Ritz) 
Vanderbilt 2399 


26 East 46th S New York 


Doing Your Bit 


America’s victory in this 
war depends largely upon its 
women. So far, they have 
been called upon to give their 
services in many capacities. 
And they have nobly re- 
sponded. But there is going 
to be a still greater demand 
for women’s help. 


Under the new draft order, 
hundreds of thousands of 
men—who for various rea- 

sons cannot be drafted into 
the army—between the ages 
of 21 and 31 will be utilized 
for work at some war in- 
dustry. 


Trained women will be 
needed to fill their places. 
Secretaries, Stenographers, 
Typists, Bookkeepers, Die- 
ticians, Nurses, Costume De- 
signers, Artists, and women 
who are skilled in the many 
other professions will be in 
great demand in order that 
the wheels of business might 
continue to turn. 


Are you prepared to help? 


If not, these pages contain 
many schools that offer you 
first-class training in the dif- 
ferent occupations. 


Enroll now so that you 
may be able, in the shortest 
possible time, to answer the 
call of the big business enter- 
prises of America. 


Professional Schools 


Katharine Gibbs School 


of Secretarial Training for Educated Women 


Short Summer Courses. 
Fall term opens in September. 


ARCHITECT S’ BUILDING 
101 Park Avenue, New York 


$liss Conklin’s Secretarial School 


Nineteenth Year, Commercial Engineers’ Building 


37 WEST 39th STREET -3- -3- NEW YORK 


TRAINING COURSE FOR NURSES 
Our three-year Nurses’ Training Course offers special advan- 
175 beds. Pupils live in Nurses Home, board and tuition 


tages. 

free. Income while learning. Two weeks annual vacation. Re- 
quirement. Grammar School and 1st year High School. Address 
Supt., MERCER HOSPITAL, Trenton, , 


The Cambridge School of Architectural and Land- 
scape Design for .Women. Graduates have open to them 
a profession offering good incomes; not overcrowded. Professional 
instruction in theory and practice. Open all year. Booklet. 

4 Brattle St., Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
Two year cou ve ioe ng to degrees. Students admitted in February. 


Address MISS F 
University, Washington Square, 


New York City. 
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ARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New York 


CAMP VEGA 
PARADISE OF WA 
RLESTON, ONTARIO, CANAD 


Cc 
An Island for ‘a 8 to 15 years. Fishing, nian swim- 


ming, sailing, tennis—outdoor theatricals—-hikes, canoe trips, 
carpentry, taxidermy—tutoring. Two motor boats. One large 
central building and outdoor sleeping bungalows. Traveling 


expense from New York City, $25 round trip, including berth 
and any other expenses. Twelve hours from New York City. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher Mr. B. F. Long, 
611 West 158th Street, N. ¥. C. 


Juniors--July 1Ist--Aug. 9th 
Seniors--Aug. 10th--Sept. 21st 
Edgewood, R.1., Narragansett Bay. 
Limited to ten. Unusual oppor- 
tunity to enjoy French family life 
with the study of French tongue. 
Outdoor sports, including motor- 

boating. Address 
DR. G. DE LA JARRIE 
1270 Madison Avenue New York City 


FRENCH 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
for Girls 


Camp Grange 
Bellport, L. For and boys. 50 acres. All sports. 
Still water and ocean bathing. Camp life advantages surrounded 
by refining home influences. Rates $175. No extras. Catalogues. 
Address MISS HAGEDOR 
New York, New York City, 606 West 137th St. 


SARGENT CAMPS for Girls 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, President 
Illustrated Catalog Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 


THE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls (8 to 20). Roxbury, Vt. 
In thé heart of the Green Mountains. Horseback riding and all 
3ports. Every convenience—shower baths, sleeping bungalows, rustic 
assembly building, pond for swimming. Write for booklet. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 
SEBAGO-WOHELO On Sebago Lake, South Casco, Maine. 


Combination of lake, mountains and ocean. ‘Complete equipment 
for every phase of camp life. Horseback riding. Crafts. Official 
Red Cross Course & Diploma. Each girl in care of Dr. and Mrs. 
Luther Halsey Gulick, Founders of the Camp Fire Girls. Booklet. 
MRS. CHARLOTTE V. GULIC K, Director, South Casco, Maine. 


Special Schools 


School for Exceptional Children 


Every modern rn facility, 


in an ideal suburban home, for the 
care and training of children who, 
or physical dis- 
sf ability, are unable to attend pub- 
sf} lic or private schools. Fourteen 
miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. 


i Miss Woods’ School for Exceptional 
Children 


Roslyn, Penna. Box 152 


The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. 
miles from Greater Kansas City. Number 
Pamphlet. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 
929 Rialto Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Ten 
limited. 


THE BROOKWOOD SCHOOL 


For Nervous and Backward Children 


7 miles from Philfdelphia, Number limited to ten. Summers 
at the seashore. R. W. BREWSTER, LANSDOWNE, PA. 
For Individual 


BRYN MAWR SCHOOL fer Individu 


Corrective psychology for backwardness, speech defects and nervous 
irritability. In keeping with latest research in psychology and 
medicine. School subjects. Vocational guidance. Consultation. 


ALICE Cc. HINCKLEY, Director, Rosemont, 
The Bingham Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and mental 
defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, Manual Training and 
all branches. Open year round. Terms $50 per month and up. 
R. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
82 Fairview Avenue, Binghamton, N. Y. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL for 
NERVOUS AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Boarding School: 238th Street and Riverdale Avenue 
Day School: 315 WwW est 87th Street, New York 


The Hedley Schack. Chassis Philadelphia, Pa. 


For the care and training of children of retarded and undevel- 
oped mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother’s 
care and association with normal children. J. ROGER HEDLEY, 
M. Resident Physician. MRS. J. ROGER HEDLEY (N. Y 
Univ. Prin. 


Schools 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM of FINE ARTS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Forty-third year begins September thirtieth 
Drawing—Painting—Modelling—Design 


For Illustrated Circular write to Alice F. Brooks, Manager | 


WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 


and Home-making courses. Red Cross Work. 


cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians. 


One and two- 
year Normal 
Trains for teachers of 
The first school devoted solely 
to Normal Domestie Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional 
Opens Sept. 24th. 1918. Address 

Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 


positions. 
158 Institute Road. 
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Fashion and Modesty 
Demand It of You 


The sheer georgette and 
organdie frocks, decreed by, 
Dame Fashion for summer, 
demand that the woman of 
refinement remove the hair 
from her arm and armpits, 
quite as much as do the 
sleeveless evening gowns. 
This hair can be eliminated 
in 5 minutes safely, effect- | 
ively and painlessly by | 
X-BAZIN.._It leaves the skin | 
soft and smooth—of natural 
color—its repeated applica- 
tion tends to diminish the 
growth and vitality of the 
hair. 50 cents and $1.00 at 
all druggists and department 
stores. If your druggist 
hasn't it, we will mail to you 
direct upon receipt of price. 


White Kid, African Brown Russia, Patent and Gun Metal 


A pleasing combination — of 
style, smartness and quality is 
secured in Hanan Shoes—and 


Good shoes are an economy 


ANAN & SON 


Mimosa DE Nice 


HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., | 
215 Washington St., N. Y. NEW YORK CHICAGO | B 
| OVOVET LGYPTIEN 
FRENCH DEPILATORY ected -LEVELAND | 
POWDER BOSTON MILVVAUKEE AQVIN ETTE 
: BUFFALO ST. LOUIS F; Pr 
LEVRS DES 1 RES 


Send for samples of above odors, fifteen cents each 
Tanty, '16 Wes! 32nd Street, New York 


= 
= 
— 
* 
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ture of special design in this country. 
You cannot get a special setting made 
to order through the usual channels 
in less than ten weeks’ delivery. We 
will guarantee you ten days’ delivery 
if necessary. 

We have our own factories at Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Purchase through your decorator or dealer § 
or come direct to our Exhibition Rooms. : 
Our Book on Decorative Furniture is of : 
permanent value. Send for catalog ‘‘F-7"’. 


ERSKINE - DANFORTH 
2 West 47th Street YOR 
First Door West of Fifth 


Almost the first thing you see is 
the welcoming sign of The 
| Lenox, Boston’s social center. 
Near everything worth while. 
Three minutes’ walk from the 
Back Bay stations and con- 
venient to all theaters. 

Home- Like Rooms — Choice Cuisine 


L. C. Prior, Managing Director 
Hotel Brunswick Same Management 


| Over a Million : Mothers H en Ben laos Bryant’ s 


MATERNITY 
CORSET . — | 


|| and have found invalu- 

able comfort and satis- | 

facion in it. Gives 

wonderful support to } 
|| back and abdomen and 
| freedom through dia- | 
| phragm. Balances the 
| figure gives it 
| straight lines. making 
condition imperceptible. 


PRICES 
45, $5.95, $7.95. sto 
ay 


“THEY 
| «. AID NATURE 


4 
| B A P Wrinkle Sundae 
or Frowners 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beauty—while you sleep. They are 


, absolutely harmless—-simple and easy to use 
sup ly yOu. write fo boxieluve a toilet necessity Mace two 

rowner -tween t 
opt My 6 Bway, NYC, Or of for tn the face. 
My, 48 Either kind sold in 30c., 50c., and $1.00 


boxes, including booklet “Dressing Table 
Hints,’’ at drug and department stores every- 
- where. If your dealer is out, sent direct, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 
B & P CO., (Two Women) 
1792 East 68th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


| 6 prepay all charges. 
| Satisfaction guaranteed 
| or money refunded. 

Lane Bryant is_ the 
world’s largest manu- 
| facturer of Maternity 
| Apparel. 

: | If unable to call at one 
| of our three stores, 
write Dept. Hl4. New 


| 

mater 
Modes’’ complete Book 
of Fashions for the expectant mother and babe. | ig 
LANE BRYANT, 21 W. 38th St.,New York 

CHICAGO DETROIT 

17 North State Street. 255 Weedware Avenue 
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COMPLEXION POWDER 
The LITTLE PINK: &: WHITE -BOX 


Un 


UST as women had decided that they simply couldn’t 
find a face powder that would “‘stay on’’—along came 
Armand’s in the little Pink and White Box. 


Armand’s is soft as thistledown, as fragrant as dewdrenched 
blossoms. It clings to your skin through hours of shopping, 
outdoor activity and evening gayeties. 


Armand’s *‘Tint Natural’’ blends with all flesh tones, except 
the deep brunette. Other Armand tints are Brunette, White 
Pink and Créme. 
The little Pink and White Hat Box filled with Armand’s ‘‘Aida,”’ 
the ‘‘ cold creamy ”’ out-door powder—sells for $1.00, ‘The oval box, 
with ‘‘Amabelle’’ fragrance, sells at 75c, and the square box perfumed 
with ‘‘Bouquet’’ at 50c. The Powder itself is the same at all prices— 
it has the same soft clinging qualities. Indicate your choice and a 
guest room box of Armand’s Powder will be mailed upon receipt of 10c 
in stamps. 


THE ARMAND COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


° Since May 29, 1216, the genuineness of each and every package Armand’s Powder 
is assured by the following trade-marks—Louis XVI Silhouette Medallion; Armand 
Signature ; and red and white check blue stripe design. 
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DOGS—DOGS 


Boston Terriers, Fox Terriers, Police Dogs. 
Toy Dogs of all breeds. I have for sale dogs 
of the above breeds at extraordinary low prices. 
20 years’ experience in dogs. Six years with 
Cornell University. Send me your order and 
you will be satisfied. 

EORGE WEITHAS 

Cornell Kennels 

Bronx, N. Y. 


2607 Third Ave. 

I am one of the pioneer breeders in 
this country of Airedale Terriers—the 
most popular all-around dog. I have 
puppies all ages and grown dogs for 
show or companions. Write me _ for 
prices that will surprise you. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


ANDREW McCREA, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


GROENENDAEL BREED 


Imported direct from Belgium of best 
stock. Most intelligent of all breeds 

beautiful and gentle. Excellent 
guards for person and property. Grand 
lot of puppies og A to ship. All 
prices. Send for 1 


AUGUST oy CORTE 
Belgian Groenendael Kennels 
100 Willow Avenue, Rosebank 
Staten Island, New York 


English Bull Dogs 
For 15 years I have madea 
study of proper breeding. 
This shows 
repult. 

Il am offering some ex- 
State your wan > 
MALES $35 U 

$25 uP 

My Own Breeding 
Correspondence a pleasure 
FERN LEA KENNELS 


P.O. Box 8, Bayville, L. 1., N.Y. 


Pekingese 


Puppies, 3 to 4 months old 
ledigreed Stock— Black 
Mask Dekingese puppies 
four months old beauti- 
ful Reds, also Biscuits, 
Black 
bred. $30.0 
EMWOOLL KENNELS, 
332 Bath Ave., 
LONG BRANCH, N. J. 


BOS TON TERRIERS 


ruppies and grown 
dogs, both sexes, for 
sale. Evenly marked, 
pedigreed Boston Ter- 
~— my specialty. State 
our requirements and 
H will fill them. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 
Prices re poe 
H F. MAHONEY 
s street 
ord, 


The Best Obtainable Tckelheim 


Dachshunds exclusive- 
ly. German champions 
and specimens of best 
American strains. 
Comat stock for sale. 


Address 
Mrs. F. D. Erhardt 
Teckelheim Kennels 
West Berlin, Vt. 


SNOW WHITE E ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


] The smartest, handsomest_ and 
Reutest dogs on earth. Nat- 
“yy trick dogs and very comi- 

ust the thing for 
harmless as 
a kitten aud very affectionate. 
Always full of *‘‘Pepp.” My 
puppies are not in a 
city back yard, or crowded 
kennels, but on a Kansas 
farm. They are full of vigor 
and the picture of health. 
Send 5e in stamps for illus- 
trated catalog on these popular dogs. Terms 


liberal. Will ship on approval to responsible | 


parties. Guarantee safe delivery anywhere. 


THE BROCKWAY KENNEL, Baldwin, Kansas © 


BELGIAN POLICE DOGS | 


It is always pleasant, as well as prof- 
itable, to consult the best authority 
in any field. In the dog field that 
authority is Mr. Frank F. Dole. 
Through Harper's Bazar you have an 
opportunity to secure, without cost, 
Mr.. Dole’s adztce and assistance in 
buying dogs or in taking care of them. 


Your Summer is Not 
Complete Without a Dog 


It has been truly said that dog is man’s best friend, but 
nowhere do you appreciate this fact more than in the 
country. Here a dog is at his best. 

And this is true, especially, of people with children. No 
child ought to be brought up without a puppy companion. 
It cultivates a sense of responsibility and kindness that. 
reflects in his or her nature in after years. 

Then, too, with the man of the house away in service, 
or at war work, you will need a stalwart watchdog at 
night. Or you may want a dog as a companion and pro- 
tector to accompany you on long walks. 

You may have gone to your summer home by this time, 
or you may only be preparing to go. In either case, it is 
not too late to buy your dog. The best kennels in the 
country are represented on these pages. They will look 
after your interests in a very careful manner. However, 
if you would prefer having Mr. Dole buy your dog for 
vou, he will be very glad to do so. Address 


Frank F. Dole 
Harper’s Bazar Dog Department 
119 West 40th St., New York 


} 


PROTECTION KENNELS 
Rosedale Ave. wae Plains, N. Y. | 


Bruno Hoffman 
| Best Stock 
Germ. Sheph. 


D | 
Puppies and distinctly show their good breeding. Well 


mannered puppies, with the sauciest of aifs, 
Grown Dogs ready for new homes. Choice of reds, buis- 
for sale 


quits or particolors. Brood matrons for sale. 

= *“Meridale”’ is the home of ‘‘Nowata Ai-Gee 

— 2 Gobi”’ (at stud $25) and other winners of 

the “‘Blue.’’ Purchases shipped to any part of 
the world. Prices reasonable. 


House— Protec- 
MERIDALE KENNELS 


tion—Police Dog = 
‘ni F.C. Mcall L 
Training : (Mrs. F.C. Mc MMlister) _Great Neck Sta.,L.1 


Scotch Collies 
Bred from Inm- 
»vorted and 
stock. 
Sa ac- 


POLICE DOGS 


Doberman Pinschers 
The Dog of the Day 


For Sale: Puppies 


b lv f tion guarantesd. 

pion stock. Miss May Thomp- 
# ST. MARYCHEL KENNELS son, Prop. 


3805 Lindell Av. 


Tel. Wetlesleu 421R 


THE MOST PARTICULAR 


kennels find Standard Kennel Food solves the feed- 
ing problem. A cheap and efficient ration, cooked, 
ready to use. Nothing but the best materials used. 


money order, number of and breed. 
$7.00 per 100 Tbs. ; $6.25 in 500 


Standard Kennel Food Co. Dept. 4, nae Creek, Mich, 


CANINE SPECIALIST 
M. J. DAIR, D.V. S. 
32 W. Forty-SixTu St., NR. 5TH AVE., NEW YorK, N.Y. 
Bring your dog and cat troubles tome. Office 
and hospital at above address. In conjunction 
with my hospital and boarding kennels which 
are especially adapted for summer boarders at 
Manhasset, Long Island. 


New York City: Br Heo then 4767 
Telephones: Manhasset, L. set 450 


PEKINGESE 


Blue Ribbon Pekingese 
Puppies for Sale. Toy 
dogs bearded and house 
broken. Will call for and 
deliver dogs kept over 
week-ends. Careful and 
personal attention given 
to this work. 
MRS. J. WALLACE 
341 DeanSt. Phone3807W.Main. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud 


Make Best Companions, 
Equally at yme 
House and Stabl 


WALESCOTT KENNELS 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


Boston Terriers 
$25 and up 


Well marked and 
pedigreed stock 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
FRANK DONDERO 
Mill Street Kennels 
121 Mill Street 
Abington, ass. 


Milnshaw Kennels 


Toy Pomeranians, Pekingese, 
Brussels Griffons, Toy white 
French Poodles, Bulldogs, 
Boston Terriers and all other 
breeds. I sell my dogs on their 


allowed. 
Call, Write or Phone to 


Jules Ferond, 424 Sixth Ave. 
Tel. Farragut 380 New York 


THOROUGH - BRED p= 
WHITE COLLIES} 


The Most Beautiful ae 

Dogs in the World ee 
A Guardian for 
Home. Playmate for 
the Children, Com- 
panion for the House- 
hold, and an Ideal 
Shepherd. 


NNELS 


Monticelte 


Overbrook Kitten Exchange 
Where all colors of Reg- 
istered Stock can be pur- 

ased. Nothing handled 


boarded. Individual home 
care. Persian Studs at Service. Blue, Orange, Si!- 
ver and White. Tel. Greeley 2521. 


SUSANNA S. BELL, 253 West 34th St., opp. Pena. Station, N. Y.C. 


dogs or unrelated pair for breeding. 
sincere dealings and satisfaction. W 


unsurpassed 


true as stee TH 
VIBERT AIREDALES ARE SPECIALLY SELECTED for brains and brawn, raised under 1000 fruit trees, healthy, 
hardy, abueintely free from distemper ot which we never had a case. CLASSY, COBBY, UPSTANDING STOCK, thor- 


pedigreed, registered, certified. 


The Kind of a Dog They Turn in the Street to Look At 


WE OFFER: (1) Healthy, hardy, active, thorou hbred, rolypoly, comical, jovide uppies, male, female or unrelated pairs. 
se 3 A splendid bitch already served b v our 8 ay stud. We guarantee prompt shipment, safe delivery anywhere on éarth, 
SHIP TO EVERY STA x. 
AT STUD, Brainy, Brawny, Noble, Upstanding AL CHAMPION KCOTENAI CH 
in the world). Fee $23. Also puppies out of this as, = lv 
request. Also stud card. ABSOLUTELY LIMI LESS. REFERENCES. VIBERT AIREDALE KENNELS, Box 31A, Weston, New Jersey 


oughbred. 


VIBERT AIREDALE TERRIERS 


‘““ONE MAN” Dog 


Classiest, bravest dog bred. THE popular Ales of the times for home, city, country, auto. IDEAL WITH CHILDREN. 


dependable, TRUSTWORTHY, companion, romping playmate. Matchless watch and ond 


all round hunter by 


ONE PERFECT GIFT FOR BIRTHDAY OR OTHER HOLID: 


toosevelt and Rainey. Keenly intelligent, steadfastly 


IN THE UNIO all over neers and South America an 


(2) Grown or partly grown male or female 


abroad. 
OOK (the only American bred international champion Airedale stud 
express vour bitch to Weston, N. J., she will be bred and returned. Descriptive illustrated booklet and price list on 


Phone Bound Brook, 397 


ip 
= 
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ae te We guarantee this food if used regularly to pro- 
\ i | mote your dogs’ condition and to be a ration your 
= & dogs will crave. Otherwise we will take back the 
sal feed and return money in full. Shipments made 48 
hours from receipt of order or notification sent. 
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Every Kennel 


in 


Harper’s 


Bazar is 


Recommended 


COLLIES 


Puppies and 
Gro 


Imported and 

American Bred 
Over 150 first 
and special prizes 
taken last year, 
including best 
of both sexes at 
Madison Square 
Garden, the larg- 
est show in the 
country. Ex- 
hibited this sea- 
_ son at five shows 
| and won 225 first 
and special 
prizes. 


Nothing Under $25° 
Alstead Collie 

Kennels 
Rahway, New Jersey 


Spaniels 
ROBINHURST 
sale— 
Young cock- 
er spaniels, 
male and fe- 
male, in red, 
black and 
parti - color. 
All clean, 
h ealthy 
from prize winning 
stock that will make fine pets. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Write jor particulars and description 


ROBINHURST KENNELS, Glen Head, Long Island 


CHOW PUPPIES 


For Sale, ants red, sired 


by the famous 
Champion Win Sum Ming 
T’ Sing and Sum Chum. For 
particulars apply to 


MRS. EDW. C. WALLER - 
Beaufort Ave, & Irvington St. 
HOLLIS, LONG ISLAND 
6406 Hollis 


Telephone 


POLICE ARMY 


The property of 
Mr. and Mrs. 
B. H. Throop 


This kennel, 


point ever seen in America. 


512 Scranton Life Bldg. 


and SCOUT DOGS 


DARIUS of ELMVIEW 


Sire: CH. APOLLO VON HUNENSTEIN. 
Dam: BLANKA, 
Born April 11, 1916. 
This dog has done considerable winning, is 


one of the most beautiful animals we have at 
our kennels and we highly recommend him as a 
show dog, stud dog or companion. He has a 
splendid disposition and would make a_ good 
companion for auto trips 


We have several males and females for sale, 
none less than a year old out of excellent stock. 


Some of our dogs may be seen at our training 
and sales kennel, Hempstead Ave. & Locust St., 
Hempstead, L. I.,; and the others at our breeding 
and show kennels at Elmhurst just outside of 
Scranton, Pa. 


Prices from $100.00 up. 


the home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
Ehrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs 
For particulars adaress 


ELMVIEW KENNELS, Dept. S 


Scranton, Pa. 


ELMVIEW KENNELS) 


from a breeding and show stand- ~ 


Splendid collection of Orange- 

Sable puppies by my 
celebrated orange-sable win- 
ner—Brilliant Sunrise, out of 
imported bitches. 


My stock is of the very best. 
Dogs raised in my own home. 
For particulars address 


MISS M. E. JOHNSON 
37 Waverly St. Brookline, Mass. 


Puppies a 
Specialty 


POLICE DOGS 


Satisfaction | 
Guaranteed 


PALISADE KENNELS 


Box 50 EAST KILLINGLY, CONN. 


FOR SALE 


Wire Haired and Smooth Fox Terriers, 
Sealyham and West Highland White 
Terriers. Also the best Cairn Terriers 
in this country, All ages. AT STUD 
rize winning Terriers of the above 
reeds. Address Isaac Black, Green- 
tree Kennels: (The property ‘of Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney), Manhasset, 


Long Island. 
PEKINGESE 


Fifty. Allagesand colors. 
Large number imported 


and pictures. 


Mrs. H. A. Baxter 
Great Neck, L. I. 
e 418 


Aliso 489 ue New York 


Telephone 1236 Vanderbilt 


Sunnybrae Collie Kennels 


Offer for sale puppies and 
matured stock by the world 
famed sire, 


are full 
Seedley 
Strains. For 35c 

ty booklet on training the 
‘ollie. 


F. RAMOND CLARK 
Bloomington, Iil. 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for dogs that are 
ae run down, thin and unthrifty, 

ith weak, watery eyes, variable ap- 
petite and “high colored urine. A almost 
make a dead dog eat. Price, 50 cents. 160 
pages on dog training, 10 cents. 


The Dent Medicine Co., Newburgh, N. Y., Toronto, Canada 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


=BINDO, at stud, $5 During the last year I have 
supplied the readers of 
Harper’s Bazar with Boston 
Terriers. Every purchaser 
is a satisfied customer. I 
can satisfy you as I have 


companions. specialty 
is handsomely marked 
Bostons 

MRS. R. F. FORBUSH 
30 Mallon Road Dorchester. 


MEDOR DOG SHOP 


formerly of Londen, Eng. 


FFERS a 

most attrac- 
tive assortment 
of Canine Thor- 
oughbreds for 
your approval, al F 
the most reason- | 
able prices pos- 
sible consistent 
with quality. 


Toy Breeds 
Our Specialty 


Won’t you consider this an invitation to 
call any time? 

Write us if you can’t come in; 
antee to please you. 


MRS. F. VOGEL, Prop 
70 W. 47th St..N. Y¥.C. Phone 6340 


we guar- 


Boston Terrier Puppies 
by the celebrated winner Seal 
Kid Jr. These puppies are 
handsomely marked and intelligent. A 
good show type and companion. From 
$25 and up. Boston Terriers, all ages, 


for sale. 5. QUELLETT 
355 Salem St.. Lawrence, Mass. 


BELGIAN AND 


For Sale GERMAN POLICE 


Puppies from prize winners of the best 
breeding at reasonable prices. Correspond- 
ence answered immediately. Satisfaction 


“xuaranieed. 
MRS. E. SPIES, 
Woodhaven, L. lI. 


1617 Briggs Ave., 
Tel. Richmond Hill 4365. 


g 


GERMAN POLICE DOG 


Pupptes by the big New York Winner— 
Fels Von Gesundbrunen—out of regis- 
tered bitches. . My prices are reasonable. 


MRS. E. J. DUNGATE, 
1333 E. Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


have for sale 


Reasonable prices 


Washington Street, 
Haverhill 


Two Splendid Litters a4 


Practise Economy 


By providing your dog with 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
and PUPPY BISCUITS 


Write for ormples nod send stamp for 
0. 4 ure. 


BOSTON TERRIERS. | 
have proven one of the most 


of all times. 
e handsomely 


og 
of 
ox 
® 
5 
as 


will ‘fll you your order. 


Y WM. MOBLEY 


SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., 


moot Fox 
Irish Terriers, 
J edale_ Terriers, 
Black and 
Tan Terriers, Bull 
Terriers and mostly all 
breeds for sale. 


Apply 
ALF DELMONT 
Leeds Kennels Wynnewood, Pa. 


(For Sale) 


kind, gentle and 
house and auto broken. 


fawn with white markings. 
—a telegram will receive priority. 
high quality of 


WARFLEIGH KENNELS 
Lock Box 516 


English Bulldog 


An ideal pet for the child— 
thoroughly 


This female is young and a beautifully 
marked specimen of the breed, being a 


Offered for quick sale at the extremely 
low price of $135.00 and sold for no fault 


We have at all times matured stock for 
sale at prices that are consistent with the 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEWARK,N. J. 


igh Rent Section 
.ALL BREEDS 


The 
Unvarnished 
Truth. 


is always 
told about 
our stock. 


The correspondent and prospective 
purchaser—no matter where located 
—is always assured of best attention, 
that same good stock and service as 
we would furnish our city friends. 


Ours is a good reputation of long 
standing, ours is a stock of proven 
merit—and a service of unquestioned 
difference. 


This all for you to command! 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 Street (half-block from 
amaker’s) New York 
Reuben Clarke, National 
and a years”) ‘in your service 
years 


TOY SPANIEL 
an 
PEKINGESE 


Puppies, all colors and ages. 
Sound, healthy stock of the 
best breeding. 20 vears ex- 
perience. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Prices $25 up. Write 
for descriptions and prices. 
Mrs. C. H. Hollis, Owner. 
683 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


French Bulldogs 


For show ring or com- 
grow gs. 
winners at stud. 


Haworth Kennels 
Mrs. Mabel J. Riddell 
Haworth, N. J. 


ANGORA KITTENS 


from famous international stocks. The 
Angora is the most companionable and 
lovable of all breeds. Prices most reason- 
able. German Police Dogs of best breed- 
ing for sale. 

MRS. W. L. MAC. CAMMON 
Auburndale Mass. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free any 
address by the A wher 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


1918 
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antiques 


THE ANTIOU NITURE EXCHANGE 
hirty-third Street, N. 

of antique and a. furni- 

ture at remarkably low prices. Inspection invit. 


RUSSIAN ART GOODS including antiques in 
brass, copper, bronze; also an unusually fine col- 
lection of linen embroideries. Call or ies. 
Russiar Art Studio, 18 E. 45th St., N. Y. 


BRASS & COPPER ANTIQUES of every de- 
scription. Candlesticks,andirons, door knockers. 
Linen embroideries $1 up. Many unique gifts. 
Call or write.Russian Antique Shae. 1 F.28th St. 


arts & crafts 


GIVE A PATRIOTIC tone to your home by 
sending $2.00 for our Eagle-handied Tea Bell. 
he Julian Shop. 

Box 442, Fort Lee, New Jersey. 


BEDSIDE & TABLE looms designed for hospi- 
tals & homes. Two models with 4 heddles & 4 
threadies. C't’'g. Weaving lessons by Elna M. 
De Neergaard. Tawido Studio, 96 5 Ave., N. Y. 


art embroidery 


RY HESSE, 399 Sixth Ave., 24-25 St., 
Knit for. Soldier boys. Columbia, 
Good Shepherd Yarns. French Tapestries. 
New shipment W epee Knit Goods. 


G. & V. PILLORI. Importers of Florentine 

Laces and Linens. Carrara Marble Statuary. 

544 Madison Ave., Telephone 1939 Plaza. 
New York 


art galleries 


4 DUDENSING & SON 

. 44th St., N.Y.C. Foreign & American 
Colors in America, suitable Gifts for all occa'ns. 


Free School Information. Turn to pages 6 
15 and get reliable information about schools 
enrolling your son or daughter. 


beauty culture 


CHER-ROSE, perfect waterproof lip tint. With 
& without color. Prevents & heals chapped lips 
immediately; invaluable to motorists: price $1. 
A.J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


GRAY HAIR TONIC that will not dye hair or 
skin but restores gray hair to its natural color. 
Price $1.00. A. J. MacHale, 420 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


SPIRO’S Eyebrow and Lash Perfector $1.10 
per box. application lasts 2 to 4 weeks, 
giving beautiful shape & tint. Treatment 50c 
at Spiro’s 26 W. 38th St., N. Y. 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is 
harmless; nourisheseyelashes, makinglong,silky. 
Cultivatesmarvelously ‘long used ;recom mended; 
cannot beimitated $1. 10. Mary Grey,2 E.46thSt. 


MME. MAYS 
Face Specialist 
50 West 49th Street 
Bryant 9426. New York City. 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Est. 30 yrs. Per- 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by known 
cians. One address: 50 W. 49 . N.Y. Bry.9426. 


- DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Facial Treat- 
ments with Prep. of the greatest French speci 
ist. endorsed by royalty. Send for booklet 
advice about home treatments. 630 5 Ave. N. Y. 


MME. BERTHE’S, Pure Complexion Cream, 
for Massage and Cleansing will not grow hair. 


Valuable information to those having an un- | 


desirable hair growth. 12 W. 40th St., N-Y.C 


WANAMAKER BEAUTY SCHOOL, Scien- 
tific beauty treatments. Complete Beauty Cul- 
ture course by mail. eee for particulars. Mme. 
Coyle, 383 Fifth Ave., N.Y., bet. 35 & 36 Sts. 


SPECIALIST in treating the scalp for dan- 
dru loss of hair or eczema, also scientific 
Sectal treatment. Phone Murray Hill 3771. 
Mile. Lydia, 148 East 45th St., New York City. 


PERFECT BLACKHEAD TREATMENT is 
the latest scientific victory of the Ferrol System. 
Removes blackheads and their causes. $2.50 
postpaid. 200 West 72nd Street, New York. 


LINES PERMANENTLY REMOVED 
REGINA D. Ss 

European Gradua 

201 W. 120th St. Tel. ye 1367. 


VIVABRIGHT is a tonic that keeps eyes young, 
clear and sparkling. It rests the optic nerves 
and refreshes tired, dull eyes. Price $1. by mail. 
Eve Becktel, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EVE’S LASH LONG promotes a thick, long 
growth of eye lashes, adding a beautiful frame 
and demure look to the eyes 
Eve Becktel, 


WHERE 


= 
- 


suggestions here. 


Rates: One year, $48 


candies 
QUALIT Yjand PREMIERE CHOCOLATES 


contain so much real value that each piece is 
an advertisement in itself. To be had only 
at the better stores at 


65c—-90c—-$1.25 PER POUND. If your dealer 
does not carrx them we would be pleased to 
pet y you direct by parcel post. H. D. Foss 
& Co., Boston. New York Offce, 41 Un. Sq. 


children things 


HELEN SPEER, 17 East 47th 


St. 
Children’s garden smocks, porch furniture, sand 


toys. Playroom and nursery equipment. 
Send for eatalog 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


‘Where to Shop” 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser. 


eo is « group of distinguished sma!! shops. 
find for yourself, and so valuable after you have found them—all of them 
cordially recommended to the readers of Harper's Bazar. 


During this month you will be able to find a 
To secure prompt attention say a your letter that you saw 
the advertisement in the July Number of Harper's Bazar. 


_Copied, 


500-5th Ave:. N.Y. 


the kind that are so hard to 


host of unusual Summer 


Four months, $18 


corsets 
(Continued) 
MME. GARDNER, Mgr. Le Papillon Corset 
Co. After years of scient. designing our models 


are univers. admitted to be of super. style and 
workmanship. 45 W. 55th St., N.Y. Col. 866. 


ROSO Combination Belt Corset, 


for Hernia, 


Prolapse, ete. (laced front) latest Custom 
Models. Send for Roso Corset 
12-14 E. 46th St.. N. ¥. Opp. Ritz. Dept. C. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Custom-made corsets for the woman of 
fashion. 11 East 47th Street, New York City. 

Telephone 1552 Murray Hill. 


MADAME L. BROWN, formerly fitter for 
Peetz Corset Co., has opened her own estub- 
lishment at 45 W est 37th St., N.Y.C. Corsets 
ready to wear, $5 up. Order C oven $12. 50 up. 


dancing 


(Continued) 


The Helen Moller Temple. 

(;reek dancing in its purest form. 
and children’s courses. 
Address Secretary, 746 


Dedicated to 
Private, class 
Madison Ave 


employment agencies 


et BRINKLEY, 507-5th Ave., N. 

Tel. Vanderbilt 4743. Supplies governesses, 
epers, competent household servants, 
personally investigating ref. Inventories taken. 


| fancy dress & costumes 


FRANCESCA TEXTOR will rent or specially 
design and execute costumes for fancy dress oc- 
casions. Amateur plays receive personal super- 
vision. 104 W. 48th St. Tel. Bryant 4335. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period. 
made to measure. To rent, or for sale. Ne 

ideas for fancy dress balls. Broadway od 
tuming Co., 116 W. 48th St..N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


TAMS—COSTUMES of every Gescription for 
every occasion to hire or made to or 
Every rented costume as clean as ‘ 

A. W. Tams, 1600 Broadway (48th St.). ar . 


LOUISE GREENWOOD, Specialist in Corsets. 
cleaned, repaired; most reas. hg 
Ready to wear. Descriptive bkit. 

, cor. 42d St. ‘Vanderbilt "S45. 


order 


THE CONNECTING LINK . 


Through the “Where to Shop” 
stantly 


But the real connecting link is Miss Jane 
Bazar Shopping Ser- 


Jarvis, of the Harper’s 


vice. She will act as your personal represen- 
tative and will buy for you. 
charge, anything at all. No matter 


tory your careful attention and by 
vantage of this service: 


Address all communications to Miss Jane 
care of the Harper's Bazar Personal 


Jarvis. 
Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 West 
goth Street 

New York 
City. 


bib, 


cleaning & dyeing 
KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING AND 


Dyeing Co high class. cleaners and dyers; 
gowns cleaned and returned in 24 hours. Main 


507 Fifth yi lrg office 402 E. 3ist St. Branches in ‘phone book 
blouses corsets 


THE RAE EDITH blouse & gown of character. 
Hand & machine made blouses to ores or ready 
to wear. Mail orders solicited. 500 Fifth Ave., 


GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, 

fitted by experienced gig > Over fifty dif- 

ferent models $2.50 u Olmstead Corset re 
B4th Street. N. Y. 


without extra 
where 
vou live you can benefit by giving this direc- 


taking ad- 


Is your son, 
tives in France, or prepering | to leave for France? 
If so, send. him this George W 
a Khaki bag with a rabler poc ket containing 
eight handv 
Complete, $2. 


you are con- 
kept in close touch with the newest 
offerings of the best stores in the country. 


A hammock with- 
out a cushion is 
like a cake with- 
out flavoring. 
But the remedy 
lies in this hand- 
somely. embroi- 
dered and most 
comfortable 
Hammock Cush- 
ion. $6.50. 


your husband, or any of your rela- 
Washington Kit— 


articles tor the boy “over there. 
Bag—without article 


Here is something unique for the baby. It is a 
but not an ordinary one. Made of pique 
with three soldiers in colored cross-stitch. Price $1 


corset hospital 


feathers & boas 


PARADISE, Goura, Fans & Marabou Stoles 
reconstructed; newest Boas & Fancies made 
from your old feathers. Prompt mail service. 
H. Methot, 29 West 34th Street, New York. 


flesh reduction 


SUPERFLUOUS Flesh reduced by modern sci- 
entific electrical method. No dieting or exer- 
cising 1equired. Dr. R. Newman, lic. phys:, 286 
5th Ave.,(nr.30 St.),N.Y.C. Phone Mad.8q.5758 


NEW LIFE FOR FLESHY PERSONS. Fat 
and ungainliness permanently disposed of with- 
out medicine, diet or exercise. Rebecca Miller, 
109 West 42nd St., N. Y. City. Bryant 382 - 


FREE TO STGUT PEOPLE— Illustrated Re- 
ducing Book and 50-cent trial box Adipo Reduc- 
ing Materials, free, postpaid anywhere. 100,000 
used. Address, Adipo, 4937-Beard Bldg., N. ¥. 


FLESH REDUCING CREAM will reduce from 
three to five pounds a week. Sample 
jar with instructions, $3.00. Leslie A. 
Goodell. Hotel Langham, Boston, Mass. 


furniture 
BABY FURNITURE—For the baby & child, 


beds, chairs, ete., made of wood. ‘The Better 
~hings.’ Free booklet. ' Frank M. Sawyer, 
3512- av Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


YORK GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Ine. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on ei 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City 


MARY ALLEN Distinctive Furniture. E very- 
thing in furniture & household furnishings: at- 
tractive prices. Write for articles desired. 
36 Washington Square. ‘Felephone Spring 3309. 


YOU ARE OR INTEND refurnishing. your 
home. Mme. Naftal will purchase whatever fur- 
niture,rugs,draperies, etc., you wish to dispose of. 
Write or phone. 69 W.45St., N. Y. Bryant 670. 


furs 


FUR REMODELING: WE 
in renovating old_ furs. 
prices are as low as 
consistent with 


Go Workmanship. 
but best is sold 
ino shop. e 2210 Greele 
A. H. Son. 37 W.37 St. 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, FURRIERS. Furs 
to order, repaired and remodeled for particular 
persons wanting excellent workmanship. 

4 West 37th Street. Tel. Greeley 2746. 


ALL REPAIRING is done under my personal 
supervision & at the lowest possible rates. Why 

not bring your old furs & let me suggest ano . 
new styles. M. Tepper, 120 W. 44th St.,N.Y.C. 


PECKER 
French Furrier 
Remodeling old furs after latest bu styles. 
616 Lexington Avenue, N. YY. - a 7323. 


Fine Siberian Fox Scarfs for summer wear in 
Taupe, Poiret, Kamchatka, also Natural Red 
Fox at $35. Catalogue of Fur Garments sent on 
request. J. O. Tepper, 12 W. 36 St., nr. 5 Ave. 


R. & B. O’CONNELL Corsets made to order 
Corsets copied. Old ones made new. Mail 
orders solicited. 17 West 42d Street, New York, 
Tel. Vanderbilt 3278. 


BUY FURS NOW-—Direct from m’f'rs. with 
fullest guarantee. Largest manufacturer buying 
skins direct from trappers. Write for discount 
list & cata. Herman Reel Co.,. Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled perhaps, by consulting this page. 
If the thing tga require is not mentioned here, 
write the Baza 


dancing 


gowns bought 


MME. NAFTAL pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slightly used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
ware. 69 West 45th St., N.Y. Tel. 670 Bryant. 


New York. Stevens Building, Chicago. 179 Madison Ave., 
MAISON CAMAS MME. BINNER The Vestoff-Serova School, 26 E.46 St.,.N.Y.C. | MME. ht —Telephone Bryant 1376. 
Strictly Hand Made Blouses of Corsetiere, is cultivating figures with her famous Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpreta- 103 W. 47th Street, N. Y 
extraordinary value. Plaza 9139. corsets. Internationally famous for thirty tive, ete. Illus. text books on Nature or Russian Absolutely Full Value Paid for Ladies’ Misfit. 
623 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. years. 561 Fifth Avenue. New York. ' dancing: $5 vol.: descriptive cata. H on request. Or Slightly Used Clothing of Anv Description. ’ 


$3.00 BLOUSE SHOP 

Specialising one price Georgette & Crepe de 
chine, permits offering of exceptional values. 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Send for booklet H. 
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MME. ROSE LILLI, Corsetiere 

Originator of the only Rose Lilli Corset, for 
25 years the premier custom-made corset. 
15 W. 45th St., New York. Tel. 2818 Bryant. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Graduate Russian Im- 


lee Ballet School, personally teaches all 
ranches of the Dance: daily novmal. classes for 
teachers: brochure,163 W. 57thS N.Y.,B’kKlet 


WE PAY CASH for Evening & Street Gowns: 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, Jewelry 
& Silverware. Consult Us Before You Sell. Wr ite, 
phone, send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N.Y. 
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gowns bought 


(Continued) 


SELL TO MME. NAFTAL, 69 Ww est 45th St. 
Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value for 
your fine used evening, street and dinner 
frocks; also diamonds, jewelry and silverware. 


hotels 


miscellaneous 


stationery 


HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON, 

29th St. For women. 

wards. Meals a la carte: 
Luncheon 40c. Dinner 50c. 


29 East 


Booklet F ree. 


HEMSTITCHING—Accordion & Knife pleat- 
3 buttons covered & buttonholes. 

Tailor supplies. Send for price 
list. B. Goldsmith & Co., 666-6th Ave., N. Y. 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES 

and ‘‘Wedding Suggestions,’’ an interesting and 
authoritative booklet, sent on request. The 
Crowell Co., 109 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 


gowns remodeled 
LET ME HELP YOU ECONOMIZE by re- 


modeling your passé gowns. I also make to 
order dresses from your own materia 
Peterson, 61 West 46th Street, New York. 


Hotel Webster, 40 W. 45 St.,iust off 5th Ave., 
on one of city’s quietest stree ts. Favored by 
women without escort. Most beautiful of N.Y.’s 
small hotels. Booklet. W. Johnson Quinn. 


Hotel Hargrave, West 72d St., bet. B’way & 
Columbus Ave., N.Y. 1 block to Central Park. 
Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with 
mod. rates. Send for Bklet. Eugene Cable, Mer. 


gowns & waists 


LE MARQUIS, 12 E. 3ist St., N.Y.C. 


mer. 
without 


plan; room with bath & meals $3.50; 
meals, $2. Real comfort for ladies travelling 
alone. Write for illustrated ‘‘Booklet A.’’ 


UNUSUAL BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, 
gowns and suits combine style coe workman- 
ship. Artistic remodeling makes old gowns new. 
Von Kull Co., 11 West 35th Street, | fe 


WOODWARD, B'way & 55th St. Dignified 
hotel for people of refinement. Rates moder- 
ately consistent; superior service. Easy access 
terminals, shopping and amusement centre. 


MADAME HAMAD—SMART GOWNS for 
all occasions. Made to order. Your materials 
optional. Remodeling. - Mail orders solicited. 
Price reas. 179 W. 93 St..N.Y.C.Tel.1969 River. 


STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED—TI will 
call at your home for fittings. Remodeling a 
specialty in the most expert manner. Miss 
Squires, 203 W. 87th St., N. Y. Sch. 7553. 


MARY FLYNN specializes in stout figures 

Gowns for all occasions. Gowns skillfully re- 
modele Smart waists for tailored suits. 
105 W. 68th St.,.N.Y¥.C. Tel. 6421 Columbus. 


HAMILL, INC. 
Gowns made to order, to 
suit your individual taste. 
760 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


GOWNS OF SPECIAL DESIGN, to order for 

ney costumes, Genuine Panama Hats. 
Charlotte Miller, Jane Bullene, 680 Lex. Av., N.Y. 


STELLA MOINEHAN, formerly of Maison 
Blane. Dresses, Blouses and Neckwear Finest 
material. Perfect workmanship. Inspection 
cordially invited... 44 West 50th St. Circle 4419. 


WHITE—46 WEST 46TH STREET, » N. 
ns—-— Blouses—— ists 

Styles for Occasion. 
Moderately Priced. 


Ow 


hair 


ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO powders 
tone the acete color faded or greyish hair, giv- 
ing a velous gloss and bright tints, $1. 
Henna Spesiaities Co., 505-5th Ave., Am 2 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER’S if you want expert 
personal attention for a permanent wave. 
Positively no friz or kink. J. Schaeffer, 542 Fifth 
Avenue. Phone: Murray Hill 5772. 


For TRULY SCIENTIFIC care of hair, (per- 
manent waving), special shampoos, henna 
treatments & remedies made specially for you, 
come to Chas. Frey, 507 Fifth Ave., New York, 


THE_ NESTLE 


Original. 


THE. NESTLE 
Home Outfit 
for Permanent Waving. 
Over 3000 in use. 


e 


0., 
657 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THE BROZTELL— 27th Street at 5th Avenue, 
York. Hub of shopping wheel. 

hea for ladies without escort. Kvery room 
with bath and shower. $1.50 a day upwards. 


“HOTEL ALBERMARLE 54th St. at Broadway 
in the center of the amusement and shopping 
district. 
bath $2 up. Parlor, bedroom & bath, $2.50 up. 


Partic- 


Room adjoining bath $1.50 up. Private 


HOTEL MARSEILLES, Broadway atlO3rdSt., 

. Express sub. sta. at door. Room with 
bath $2.50 upaService alacarte. Moderate prices. 
Club breakfast from 45ec up. C. A. Storm, Mer. 


FOR RELIABLE SCHOOL INFORMATION 
r 


School Bureau, Harper’s Bazar, 
119 West 40th Street, New Y ork 


JESSIE WILCOX SMITH’S “Madonna”, 
Ley pee 3 by critics as one of the best; 
size: 23 x 28 inches. 

Postpaid, $1.50. 


Engraved Wedding Invitations, Everett Waddey 
Co., has for a generation insured highest quality. 
100 ‘delivered anywhere $8.50. Book *Wede ae 
Etiquette’ Free. 7 So. lith St., Richmond, 


“American Girl” 

‘4 inch size, 20¢c e post paid. 

12 x 16 inch size, 35¢ each, post paid. 


line of all his 
ries. 


100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $6.75 or 
invitations, hand- ae PS 2 sets of envelopes, 
100 Calling Cards, $1.2 Ww rite for samples. 
B. Ott Engraving C O. “yo41 Chestnut St., Phila, 


MOTHER GOOSE PICTURES, by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Eighteen subjects; size 11 x 
14 inches; $6.00 per set, post paid. Indi- 
vidual subjects, 35e each, post paid. 


NURSERY RHYME pictures: the latest pic- 
tures to be published by Jessie Willcox Smith. 
Six subjects:—''The Sandman,” ‘‘Twinkle 
Twinkle, Little Star,’ ‘“‘Little Drops of 


ater, Like Little Pussy, “(‘hild’s Grace,” 
3abes in the Woods 12x16 inches 
Price 75c each. All subjects in full colors; 
ready for framing. 


CATALOG, over 100 pictures sent on receipt 
of postage: all deliveries 
Cosmopolitan Print Departmen 

119 West 40th Street. New York City. 


Music 
INSTRUCTIONS IN PIANO and 


Stadio 
345 West-122 2d Btrest, New | Cc 


theory 


OU will find this 
assistance before going away for the sum- 


mer. 


directory of invaluable 


Every possible need is provided for. 


interiors 


water 


LENORE WHEELER WILLIAMS, designer 
of little things not found in the shops. Unusual 
cretonnes, early American china, antiques. Tel. 
ee Hill 5381. 48 E. 49th Street, N. Y. C 


R. DUDENSING & SON;—45 West 44th 


St., N . C. The largest and most complete 
po es hen in America, suitable for gifts for all 
occasions. 


toilet preparations 


Noma Night Blooming Balm: Simple to use, 
Removes large pores, blackheads and lines, 
giving youthful contour. B. Altman, Bonwit 
Teller. Prof. C. D. Irving, 535 West Llith Street. 


c. F. Hair Restorer for prematurely grey hair 
$1.25. Complexion & Scalp remedies $1. S 

3c stamp for booklet on care of the Hair & Skin 
by Charles Frey, 507 Sth Ave.: > ate 


gifts 


SURPRISES— Cape Cod Fire Lighters for log 
fires. C urtain Holders. Match Box Holders. 
**Big Stick’’ for recording children’s heights. Asx 
for circular. Cape Cod Shop, 320 5th Ave., N. 


Distinctive Cards & novelties for soldiers “13 
well as civilians may be obtained from Ernest 
Dudley Chase, 251 ‘auseway Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. There’s a catalog. 


FROM FLORENCE, Italy, blouses entirely 
hand made. Outing hats, collar & cuffs:in Filet, 
Organdy, etc. ‘hise. & retail. Cat. on youueds: 
Heath & Mills, 18 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


For the Bride’s Chest: unusual emb. linens. 
breakfast-tray sets, dinner and luncheon sets, 
boudoir pillows, handkerchiefs. Send references 
for select’n. EedithAllenHall Studio,Stamford,Ct. 


wholesale gifts 
JOLIN SHOP 


Artistic, useful and unexpected novelties, are 
being shown in our show-room for the coming 
season. 303 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THINGS CHINESE. Indirect Lamps, Book 
Blocks, Lacquered DoorStops, Compotes,Combi- 
nation Tea, Knittingor WorkStands. Writeforcir- 
culars.UtilitarianArtStudios,GrandRapids, Mich. 


jewelry 


patterns 


willow furniture 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Ladies discard- 
ed gowns, furs, wraps, diamonds, jewelry, gold, 
silver, etc. Mail or phone calls attended to. 
Mrs. S. Cohen, 629-6th Avenue. 4676 Creeley. 


S.. WYLER pays highest prices for pearls, dia- 
monds & other precious stones, also platinum, 
gold & silver; (confidential). Est. 30 7. aerey 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52d St., N. Y. 


PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE for Ladies 
and Children’s garments after any picture 
or description; reasonable prices, perfect fit 
Mail orders a specialty. Mrs. Weisz, 41 W. 35th 


photography 


SPECIAL FURNITURE for Gardens properly 
made and promptly shipped: large display on 
hand. Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42d 
Street, City. 

WILLOW SWING seats for the Porch and 
out under the trees $15 to $25. Complete with 
chains and hooks. Joseph P. McHugh, 9 W. 
4?d Street, City. 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, old gold, silver, platinum, antiques, 
pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once. 
146 West 23rd Street, New York. 


CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, 
Gold, Silver, new or broken. Prices 
ceptionally high. Est. 40 years. 
69 West 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 656 


Gems, 


NDRE, Hair Specialists, Sole manufacturers 
of Oriental coloring to restore premature grey 
hair. $2 box. Send for Booklet. Application 
Parlors & Salesrooms, 45 W. 39th St., N. Y. 


NEOS-HENNE for grey & faded hair. Any 
shade from blonde to black. Applied in all up-to- 
date Beauty & Hair Dressing Parlors; write for 
information to Neos Co., 366 Fifth Ave.. 


HENNA D’OREAL for Gray or Faded Hair. 
composed of pulverized Henna and Herbs. All 
shades. Easy toapply: harmless. $1.35 postpd: 

Paul, 34 West 37th Street, New York. 


Hair Specialist in treating grey hair with 
O’ Natural wavy 
Permanent waves. Prices very moderate. Mme 

Fried. 15W. 34 St.,opp. Waldorf. Tel, 3907 Greel. 


lingerie 


Silk Underwear and Negligees to individan! 
Exclusive styles, refined tast 
embr’d in artistically ha colors. 

Paula, 622 W. 137th St.,N. . Aud’n R692. 


HANDPAINTED eae that will wash is 
something very unusual. ‘Trousseaux and Layettes 
our specia!ty. Sketches submitted upon request. 
Lingerie Bandbox, 54 W.50 St. N.Y. Tel. Circle 4120 


luggage 


Many users of Milnshaw Hair Grower have 
roved its efficiency. It promctes growth of the 
air, removes dandruff, prevents falling hair. 

75c-$1.50; free bkit. J. Ferond,424-6th Av.,N.Y. 


NO DYE USED! 


Korozone Method restores 
— color to gray or faded hair. By appoint- 

nly. Results guaranteed. Korozone 
Method, 2248 Broad’y,N.Y.C. Schuyler 9056. 


SUN LIGHT RAY—tThe new scientific way to 
treat scalp troubles of all kinds. Achieves 
quick and lasting results. Eve Becktel, 
507 Fifth Avenue. Vanderbilt 4943. 


CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO. The Perfect 
Shampoo for blonde and auburn hair. Prevents 
darkening: accentuates the red and golden 
tints. Not a dye or bleach. 


CROWN OF GOLD TONIC & of Gold Sham- 
poo benefits ‘‘drab’’ or ‘‘faded’’ blonde hair. 
Adds a lasting brilliancyv. $1 each 
nal Toilet Preps. Co.,.222-H Mad. Sq.St.,N.Y. 


an 
The Crudol Co., Inc., 


An Experienced Sc alp Specialist. English 
Henna Shampooing. All conditions of the Scalp 
Treated. Fee. Helen MacCulloch, 
25 W. 42d 8t., N. Y¥.C. M. H. 8633. 


LIKLY LUGGAGE guaranteed wardrobe 
trunks, traveling bags, suit cases and all arti- 
cles for traveler’s use. Send for catalogue. 

Bazar du Voyage, 311 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


THE LONG FELT WANT 

May be filled, perhaps by consulting this page. 
If the thing you require isnot mentioned here, 
write the Bazar. 


maids’ uniforms 


NURSES. CUTE ASS’N 
Fifth Avenue 
= 38th Street 
New York. 
Collars 
Cap ready made Cuffs 
Coats and to order Aprons 
Bonnets Bibs 


also 
Authorized Red Cross Garments 
Nurses’ Outfitting Ass’n, 
425 Fifth Avenue. 


‘MARY DALE CLARKE 
Appointments at home or in the studio. 
I shall not be satisfied unless you are— 
Tel. Plaza 1492 665 Fifth Avenue. 


window shades 


shoes 


Window Shades, custom-made to conform to 
window & interior appointments. Measurem’ts. 
& esti. req. Exhibition salesrooms. 
Co., 101 Park Avenue, New York 


**‘SHOE CRAFT’’ SHOP—27 W. 38 St., N. Y. 
Fifth Avenue in sizes S's, 9, 10, 
widths AAAA, AAA, AA, to D. Send for 
catalog H S and ‘Fitting the Narrow Foot.”’ 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE, 36 West 36th Street, 
N.Y.C. Recommended by highest authorities for all 
foot troubles. Built upon scientific principles—neat 
in appearance. Send for booklet. 


E. HAYES, 9 West 29th Street, New York. 
Individual style in ladies’ shoes to order in 
materials and color of costumes. Write for 
booklet and directions in self-measurement. 


shopping commissions 


MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
proval. Services free. Send for bulletin. 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MRS. F. L. HOWLAND, S23 W. 157th St. 
shops for or with you. No charge. Out-of- 
town commissions promptly executed. Chaperon- 
ing. References. Tel. Audubon 3396. 


sick room supplies 


Ordinators enable window shade rollers to be 
lowered from top to admit fresh air & light. For 
all windows in modern edifices. Ordinator Co., 
Architects Bldg., New York City 


yarns 
ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 


garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
of instructors. Elsa Barsaloux, 400 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Opposite Tiffany. 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


BETTY NELSON at Hotel Monterey 
offers a scientific Henna application 
for all shades of hair at moderate cost. 


Hotel Monterey, Asbury Park, New Jersey. 
SICK PEOPLE are cheered, if you send them Rev Hi 
MILLIUS, 13 West 38th Street, New York 


specialty shops 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS 
Beautiful, practical gifts for every occasion. 
Made only to order. Illus. cat. H in colors sent 
on request. Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 


Mr. Frank, Specialist in Permanent Hair 
Waving late of 657 Fifth Ave., now located at 
542 Ave. Latest improvements. Personal 
service only. Phone Murray Hill 5772. 


maternity gowns 


EXCHANGE OF SHU T-IN-SOC IETY, 
State branch, 129 E. 34th St. Dolls fariéacan 
children’s smocks, ‘embroidery, monograms, 
Unique place cards. Mail orders filled. 


PERMANENT WAVE guaranteed to stay 
wavy 6 months or money back, 65c a curl. 
Front Waved $10. Spiro’s, 26 W. 38th Street, 
New York. Established 40 years. 


YE TUNIQUE SHOPPE 
has invented the right thin 
a Special Model 
at same “prices as _ its 


The Commission Shop, 366 Mad. Ave.,N.Y. 
Sport skirts &ehats. New style smock3, sweat- 
ers, dainty blouses, negligees. Children’s clothes 
in great variety. Artists’ Aprons. M.H. 8296. 


MISS ALEXANDER 
Face SS. Valuable information on 
xcessive growth of 
Billings Bldg. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE MODELS 
With Charming Hats to Mate 
for House, for emer for Evening. 
Ye Tunique Shoppe 53 West 37th St., N. Y. 


TONI TOGS—Smart and Comfy. Dainty 
handmade frocks & smocks for.tiny tots & 
grown-ups. Distinctive in color & design $6 up. 
Madame Toni, 8 East 48th St, New York City. 


hair. 
S. E. Cor. 34th St. & Fifth Ave. 
CRUDOL ‘‘Nature’s Hair Tonic’’ 
Removes Dandruff and prevents — hair. 
25 cents the u 
1777 Sroadway. 


millinery 


tea rooms 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
**Where to Shop”’ 
bring results to the 
consistent advertiser. 


GERHARDT HATS 
and Distinctive 
46th 


Ha 2 East 
Ritz-Carlton) N.Y 
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THE ROSE GARDEN, 36 W. 5%th St., near 
Plaza pe Dainty, satisfying meals, a la “TT 
or table d’hote. Luncheon $1; Dinner $1, $1 
Delicious cakes delivered to vestdenece. 


Society Hairdresser. For the benefit of his 
patrons will open a Summer Shop at 19 Mt. 
Desert Street, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


BENNET—Hand Made Blouses, Real 

and bday trimmed, $10 and upwards. 
y new Models _ now ready. 
Harbor. 38 47 Gis. 


Newport, R. I. 


KNICKERBOCKER Cleaning & Dyeing. Com- 
pany. All cleaning done at our worksin N.Y.C. 

We guarantee first class work manship & abt. ice 
174 Bellevue Avenue. 1. Newport 497- 


MILLIUS, 13 West 38th Street, New York. 
Society Hairdresser. For the benefit of his 
patrons will open a Summer Shop at 143 Belle- 
view Avenue, Newport, R. I. 


Saratoga, N. Y. 


MILLIUS, 13 West 38th Street, 

Society’s Hair Dresser. 

For the benefit of his patrons will 
Summer — at Saratoga. 


Filet 
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Main St., 


New. York. 
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Wilsnaps always will snap 


ILSNAPS click into place with 

a precise little ‘‘snap!’’ The 
“snap” tells you your gown is fastened 
to stay — until you want it to unsnap. 
Then how quickly, how easily Wilsnaps 
yield to your fingers’ lightest pressure 


What a feeling of comfortable security 
these rust-proof Wilsnaps add to. your 
daintiest blouse or evening gown, or 
heaviest frock or suit! 


For snap fastener security always look 
for that dependable word Wilsnap. Al- 
ways Wilsnap— wherever snap fasteners 


are used. 
THE WILSON FASTENER CO., Makers 
117 E. St.-Clair Avenue Cleveland, O. 


00 
Sor this card 
—orange colored— 


Oc everywhere 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF. 


Fashion's Fastener 
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OW that you have helped 

the Red Cross to exceed 

its quota by some sev- 
enty million dollars, what are 
you going to do next? There 
is much to be done. The Red 
Cross needs more than money. pe 
It needs you, the work of your f 
hands, of your brain, of your 
heart—it needs all of you, and 
everything you can give it in 
time and labor. _ 

In our leading article this 
month, Dr. Rosalie Slaughter 
Morton, — of the Amer- 
ican Womien’s Hospitals and 
member of the General Medi- 
cal Board of the United States, 
tells of conditions among wom- 
en and children in the war 
zone and outlines several ways 
in which you can help, through 
the Red Cross, to alleviate 
their suffering. 
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Has it ever occurred to you 
how heavily the morale of our 
soldiers and sailors depends on 
the well-being of the families they have left behind? 
Have you ever pictured to yourself the multitude of 
big and little socio-economic tangles that must result 
when thousands and thousands of men are suddenly 
uprooted from their homes—or what a stupendous 
job it must be to unravel those tangles? Don’t you 
personally know of at least one family that needs 
straightening out in some way or other? And haven’t 
you often wondered how you could really help? In 
taking care of their families, as well as of the men 
themselves, ‘‘The Greatest Mother in the World” 


-is fighting as valiantly and effectually at home as 


abroad. The story of this campaign, entitled “ Fight- 
ing the War at Home’”’, is on page 33. You will find 
it as practical as it is inspiring, for it shows how you 
too can join in the fray. 


Stories have been filtering through neutral coun- 
tries lately to the effect that Germany is starved, 
that her people are anxious for peace, that they are 
on the verge of revolt. These rumors were made in 
Germany and sent out deliberately to. make you feel 
compassion for the German people, to make you 
believe we can afford to slow up our. war activity. 
But this is no time to worry over the plight of the 
Germans. They have been taught to worship war, 
and all that goes with it, from childhood. For years 
they have been told—and have believed— that,‘‘ War 


“In a charming 
corner of a splendid 
park stands a mar- 
ble fountain framed 
by two statues, all 


_ hedged in by a thick wall of green. It is a hot 
July day. The lovely promenader has laid 
aside her sumptuous raiment that she may 


refresh herself in the 
fountain. diminu 
dusky attendant holds 


a kerchief, away from 


119 
tra 
at 


the 


orange parasol, to hide her from indiscreet 
eyes and, himself, turns his eyes, covered with 
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“The IMPROVISED BATH” 
My Cover Design— and My Fashions 
By ERTE 


limpid waters of the 
tive and gaily attired 
before his mistress an 


the beautiful bather. 


Volume LIII 


. Number 7 


Copyright, .1918, by International 
Magazine Company (Harper’s Bazar) 


Harper’s Bazar is published monthly by the International Magazine 
Company, William Randolph Hearst, President; Joseph A. Moore, Vice- 
President; Julian M. Gerard, Treasurer; W. G. 

West 40th Street, New York City. Single Copies, 25 cents. Yearly 
subscriptions in United States and dependencies, $3.00. 
postage, $1.00. In foreign countries, extra postage, $2.00. When you 
receive notice that your subscription has expired it is best to renew it 
once, using the blank enclosed. In requesting change of address 
please give the address to which The Bazar is now being sent, as well as 
new one. Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail. 


Langdon, Secretary. 


In Canada, ex- 


is a part of the eternal order 
instituted by God”’, that ‘“‘ War 
is the most august and sacred 
of human activities’’, and that 
‘““Kultur can by no means dis- 
pense with passions, vices and 
malignities’’. 

In this issue is “‘The Toy- 
maker’’, a short story by Fred- 
eric Arnold Kummer that we 
earnestly wish every man,wom- 
an and child in this country 
might read. As literature it 
is unquestionably one of the 
best things Mr. Kummer nas 
ever done. But at has more 
than the mere charm of good 
writing. It has the power of 
making you realize vividly 
what manner of brute we are 
battling against. 


HARPER’S BAZAR is still the 
only magazine of its kind which 
publishes fiction. And in ad- 
dition to Toymaker”’ 
there are, in this number, 
short stories by Alice Duer 

Miller and E. Phillips Oppenheim. “ Bluegrass and 
Broadway,” a quick-moving, entertaining. novel of 
stage life, by Maria Thompson Daviess, begins this 
month. It is full of action and suspense. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s great novel of wartime England 
is more interesting than ever. 

Stories by Gouverneur Morris, Cosmo Hamilton, 
Kate Jordan, Lucille Van Slyke, Eleanor Mercein 
Kelly and other noted authors will shortly appear. 


Working hand in hand with the great couturiers 
and milliners, our fashion staffs in New York and 
Paris bring you each month the very first word of 
the most advanced creations. In this number you 
will find the newest and best midsummer models 
from Worth, Callot, Doucet, Martial et Armand, 
Redfern, Lanvin, Chenal, Maupas, Marthe Gauthier, 
Lelong, Lucie Hamar, Lewis, Camille Roger, Baron 
and Carlier. There are original designs for seaside 
frocks and hats in chiffon, cotton crépe and foulard 
by Miss E. M. A. Steinmetz—whose work you find 
only in Harper’s Bazar. Lady Duff Gordon, a 
regular BAzAR contributor, presents her latest after- 
noon dresses. The Fifth Avenue houses show their 
smartest offerings. 


You can’t buy time. But you can save it, lots of it, 
by shopping through the BAzarR. See page 64, 


“All of this takes 
place, obviously, un- 
der the reign of 
Louis XIV.. for the 
enchanting unknown 


wears a coiffure of that period—called ‘‘Com- 
mode’’—and wears several beauty spots. 

“*So much for the cover! In my fashions this 
month I have tried to suggest some new ideas 
for trimming and draping. The youthful Pier- 
rette ruff, for instance, might be applied to any 
c..pe and worked out in almost any material; 
while the blouse made of two squares of fabric 
will, I believe, intrigue you immensely.” 
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From a pagnting by Mrs. Leslie Cotton 


MRS. RUTHERFURD STUYVESANT 

Before her marriaye to the late Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, who was a prominent member of the American colony in Paris, Mrs. 
Stuyvesant was the Baroness de Wassenaer. Within the year they came to New York to live, and Mrs. Stuyvesant entered her 
two young sons, Raoul and Henri de Wassenaer, in an American boarding-school. When France was invaded, she was so | 
roused by the sufferings of the women and children that she organized the American Fund of the Charité Maternelle. The parent 
organization is one of the oldest and most honorable of French philanthropies. Marie Antoinette was the first president of the 
society, and it has been endowed by the French Government. In 10914 the dependents of twenty thousand men, who answered the 
first call to the colors. were aided by the Charité Maternelle. America, and particularly the City of New York, has contributed | 
most generously, and during the several bombardments of Paris by the German long-distance guns the American branch cabled 
many thousands of dollars to Mrs. Stuyvesant, who, as treasurer of the Fund, has gone to France to render personal aid. 
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Doctor Morton, chairman of the 
American Women’s Ilospitals and 
member of the General Medical 
Board of the United States, knows, 
from her harrowing experiences in 
Serbia, just how urgently doctors 
are needed in the war zone. Almost 
a hundred of our women physicians 
and surgeons are already there and 
others sail by every steamer. 


AMERICAN WOMEN DOCTORS ENLIST 


T was a deserted street in a war-torn 
village near Soissons. A low-roofed 
cottage, windowless and doorless, 
was the only habitation overlooked By 
by the German guns. Ruins of 
homes, lining each side of the road- 
way, were covered with layer upon 
layer of a curiously hard and shining dust. The 
silence, heavy and deadening, was intensified by 
the monotonous rumbling of artillery-less than ten 
miles distant. So hauntingly oppressive was that 
stillness that the note of a bird, the familiar cluck- 
cluck of a barnyard fowl, would have been more 
terrifying than the shrill whine of a falling shell. 

Into this silence came the soft whirr of machinery; 
an odd-looking motor vehicle, gliding slowly round 
a bend in the road, stopped in front of the little 
parish church, laid low by enemy fire. Two Amer- 
ican women in trim olive-drab occupied the driver’s 
seat. ‘It is like nothing so much as Pompeii,” 
said one to the other as they gazed about them. 
The air seemed filled with the terror that had 
driven hundreds of fear-maddened souls before it. 

Just as the strange women started their motor, 
a hobbling figure appeared in the doorway of the 
one remaining cottage. The old woman in peasant 
garb, leaning on a heavy cane, approached with 
confidence and a great curiosity. Her story was 
soon told. All her life had been spent in that cot- 
tage, there her children had been born, and she 
had refused to leave it in the general exodus. 
When asked if she wasn’t afraid to remain there, 
she answered no, that so long as she wasn’t hit it 
was just as safe a place as any tolive. Against such 
fatalism there was nothing to be done, and the 
motor ambulance continued on its tour of mercy 
through Northern France. 

This incident was but the introduction to many 
perplexing conditions encountered by two women 
doctors sent, through the Red Cross, to France by 
the American Women’s Hospitals, Back of their 
arrival lay a campaign of continued effort on the 
part of the War Service Committee of the Medical 
Women’s National Association, a campaign that 
had resulted in the sending of these two specialists 
to make a comprehensive survey of the conditions 
affecting war-shocked women of France before, dur- 
ing, and after childbirth, and also to study the 
conditions of children living in the “‘gas sectors’’. 
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FOR HUMANE 


ROSALIE SLAUGHTER MOR Ita 


Fortunately, most of these children have been re- 
moved to places far away from the trenches, for 
such little ones can not be depended on to use their 
gas masks when the deadly fumes are set loose by 
the enemy. The women of America will be inter- 
ested to learn that five hundred of these unfortunate 
children have been placed in a ome in the Toul 
sector, where several divisions of our own army 
are stationed. 

Included in the plan of the War Service Com- 
mittee is the care of French children, orphaned in 
the natural course of the war, and those tragic 
Others, described as the children of force, whose 
unhappy French mothers are unable to provide for 
them. Our American Women’s Hospitals, the war 
name of the Medical Women’s National Associa- 
tion, is an organization of two thousand women 
doctors, whose present aim is to do everything in 
its power to help win the war. When war was 
declared, we offered. ourselves to the surgeon- 
general of the American Army and Navy, our 
first thought being, of course, to enter the military 
service. We met with the response that while 
there was no law against employing women in the 
medical military service, custom and expediency 
had so far prevented it. Our War Service Com- 
mittee, having no desire to start a contention, 
abandoned the original plan and determined to 
concentrate on civilian work, hoping perhaps 
through civilian committees to achieve military 
work. Our work is being done. therefore, through 
the Red Cross, which we found ready to accept 
our services, either as an organization or as indi- 
viduals. Almost at once we were called upon for 
specialists in pediatrics, psychiatry and _ tuber- 
culosis, as well as for skilled surgeons. Things 
have now so shaped themselves that when the 
Red Cross has to send abroad a woman physician, 
surgeon, dentist or lay worker, the A. W. H. is 
called upon to fill the need. 

Our organization, while looking forward to the 
founding of its own hospitals in the war zone, has 
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made of this first year of hostilities a 
period of active preparation. Sixty-five 
women doctors and surgeons in the hos- 


baer. pitals of France and Serbia; five motor 


ambulances in France, manned and 

driven by women, and thirteen on 

order; one completely-equipped motor 
laboratory for the Serbs on the Greek front; and 
a hospital of two hundred and fifty beds, equipped 
and manned by women, in the course of develop- 
ment for the soldiers of unhappy Serbia, mark but 
the beginning of the work that we are planning. 

Our first hospital occupies a villa in the Aisne 
sector. This hospital, formally known as the 
American Women’s Hospital No. 1, although work- 
ing as a distinct entity, is in close affiliation with 
the American Committee for Devastated France. 
We agree to maintain twenty-five beds for one year, 
including the upkeep of the ambulances, two staff 
cars, a motor dispensary, and the provisioning and 
furnishing of the hospital and equipment of the 
dispensary. We are also to staff the hospita! 
throughout, the personnel including doctors, nurses, 
dentists, bacteriologists and laboratory workers— 
all of whom are women. 

This first hospital is a small one, and is but the first 
link in the chain which the American Women’s Hos- 
pitals is working to establish from the Channel ports 
to far-away Serbia. These hospitals are primarily 
for the civilian population, whose distress is beyond 
description, but, as happened during the spring 
offensive, can be turned at once into military 
surgical centers. By the first of the year forty- 
seven physicians and fifteen technicians and lay 
workers were working in France and Serbia, and 
Dr. Regina Keyes and Dr. Mabel Flood -were in 
charge of the hospital at Vodena. In spite of con- 
gested shipping conditions, there is hardly a sailing 
that does not carry members of the A. W. H. 
across. 

The work of our organization, in its direct rela- 
tion to the war, is of a varied nature. We modeled 
our program after that of the Scottish Women’s 
Hospitals—that marvelous body of women who 
founded their order in October, 1914, the third 
month of the war, and within ten days landed a 
fully equipped unit in Belgium, ready for field or 
base hospital service. Others were dispatched in 
quick order to Serbia, Russia and France. The 
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MRS. WALTER T. ROSEN 


who is a daughter of Mrs. Lionel Guest of London, 
and a granddaughter of the late John Bigelow, has . 
been active in the Red Cross and the British Relief 
Mission since the outbreak of the war. Mrs. Rosen’s 
girlhood was spent in England, but since her mar- 
riace she has lived in New York. Her children are 
Lucy Bigelow and Walter Bigelow Rosen. 


MRS. GIFFORD A. COCHRAN 


and her children, Gifford A. Cochran, Jr., 
Drayton and Jean, are spending the summer at 
Runnymede Farm, Mt. Kisco, New York. Major 
Cochran, who is in France with the American 
Expeditionary Forces, is a brother of Commander 
Alexander Cochran, now serving somewhere in 
British waters with the Navy of the United States. 


British Government, like our own, hesitated when 
these courageous and patriotic women tendered 
their services to the military authorities. But 
when stories of their achievements reached London, 
the Government speedily changed its attitude. One 
unit, established in the army hospital in the Hotel 
Claridge, Paris, made such a remarkable record 
that the British Government requested its trans- 
ference to London. The army hospital in Endell 
Street, with its five hundred and.twenty beds, was 
put entirely under their charge. This great hos- 
pital is staffed throughout by women doctors, anes- 
thetists, radiographers, dentists, pharmacists, sani- 
tary inspectors, nurses and orderlies. 

France, from the very first, has placed a high 
value on women surgeons, and one Scottish unit, 
despised and rejected at home, established itself at 
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the Abbaye de Royaumont. When the wounded 
have been brought in after a great battle, women 
have operated every hour for three days and nights 
consecutively. After one great battle, thirty-six 
operations were performed in twenty-four hours by 
the two women surgeons of the unit. 

The history of the Scottish women physicians 
has become part of the history of the Great War, 
and need not be detailed here. It seems pertinent 
to touch upon it, however, as their part in military 
and civilian medical relief is the background upon 
which the A. W. H.‘rests its activities. Because of 
their success, and that of their English sisters, in 
handling the most dangerous cases actually under 
shell-fire, we women of America are confident that, 
with the continuance of the war, our military leaders 
will accept our services. There is, in the minds of 
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‘important part of the medical profession. 


many people, the feeling that soldiers may not 
wish to be cared for by women physicians, operated 
upon by women surgeons. The answer is given by 
soldiers of England, Belgium and France, who on 
being wounded a second time will ask to be sent 
back to the Women’s Hospital where their former 
wounds were treated. 

While we are awaiting a call from our military 
authorities, the A. W. H. is glad to devote its 
resources to any need that arises. Our doctors 
in France, Palestine and Serbia have performed 
even menial labor, so long as its performance 
meant the saving of a life, the strengthening of an 
Ally. We are, at the moment, considering the 
adoption of a regiment of valiant young Serbo- 
Americans, now serving on the Greek border. We 
have sent them one motor laboratory and several 
women physicians, but this is only a beginning. 

Through the reports of our physicians already on 
duty, we find that women doctors for maternity 
cases are not vitally needed in France, where the 
sage-femmes—trained and licensed, as midwives 
should be here—are of a high order and form an 
Ninety- 
five per cent of the normal births are attended by 
these wise women and, in peace times, the death- 
rate of new-born babies is very low. While the 
child-bearing Frenchwoman does not, as a rule, 
need medical attendance, she is in need of practi- 
cally every thing else, and. the destitution among 
certain groups is very great. As many of these 


expectant mothers are very young and unmarried, 
their condition is heartrending, especially to those 
Americans who come for the first time in personal 
contact with this phase of (Continued on page 80) 
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MISS MARGARET HALE 


daughter of Mrs. John Oak- 
man of New York and grand- 
daughter of the late Edward 
Ieverett Hale, is a senior at 
Wellesley College. Her en- 
gagement to Lieutenant Gil- 
bert Thorne, Jr., was among 
those recently announced. 


MISS FRANCES FAIRCHILD 


débutante daughter of Mr. and Mrs.. John C. 
Fairchild of Boston, is entitled to wear the 
uniform of a Red Cross aid. Like other buds 


of the year, ske devotes herself to war work. 
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MR.AND MRS.RODNEY WILLIAMS 


were married early in the spring. Mrs. Williams, 
who was Miss Katherine Culver, a daughter of Mrs. 
Charles Kling and granddaughter of Senator William 
A. Clark, is a member of the Naval Auxiliary. 
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NATION’S SERVICE 


MRS. NELSON C. HYDE 


and her daughter, Patricia, have a vital interes! 
in the army, for Mr. Hyde has entered that 
branch of the service. Mrs. Hyde, as Miss Naomi 
Andrews, was active in the Junior League. 


Tra L. Hill's 
Studio 
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DOLPH Winkler, the toymaker, sat at his 
bench in the house of his father in 
Nuremberg. 

He was a young man, just turning 
twenty-five, with erect, closely cropped 
hair, a brick-dust complexion and 

small furtive blue eves. His left leg from the knee 
down was a thing of leather and steel. Upon his 
breast was pinned an iron cross. 

On the work-bench before him were ranged a 
dozen or more figures, or rather groups of figures, 
made of plaster, each representing the Virgin 
Mother sitting beside the manger in which lay the 
Christ-child, while at her feet knelt in adoration 
the three Wise Men from the East. The groups 
were intended for use in Christmas gardens, and 
were not without a certain rough beauty. 

Some of them showed only the dull gray-white 
of the bare plaster. Others the toymaker had 
tinted with various brilliant colors, green, red, blue, 
brown, gold, which he took from a row of little 
china saucers before him. He worked surely, rap- 
idly, his brush never still. Each group, when fin- 
ished, was exactly like all the others. The Winkler 
family had specialized in this particular toy for 
over three generations. 

An old man with a long white beard came into 
the room, carrying on a wooden tray a number of 
the newly completed groups. He was Hermann 
Winkler, Adolph’s grandfather. Now that his son, 
Adolph’s father, had been killed at Verdun, it had 
once more become the old man’s part to mix the 

laster composition and then to press it into shape 

y means of the metal moulds in which the groups 
were fashioned. He had done this as a boy. At 
seventy he had thought to rest. 

‘“‘Himmel!”’ he exclaimed, sinking into a chair 
beside the work-bench and feeling his aching back. 
“It is well you are home again, my son. While you 
were away the little mama tried to take your place, 
but she could not do it. Her eyes are not keen like 
yours.” 

Adolph looked up and met his grandfather’s gaze 
with hardening eyes. Then he resumed his work. 
The color on his brush was a golden brown; with 
it he was touching very faintly the Virgin Mother’s 
hair. 

“T would rather be with my regiment,” he 
grumbled, twitching irritably his artificial Jeg. ‘“‘It 
was worth while, there, with the other men. This 
is woman’s work.”’ He deftly applied a dash of 
pink to the Virgin’s cheeks. 

His grandfather frowned. 

““Nonsense!”’ he said. ‘‘The coloring is the most 
important part of all. No one can do it as you 
can.”” He took one of the tinted groups in his 
gnarled hands. ‘ Beautiful—beautiful,’” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘How many little ones will be made happy, 
with these to place in their Christmas gardens!” 

Adolph smiled as he dipped his brush in the 
paint. The old man’s praise pleased him. 

“Yes,’’ he conceded, as he colored the cloak of 
one of the Wise Men-a deep blue, “it requires the 
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It is necessary that everyone of us should 
realize to the full the character of the enemy 
we are fighting. This is no time to turn from 
* horrors and say, “I don’t want ta, read about 
atrocities anything and they. only 
upset me.”’ The moral issues at stake in this 
war are fought as decisively in our homes in 
America as on the battle-fields three thousand 
miles away. Every atrocity described in this 
story was an actual German deed—and the 
story stands as one of the most incisive indict- 
ments of German civilization that has yet been 
written. We have far more to do than merely 
to beat the Germans at arms—we must change 
their habits of thought. To act our part in 
this final victory each of us must under- 
stand clearly what we have to overcome. 


hand of an artist. But it was good fun with the 
regiment, just the same. I wish I were back again. 
Such wine, such booty, such women! Ach!” His 
little eyes glowed. ‘‘Have I[ yet told you how we 
took the village of Nomeny? You should have 
seen it. The French ran like hares. And such 
wine! Never shall I forget the katsenjammer I had 
the next morning. Himmel!’’ With a reminiscent 
smile he applied little dots of blue to one of the 
Wise Men’s eyes. 

His grandfather took a huge pipe from the shelf 
above his head and lit it. Then he settled back in 
comfort to hear his grandson’s story. Nothing 
pleased him so much, now that Adolph had re- 


turned from the war, as to hear the latter tell of . 


his exploits and those of his regiment. 

“We came up to the village late in the after- 
noon,” Adolph went on. “It was raining a little, 
and we were all wet and cold. For hours it had 
been nothing but ‘plog—plog’ through the mud, 
waiting until time for supper. But we were cheer- 
ful, you may be sure of that. for we had beaten the 
French twice that day and made them run. Now 
we had only to drive them out of Nomeny, and we 
could rest for the night. . 

‘‘We had just crossed a little stream, when some 
hussars came galloping back with the news that the 
French had a machine gun on the tower of the 
church and had fired on them. Our officers were 
very angry at this treachery. A wretched woman 
had sworn to us that there were no troops in the 
place. For telling us this lie, our colonel shot her 
with his pistol. Fritz Baum and I were both near 
her when she fell. There was a silver pin in her 
shawl. We reached for it, but Fritz was too quick 
for me. I was angry at the time, but afterwards 
it made no difference. There was so much booty 
we could not carry it. 

“When we marched up the main street of the 
place, there was no sign of the French. The woman 
had been right, after all. So our colonel said that 
the shots which endangered the lives of the hussars 
must have been fired 
by the citizens, and for 
that they must be se- 
verely punished. But 
nothing was done be- 
fore we had supper and 
plenty of wine. The 
French dogs know how 


to make it, I’ll say that 


for them. One old fool 
—as old as you are, 
grandfather — refused 
to open his wine-cellar. 
He said we had no 
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right to take his property. Lieutenant Buchheister 
told him to get out of the way, but he would not and 
tried to strike the Lieutenant with his little canc. 
Then our officer gave a loud laugh and hit him with a 
bottle of Burgundy he had in his hand. It was funnv. 
The old fool’s head was broken, of course, and when 
the wine streamed down him you couldn’t tell which 
was Burgundy and which was blood. Donnerwetter! 
It was-a sight, I can tell you.” Adolph chuckled 
softly to himself as he bent over his work. With 
ovine care he tinted the Christ-child’s lips a tender 
pin 
The old man nodded vigorously and puffed out 
clouds of smoke. 
“Jawohl!” he exclaimed. “Served him right. To 
- Strike an officer of the Kaiser! What came then?” 
“We had supper and the wine, and everybody 
got joyful. How we did roar our songs! The 
people of the town hid in their houses. At first 
some tried to run away, but the sentinels shot 
them, so they soon gave that up. We thought at 
first the colonel was going to burn the town right 
away, and we did not want that, for we were 
anxious to get into the houses and see what we 
could find. It was there I got the silver watch I 
brought to you, and the ivory crucifix for little 
mama. They were rich, the people in that town. 
Every man in my company got something worth 


while. But the officers took the best things. Lieu- 


tenant Schwartz got a big diamond ring from the 
hand of a young woman—but that was later on, 
when things began to happen. 

“It was after supper when the looting began. 
We were told off into squads and went through all 
the houses, one after the other. If any one resisted, 
we shot them. Then we took everything we could 
find, not only jewelry and money, but things to eat. 
What we couldn’t carry away we destroyed—jars 
of fruit, casks of wine, everything you can think of 
in a great pile on the floor—a terrible mess, you 
may believe. But of course we could not leave 
anything for the enemy. That is war. 

_ “Tn one house an old woman had barricaded the 

door. It took us some time to break it in. There 
was a Frenchman with her—her son, she said. Ile 
had a Red Cross band on his arm. Captain Hilken 
said it was a trick and told us to throw him into 
the street. We did, and the Captain shot him. Jt 
put all the men in a good humor to see him squirm- 
ing about. Do you not think, grandfather, that it 
would be an improvement to the group, if over the 
head of the Christ-child there were placed a little 
socket to hold a candle—just a very little one to 
represent the star-of-Bethlehem? I wonder you did 
not think of it long ago.”’ 

The old man considered the matter gravely, nod- 
ding his head between puffs from his pipe. 

“‘It has been so, as it now is, for sixty years,”’ he 
said. ‘‘We might try what you say, but I do not 
know. It is a serious matter to change a thing that 
has been sacred in our family for sixty years. . I 
think we should ask the Herr Pastor. He will 
know what is best. Go on with your story.” 

Adolph put down his brush and began to mix a 
quantity of red paint in one of the little saucers. 
The plaster composition of which the figures were 
made absorbed the colors rapidly; the crimson robe 
of one of the Wise Men on which Adolph had been 
working was but half done. 

“It was at the house of the mayor,” the young 
man went on, “that the most exciting things oc- 
curred. At least fifty people had hidden in the cellar 
and refused to come out. We should not have 
known they were there, but an officer suspected 
something and fired his pisto) through the floor. 
Then we heard their screams. Packed in like sar- 
dines, they were. The Captain told Corporal Bauer 
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think I missed a one. The 


In a few minutes the rats 
began to scramble out 


to set fire tothe house. I helped him. 
It was very old and burned like tinder. 
In a few-moments the rats began to 
scramble out.”” The tovmaker paused 
with a reminiscent look. Mechanically 
his hands worked, stirring the red 
paint in the little saucer before him. 
‘“No,” he said presently, “‘we did 
not permit them to escape. 
Evervbody took part in the 
target practice. It was like 
shooting rabbits. I do not 


young women we were told not 
to shoot. The officers attended 
to them. Some were very good looking. 
That is how Lieutenant Schwartz got 
the diamond ring. She was a tall girl, 
very dark and beautiful. They said she 


was the daughter of the mayor. I saw her Fig 


the next morning. She was lving dead in 

the street before the Lieutenant’s quarters. 

Fritz Bauer said he had heard she killed 

herself. There was a bullet hole in her 
breast.”’ With skilful fingers the young 

man stirred the paint in the saucer, making 

it thicker and darker until it resembled 

biood. ‘There were some children too,” 

he went on. ‘One clung to its mother after 

she had been shot and made a dreadful noise. 
Lieutenant Buchheister killed it with his pistol, 
saying it was better off not to be left alone in the 
world. He does not shoot well. It took him three 
shots. The Captain laughed at him. I could have 
done better myself.” | 
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The grandfather sat for a long time staring ahead 
of him. 

‘‘Waris cerrible—terrible,”’ he whispered hoarsely. 

Adolph’s eyes gleamed. His face grew hard. 

“They brought it on themselves, the dogs!”’ he 
exclaimed. “‘ Did they not attack us? Has not our 
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Kaiser.told us many times that God is on our side? 
I myself have heard him. One day he spoke to the 
regiment at Lille. ‘Forward with God!’ he said. 
‘Hoch!’ Then we all cheered and threw up our 
caps.” With an impulsive gesture the young man 
thrust his hand upward, and in a moment the saucer 
of paint was spilt, deluging the group on which 
he had been working. The pink Christ-child lay 
in a pool of red that filled the manger. 

The two men rose with (Continued on page 76) 
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THE CAUSEWAY 


Residence of James Parmelee 


Charles A. Platt, Architect 


The house on Mr. Parmelee’s beautiful 
estate near Chevy Chase, just outside 
Washington, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished examples of Georgian archi- 
tecture in this country. Set on a hilltop 
at the end of a serpentine driveway it 
gives the impression—unfortunalely rare 
among modern houses—of having grown 
up with the great trees which surround it. 
Its exquisite proportions and balance, its 
simple lines and its lovely columns com- 
bine with the old Dutch shutters and. 
many-paned windows to make it seem 
indigenous to the soil it stands on. The 
facade shown above faces north-north- 
east, and as you proceed up the drive it 
is the rear of the house, dominating a rich 
sweep of lawn and shrubbery, which, as the 
lower picture shows, first meets your eye. 
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On the left of the driveway you get a fascinating glimpse which 
suggests this simple recipe for a garden: Take a stretch of 
woods, replace its weeds with flowers and its underbrush with 
shrubs. Add a little path leading to a pool and leave plenty 
of trees standing where nature put them. This will give you 
just such a wild garden as that above. Although it is almost 
entirely artificial, it looks as if the hand of man had barely 
touched it. And to obtain that effect requires art indeed. 


Looking from the west wing of the house—which ts at the right 
of the upper picture on the opposite page—you have a view of a 
formal garden, of which quite the qucintest feature is the old- 
fashioned green hedged grass walk, framing an ancient statue. 
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MARION DAVIES 


Once more the movies have made a successful raid upon the legitimate stage. This time they have curried 
off the delightful Marion Davies. And with her first picture, “‘Cecilia of the Pink Roses,” she is already 
jirmly entrenched in the front line of film stars. The story is a dramatization of Katharine Haviland 
Taylor's novel of the same name—a sociological theme, based on the mental and spiritual struggles of a 
tenement girl suddenly elevated to a position of wealth. As a book, “‘Cecilia of the Pink Roses” was dis- 
tinguished for its simplicity and power, and happily it has lost nothing of these attributes in scenario form. 
All signs seem to indicate that Miss Davies will devote herself solely to pictures for some time to come— 
she has a company named after her. This may be a little disappointing to the throngs who have admired 
her in musical productions, where she first made her name, but they will be more than compensated by seeing 
her sympathetic character work and emotional acting—then, too, the screen serves to emphasize her beauty. 
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Captain Chicksands, stretched 


sat 


full-length on the ground, was putting Elizabeth through her paces 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


(FOR COMPLETE SYNOPSIS SEE PAGE 


EANWHILE Elizabeth Bremerton was 

sitting pensive on a hillside about mid- 

way between Mannering and Chet- 

worth. She had a bunch of autumn 

berries in her hands. Her tweed skirt 

and country boots showed traces of 

mud much deeper than anything on the high road; 

her dress was covered with bits of bramble, dead 

leaves and thistle-down; and her bright gold hair 

had been pulled here and there out of its neat coils, 

as though she had been pushing through hedges or 
“roping through woods. 

‘It’s perfectly monstrous!”’ she was thinking. 
‘It oughtn’t to be allowed. And when we’re prop- 
eily civilized, it won’t be allowed. No one ought 
to be free to ruin his land as he pleases! It con- 
cerns the state. ‘Manage your land decently, 
produce a proper amount of food—or out you go!’ 
And I wouldn’t have waited for war to say it! 
Ugh!—that place!” 

And she thought with disgust of the choked and 
derclict fields, the ruined gates and fences, the 
deserted buildings she had just been wandering 
through. After the death of an old miser, who, 
according to the tale she had heard in a neighbor- 
ing village, had lived there for forty years with a 
decrepit wife, both of them horribly neglected and 
dirty, and making latterly no attempt to work the 
farm, a new tenant had appeared, who would have 
taken the place if the Squire would have rebuilt 
the house and steadings, and allowed a reasonable 
sum for the cleansing and recovering of the land. 
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But the Squire would do nothing of the kind. He 
‘“‘hadn’t a farthing to spend on expensive repairs’’; 
and if the new tenant wouldn’t take the farm on 
the old terms—well, he might leave it alone. 

The place had just been investigated by the 
County Committee, and a peremptory order had 
been issued. What was the Squire going to do? 

Elizabeth fell to thinking what ought to be done 
with the Squire’s twelve thousand acres, if the 
Squire were a reasonable man. It was exasperat- 


ing to her practical sense to see a piece of business 


in such a muddle. Asa child and growing girl, she 
had spent long summers in the country with a 
Dorsetshire uncle who farmed his own land, and 
there had sprung up in her an instinctive sym- 
pathy with country life. 


OUNTRY life is above all steeped in common 

sense—the old, ancestral, simple wisdom of 
primitive men. And Elizabeth, in spite of her 
classical degree and her passion for Greek pots, 
believed herself to be above all a person of common 
sense. She had always managed her own family’s 
affairs. She had also been the paid secretary of 
an important learned society in her twenties, not 
long after she left college, and knew well that she 
had been a conspicuous success. She had a great 
love indeed for any sort of organizing, large or 
small, and for putting things straight and running 
them. She was burning to put Mannering straight 
and run it. She knew she could. Organizing 
means not doing things yourself, but finding the 
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right people to do them. And she had always 
been good at finding the right people—putting the 
round pegs into the round holes. 

All very well, however, to talk of running the 
Squire’s estate! What was to be done with the 
Squire? Take the codicil business. First thing 
that morning he had sent her to that very drawer 
to look for something and there lay the precious 
document—unsigned and unwitnessed—for any one 
to see. He made no comment, nor of course did she. 
He would probably forget it till the date of his son’s 
marriage was announced, and then complete it in a 
hurry. 

Take the farms and the park. As to the farms, 
there were two summonses now pending against 
him with regard to ‘“‘farms in hand’’—Holme 
Wood and another—besides the action taken in 
the case of the three incompetent men—Gregson 
at their head—who were being turned out. With 
regard to ploughing up the park, all his attempts 
so far to put legal difficulties in the way of the 
County Committee had been quite futile. The 
steam plough was coming in a week. Meanwhile 
the gates were to be locked, and two old park 
keepers, who were dithering in their shoes, had 
been told to defend them. 

At bottom, Elizabeth was tolerably convinced 
that the Squire would not land himself in gaol, cut 
off from his books and his bronzes and reduced to 
the company of people who had never heard of 
Pausanias. But she was alarmed lest he should 
‘try it on”’ a little too far in these days, when the 
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needs of war and the revolutionary currents abroad 
made the setting down of squires specially agree- 
able to the plebeians who sit on juries or county 
committees. He must—he would—climb down. 
But somebody would have to go through the 
process of persuading him. That was due to his 
silly dignity! She supposed that somebody would 
be herself. How absurd! She who had not been 
six weeks -n the scene! But neither of the married 
daughters had the smallest influence with him; 
Sir Henry Chicksands had been sent about his 
business; Major Mannering was out of favor; and 
Desmond and Pamela were but babes. 


RECOLLECTION suddenly flashed across the 

contriving mind of Elizabeth, which brought a 
decided flush to her fair skin—a flush which was half 
amusement, half wrath. That morning a rather 
curious incident had happened. After her talk 
with Major Mannering, and because the morning 
was fine and the Squire was away, she had dragged 
a small table out into the garden in front of the 
library and set to work there on a part of the new 
catalogue of the collections, which she and Mr. 
Levasseur were making. She did not, however, 
like Mr. Levasseur. Something in her indeed disap- 
proved of him strongly. She had aJready managed 
to dislodge him a good deal from his former intimacy 
with the Squire. Luckily she was a much better 
scholar than he; though she admitted that his 
artistic judgment was worth having. 

As shelter from a rather cold north wind, she was 
sitting in full sun under the protection of a yew 
hedge of ancient growth, which ran out at right 
angles to the library and made one side of a quad- 
rangular rose-garden, planted by Mrs. Mannering 
long ago, and now like everything else in confusion 
and neglect. 

Presently she heard voices on the other side of 
the hedge—Mrs. Strang, no doubt, and Mrs. Gad- 
desden. She did not take much to either lady. 
Mrs. Strang seemed to her good, but wrong-headed 
and incapable. For Mrs. Gaddesden’s type she 
had an instinctive contempt, the contempt of the 
clever woman of small means, who has had to earn 
her own living and to watch in silence the poses and 
pretenses of rich women playing at philanthropy. 
But all the same, she and the servants between 
them had made Mrs. Gaddesden extremely com- 
fortable, while at the same time rationing her 
strictly. “I really can be civil to anybody!” 
thought Elizabeth compla- 
cently. 

Suddenly !—her own name, 
and a rush of remarks on the 
other side of this impene- 
trable hedge, which made her 
raise her head — startled — 
from her work, eyes and 
mouth wide open. It was 
Mrs. Gaddesden speaking. 

‘““Yes—she’s gone out. I 
went into the library just 
now to ask her to look out 
atrain forme. She’s wonder- 
fully good at Bradshaw. Oh, 
of course I admit that she’s 
a very clever woman! But 
she wasn’t there. Forest 
thinks she’s gone over to 
Holme Wood to get father 
some information he wants. 
She asked Forest how to get 
there this morning. My dear 
Margaret’’— with great em- 
phasis — “‘there’s no ques- 
tion about it. If she chooses, 
she’ll be mistress here before 
long. She’s steadily getting 
father into her hands. She 
was never engaged—was she? 
—to look after accounts and 
farms! And yet here she is, 
taking everything on. He'll 
grow more and more dependent upon her, and you'll 
‘see! I believe he’s been inclined for some time to 
marry again. He wants somebody to look after 
Pamela and set him free for his hobbies. He'll very 
soon find out that this woman fills the part, and 


that, if he marries her, he’ll get a classical secretary 


besides.” 

Mrs. Strang’s voice—a deep, husky voice—inter- 
posed. 

“Miss Bremerton’s not a woman to be married 
against her will—that vou may be sure of, Alice.” 

““No—but, my dear,”’ said the other impatiently, 
“every woman over thirty wants a home and a 
husband. She’d get that here anyway, however 
bad father’s affairs might be. And of course, a 
position—”’ 

The voices passed on out of hearing. Elizabeth 
remained transfixed. Then with a contemptuous 
shake of the head and a bright color, she returned 
to her work. 

But now, as she sat meditating on the hillside, 
this absurd conversation recurred to her. Absurd 
—and not absurd! 
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“Most women of my sort can do what they have 
a mind to do,” she thought to herself, with perfect 
sang-froid. “If I thought it worth while to marry 
this elderly lunatic—he’s an interesting lunatic, 
though!—I suppose I could do it. But it isn’t 
worth while!—not the least. What interests me is 
the bit of national work I’ve done with being a 
woman! What attracts me now is what attracts 
men—work, success, ambition! They find it enough, 
a great many of them. I mean to find it enough. 
A fig for marrying!” 

All the same, as she returned to her schemes both 
for regenerating the estate and managing the squire 
—schemes which were beginning to fascinate her 
by their difficulty and their scale—she found her 
thoughts oddly interfered with: first by recollec- 
tions of the past—bitter, ineffaceable memories— 
and then by reflections on the recent course of her 
relations with the Squire. 

He had greeted her that morning without a single 
reference to the incidents of the night before, had 
seemed in excellent spirits, and before going up 
to town had given her in twenty minutes, apropos 
of some difficulty in her work, one of the most 
brilliant lectures on certain points of Homeric 
archeology she had ever heard; and she was a 
connoisseur in lectures. 


[NTELLECTUALLY, as a scholar, she both ad- 
mired and looked up to him—with reverence, 
even with enthusiasm. She was eager for his praise, 
distressed by his censure. Practically and morally 
—patriotically, above all—she despised him, thought 
him ‘“‘a wormand noman”’! There was the paradox 
of the situation, and as full of tingling challenge and 
entertainment as paradoxes generally are. 

At this point she became aware of a group on the 
high road far to her right—a pony cart, a girl driv- 
ing it, a man in khaki beside her, with a second girl 
figure and another khaki-clad warrior walking near. 

She presently recognized Pamela’s pony, and 
Pamela herself. Desmond, who was going off that 
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very evening to his artillery camp, had told her 
that Pam was driving Aubrey over to Chetworth 
and that he, Desmond, was “‘jolly well going to see 
to it that neither old Aubrey nor Beryl was bullied 
by father’’, if he could help it. So no doubt the 
second girl figure was that of Beryl Chicksands, 
and the other gentleman in khaki was probably 
Captain Chicksands, for whom Desmond seemed 
to cherish a boyish hero-worship. They had all 
been lunching together at Chetworth, she supposed. 

She watched them coming, with a curious min- 
gling of interest in them and detachment from 
them. She was to them merely the Squire’s paid 
secretary. Were they anything to her? A Puckish 
thought crossed her mind, sendiny a flash of slightly 
cynical laughter through her quiet eyes. If Mrs. 
Gaddesden’s terrors—for she supposed they were 
terrors—were suddenly translated into fact, why, 
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all these people would become in a moment related 
to her! Their lives would be mixed up with hers; 
she and they would matter intimately to each other. 

She sat smiling and dreaming a few more minutes, 
the dimples playing about her firm mouth and chin. 
Then, as the sound of wheels drew nearer, she rose 
and went towards the party. A few words dropped 
by Mrs. Strang, as to Pamela and Arthur Chick- 
sands, had made the first sight of the Captain a 
matter of interest to feminine curiosity. Elizabeth 
thought, however, she had “done with being a 
woman”. The woman herself, however, is rarely 
the best judge of that. 


HE party from Chetworth soon perceived 
Elizabeth’s approach. ‘So this is the learned 
lady?”’ said the Captain in Pamela’s ear. She had 
brought him in her pony carriage so far, as he was 
not yet able for much physical exertion, and he and 
Beryl were to walk back from Holme Wood Hill. 
He put up his eye-glass and examined the figure as 
it came nearer. 
**She’s just come up, I suppose, from the farm,” 
said Pamela, pointing to some red roofs among the 
trees in the wide hollow below the hill. 
“‘Athéne Aggelaia!”? murmured the Captain, who 
had been proxime for the Ireland and a Balliol man. 
**She holds herself well—beautiful hair!” 
“Beryl, this is Miss Bremerton,” said Aubrey 
Mannering, with a cordial ring in his voice, as he 
introduced his fiancée to Elizabeth.’ The two shook 
hands, and Elizabeth thought the girl’s manner a 
little distant and wondered why. 
The pony-had soon been tied up, and the party 
spread themselves on the grass of the hillside. For 
Holme Wood Hill was a famous point of view, and 
the sunny peace of the afternoon invited loitering. 
For miles to the eastward spread an undulating 
chalk plain; its pale gray or purplish soil showing 
in the arable fields where the stubbles were just in 
process of ploughing; its monotony broken by a 
vast wood of oak and beech, into which the hillside 
ran down—a wood of historic 

_fame, which had furnished ship 
timber for the Armada and shel- 
tered many a cavalier fugitive of 
the civil wars. 

The wood indeed, which be- 
longed to the Squire, was a frag- 
ment of things primeval. For 
generations the trees in it had 
sprung up, flourished and fallen as 
they pleased. There were corners 
of it where the northwest wind, 
sweeping over the bare down above 
it, had made pathways of death 
and ruin: sinister places where 
the fallen or broken trunks of the 
great beech-trees, as they had 
crashed down-hill upon and against 
each other, had taken all sorts of 
grotesque and phantasmal atti- 
tudes—a trampled mélée of giants; 
there were other parts where slen- 
der plumed trees, rising branchless 
to a great height above open 
spaces, took the shape from a dis- 
tance of Italian stone-palms and 
gave a touch of southern, or ro- 
mantic, grace to the English mid- 
land scene; while at their feet, 
the tops of the more crowded sec- 
tions of the wood lay in elose, bil- 
lowy masses of leaf, the oaks 
vividly green, the beeches already 
aflame. 

‘““Who says there’s a war!”’ said 
the Captain, sinking luxuriously 
into a sunny bed of dry leaves, 
conveniently placed in front of 
Elizabeth. -‘‘Miss Bremerton!— 
you and I were, I understand, at 
the same university?” 

Elizabeth assented. 

‘Is it your opinion that universities are any good, 
that after the war there are going to be any uni- 
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_versities?”’ 


“Only those that please the Labor Party!” put 
in Mannering. 

“Oh, I’m not afraid of the Labor Party—awfully 
good fellows, many of them. The sooner they make 
a Government the better. They’ve got to learn 
their lesson like the rest of us. But I do want to 
know whether Miss Bremerton thinks Oxford was 
any use—before the war—and is going to be any 
use after the war. It’s all right now, of course, for 
the moment, with the colleges full of cadets and 
wounded men; but would you put the old Oxford 
back if you could?”’ 

He lay on his elbows looking up at her. Eliza- 
beth’s eyes sparkled a little. She realized that 
an able man was experimenting on her, putting her 
through her paces. She asked what he meant by 
“‘the old Oxford”’, and an amusing dialogue sprang 
up between them as to their respective recollections 
of the great university—the dons, the lectures, the 
games, the eights,‘‘ Commen,’’ (Continued on page 70) 
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OT so many years ago Lucia’s father 
forced her to marry the man who had 
betrayed her, and whom she hated with 
a soul-searing -hatred. The man, almost 
twice the age of the sixteen-year-old girl, 
had been arrested and held in the Tombs 

until justice should be done. Nothing but an in- 
stant marriage ceremony would satisfy the Italian 
father, and it was so ordered by the court. 

In that unspeakable waiting-room of the Tombs, 
the coerced girl waited while her father settled her 
future and unknowingly made her pitiful tragedy 
a cas célébre in the annals of a certain infantry regi- 
ment, somewhere on Long Island, and of the Red 
Cross. Two uniformed policemen escorted the 
little group to the out-of-the-way church where the 
ceremony was performed. Justice (?) being done, 
the man, discharged by the court, dropped from 
sight and from Lucia’s life. 

Time passed, and a young countryman of Lucia’s 
appeared as a suitor. They could not marry, for 
that enforced ceremony was not only binding le- 
gally, but was a sacrament of the church. Not 

being maid, wife or widow, Lucia evidently thought 

she had little to lose and went to live with her lover. 
lor seven years the two were looked upon as a per- 
fectly correct young couple. Three children were 
born. War broke out in Europe, Italy went in, and 
eventually America, but none of these cataclysms 
affected Lucia or Tony in their little home in the 
Bronx. Then a fourth baby came, and Tony was 
drafted. 

Tony could not be exempted because he was not 
married, and he left for camp before Lucia was able 
to sit up after the baby’s birth. Financially, things 
were not so bad. He allotted his little family almost 
all of his pay, and he wrote affectionate letters to 
Lucia. 

But Tony could not hardle his gun with interest, 
nor go through his drills with any spirit. He be- 
came morose and inattentive; his eyes smoldered, 
and on all counts he was a most unsatisfactory 


soldier. His lieutenant was a “good sort’’, and. 


one day, when things went even worse than usual, 
the young officer tackled Tony and got his story. 
Lucia’s last letter had been filled with lamentations 
and bad news. She made vague threats; she felt 
herself an outcast; Tony had deserted her and the 
bambino was dying—a just punishment on them for 
their sin. 

The lieutenant took Tony’s story to his captain. 
It was apparent that home conditions were ruining 
Tony as a soldier. More and more the military 
authorities are coming to realize the important 
bearing that a soldier’s background has on his 
military efficiency. Tony’s problem could not be 
dismissed off-hand; its solution meant the saving 
of a soldier. The captain turned the whole matter 
over to the Red Cross. <A visitor from the Home 
Service Section called on Lucia and found that she 
had written the truth. The bambino was dying, 
and a child’s specialist was sent for. Lucia was 
sick from worry and unhappiness. She wanted her 
man, but more than all she wanted to be married 
to him! The war had brought home to her the il- 
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FIGHTING 
the 
WAR at HOME 


By ELIZABETH O. TOOMBS 


legality of her status. Day and night her plea was 
for Tony to marry her. 

A lawyer was consulted, and he tock the story 
to the church authorities. The decision has just 
been made that as the husband disappeared im- 
mediately following the ceremony, the church will 
not oppose a marriage when all legal steps for 
annulment have been taken. The lawyer is at- 
tending to the legal end; the bambino is improving; 
Lucia, given tickets through the Red Cross, takes 
the older children to the movies; and Tony’s black 
eyes snap as he shoulders his nine-pound gun and 
goes spiritedly through the daily maneuvers. 

During the past eight months, seven thousand 
soldiers’ and sailors’ families have appealed to the 
Home Service Section of this ‘most amazing organ- 
ization in the world’”’. From the brownstone house 
on East Nineteenth Street more than four hundred 
volunteer visitors go forth daily to visit not only 
the physically sick and needy, but those many, 
many hundreds who need spiritual bracing and per- 
haps a mental jolt. A similar wonderful work is 
being done in Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
in fact in all_parts of the country. This war is not 
being fought entirely on the blood-stained fields of 
Eutope—Lucia’s peace of mind and her present 
contentment have their part in the successful out- 
come of the conflict. Tony is typical of thousands 
of soldiers in the army of America. Becoming part 
of a great machine does not change him over night. 
Forced at almost a moment’s notice to drop his 
former responsibilities, Tony and his kind do not 
drop them from their minds. How can he drill 
with any concentration when his mind is filled with 
the fear that Lucia, or Mary, or Bridget is not get- 
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ting enough to eat, that young Bill is running wild, 
or that the baby may not live to see its father? 

The sudden, the cataclysmic, change wrought in 
the soldier’s physical life by his entrance into the 
army does not render him indifferent to the needs 
of the family left behind him. On the contrary, 
many a man who has openly neglected his wife 
and parents will come to a realization of his responsi- 
bilities when he finds himself isolated from them. 

For example, it did not mean much to Jacob 
a young Polish Jew, when he was ordered to a 
southern camp a few months before his Rachel was 
to give birth to their first child. There was a little 
money saved, he allotted half his pay to his wife, 
and anyway she was strong and healthy, and hav- 
ing a baby was a perfectly natural matter. But 
Jacob had not been a week in camp before Rachel 
and her condition assumed an entirely different 
aspect. She knew very little English—perhaps the 
Government would not send her allotment in time; 
perhaps she would not know what to do with the 
slip of paper when it came. Squad mates told him 
of slips of paper that had been held for wecks, while 
their families verged on starvation. Some one told 
Jacob that the Red Cross looked after any one in 
trouble, and through his captain Jacob’s worries 
reached the Home Service Bureau. 

A visitor, who spoke Rachel’s language, dropped 
in at the model tenement where the eighteen-year- 
old wife was apathetically awaiting her fate. There 
were no signs that Rachel had prepared any baby 
clothes. Yes, she could sew, but why make any- 
thing for the baby? It would not live, and she did 
not care anyway; all she wanted was the return of 
“that man”. To this day Rachel never speaks of 
Jacob as her husband—he is just “that man”. 
The visitor casually invited Rachel to visit one of 
the great baby hospitals. not far from her home. 
There she saw children, born in direst poverty, 
cared for in the daintiest surroundings. 

Rachel was too ignorant to realize that the scien- 
tific care expended on these babies could. be at- 
tained, as a rule, by only two classes of people— 
the rich and the poor. But Rachel got something 
from this experience. She asked the visitor to 
bring her some white stuff to make a dress for the 
baby. From a fund, provided by one of New 
York’s wealthiest women, the visitor provided 
material for six slips and other necessities. A 
visiting nurse enlightened her as to personal hygiene 
and gave her lessons in first aids to babies. In the 
meantime her letters to Jacob grew more cheerful 
and contented, but she did beg him to come home 
when the baby was born. The Home Service, on 
the advice of the physician attending Rachel, ad- 
vocated a furlough. Unfortunately the eager wife 
telegraphed in too great a hurry, and Jacob’s 
furlough was up three days before the baby was 
born. Encouraged and buoyed up by his visit, 
Rachel came through her ordeal satisfactorily and 
is now looking forward to the day when her son 
will become a soldier like his father. 

Rachel’s case is not exceptional. Among the prob- 
lems handled, that of the expectant mother comes up 
with the greatest frequency, (Continued on page 68) 
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Maria Thompson Daviess’ 


New Serial 


BLUE-GRASS and BROADWAY 


HE need of a large sum of money in a 

great hurry is the root of many noble ambi- 

tions, in whose branches roost strange com- 

panies of birds, pecking away for dollars 

that grow—or do not—on bushes. And it 

was in such a quest that Miss Patricia Adair 
of Adairville, Kentucky, lit upon a limb of life 
beside Mr. Godfrey Vandeford of Broadway, New 
York. ‘heir joint endeavors made a great ad- 
venture. 

“No question about. it, Pops—somebody will 
hav e to write a play entitled ‘When Courtship Was 
in Flower’, requiring flowered skirts ten yards wide 
with a punch i in each furbelow, or we go out of the 
theatrical business,’ said Mr. Vandeford, as he 
shuffled a faint violet-tinted letter out of a pile of 
advertising posters emblazoned with dancing girls 
and men, several personal bills—two from a the- 
atrical storage house and one from an electrical 
expert—leaned back in his chair andl prepared to 
open the violet communication. We dropped 
twenty thousand cool on ‘ Miss Cut- -up >; we might 
be in danger of starving right here on Broadw ay, if 
we hadn’t picked a sure-fire hit in ‘The Rosie 
Posie Girl’.”’ 

“ Ain’t it the truth yet!’’ answered Mr. Adolph 
Meyers, as he glanced up from his typewriter with 
a twinkle in his big black eves that were like gems 
in a round, very sedate, even sad Hebrew face. 
“*Cut-ups’ is already old now, Mr. Vandeford. 
It is that we must have then a play with a punch.” 


= ELL, the law won’t let us take anything more 
off the chorus, so we'll have to swing back 
and put a lot on. Costumes that cost a million will 
be the next drag, mark me, Pops,” Mr. Godfrey 
Vandeford declaimed with a gloomy brow as he 
still further delayed exploring the violet missive. 

“4 hundred thousand it will take for costuming 
‘The Rosie Posie Girl’, agreed Pops dolefully, 
from above the letter he was slowly pecking out 
of the machine. 

“For furnishing chiffon belts; you mean, not 
costumes, if we go by Corbett’s clothes ideas.” 
growled the pessimistic prospective producer of the 
possible next season’s hit in the musical comedy 

“You have it right,” answered Pops, sympa- 
thetically. 

“Tf I hadn’t promised to let old Denny in on 
my Violet Hawtrv show for the fall. I'd be tempted 
to throw back ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ and go gun- 
ning for potatoes or onions up on’ a Connecticut 
farm; but the theatrical bug has bit Denny hard, 
and I'll have to be the one to shear him and not 
leave it to any of the others. I'll be more merciful 
to his millions; but asking him to put up half of a 
hundred and fifty thousand is a bit strong. Wish I 
had a nice little glad play with an under twenty 
cast for him to cut his teeth on instead of the 
‘Rosie Posie’.”’ 

“It’s six plavs now on the shelf for reading,’’ 
reminded Mr. Mevers eagerly, for to him fell the 
task of weeding all plavs sent into the office of 
Godfrey Vandeford, theatrical producer, and his 
optimistic soul suffered when he discovered a gem 
and found himself unable to get Mr. Vandeford to 
read so much as the first act unless he caught him 
in just such a mood as the one in which he now 
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labored. “Now, I want that you take just a peep, 
Mr. Vandeford, at that new Hinkle comedy for 
which I have written already five times to delay—” 
“Can't do it now, Pops! Don’t you see that I 
have got to read this purple letter and that is all 
the business I can attend to for this morning?” 
answered Mr. Vandeford, as he pushed a slim paper- 
cutter along the top edge of the purple missive. 
“But Mr. Vandeford, sir, it is that I have 
‘‘Express. Sign here!”’ was the interruption that 
put an end to Mr. Meyers’ immediate supplication. 
The parcel that he deposited upon his chief’s desk 
with forceful meekness was a play manuscript. 
‘Great guns, Pops, I’m seeing purple!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Vandeford, as he let the violet letter 
fall upon the violet wrappings in which the express 
intrusion was incased. ‘Exact match! This looks 
like some sort of a hunch. Open it, Pops, and run 
through the layout while I tackle the violet letter 
and see if anything happens.” And with great 
interest both grown men plunged into the excite- 
ment of the chase of the hunch. 
Mr. Vandeford’s letter contained the following, 
delivered in bold words and script: 


Highcliff, 

dear Van: 
“This is to remind you that it is now August 
fifth, and my contract sets September twenty-third 
as the last date for my opening on Broadway in a 
new play under your management. ‘The Rosie 


Posie Girl’ will be a huge undertaking and worthy - 


of my every effort, but ‘T do not feel that you are 
up to producing it properly. I regret your losses 
in ‘Miss Cut-up’, but I did my best with a vehicle 
that was not worthy of my ability. The success of 
‘Dear Geraldine’ was entirely due to the comedy 
bits I wrote in to suit myself, and I had to be 
costumer and producer and the whole show. In 
justice to myself I feel that I ought to pass into the 
management of a more forceful person than yourself. 

“And anyway I don’t think vou would be able 
to get a theatre to open on Broadway in Sep- 
tember. Remember that over a hundred good 
shows died’on the road waiting to get into Broad- 
way last winter,-and I won't play anywhere else. 
Now Weiner wants to buy ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ 
from you and open his New Carnival Theatre with 
me in it on October first. You must sell it to him. 
He wiil make you a good offer. You can’t use it 
without me, and I want him to produce it. Please 
see him immediately. You know that you owe 
your reputation as a producer to me, and don’t be 
selfish. Ill expect vou up on the evening train to 
talk over the final arrangements. I'll meet vou in 
the runabout, and we can go out to the Beach Inn 
for dinner. Bring me some brandied marrons, a 
large bottle of rose oil and a stick of lip rouge from 
Céleste’s. “ Hurriedly, 

Violet. 

June fifth. 

“P.S. Of course you are to go on loving me just 
as usual. I couldn’t do without that. How much 
money have I in the Knickerbocker Trust?” 


After Godfrey Vandeford had read the last violent 
purple line on violet, he dropped the letter on his 
desk and looked out of his office-window with serious 
eyes that gazed without seeing, down the long canon 
of Broadway, up and down which rushed trafhc 
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composed of green cars shaped like torpedoes, honk- 
ing darting motors, skulking trucks and jostling 
tangled people... Flamboyant signs, waving flags 
and gilt-lettered window-panes made a Persian glow 
in a belt space up from the seething sidewalks to the 
sky-line, and above it all the roar and din rose to 
high heaven. But Godfrey Vandeford was blind to 
it all and deaf, as he sat and brooded above the 
furious landscape. His blue eyes, set deep back 
under their black, gray-splashed brows, failed to 
take in the lurid spectacle, and his narrow lean face 
was flushed under the permanent bronze it had 
acquired from the suns of many climes: His lean, 
powerful body seemed fairly crouched in thought. 
Once he shifted one leg across the other, and as he 
settled back in his chair he tossed the violet letter 
over to Mr. Meyers without seeming to know that 
he did so. Then he plunged back into his absorp- 
tion without seeing his henchman read _ rapidly 
through the missive, look at him once with a gem- 
like keenness and again begin to read the purple- 
covered manuscript. 


ND we picked her out of vaudeville over be- 

yond Weehawken just five years ago, Pops,” 
Mr. Vandeford finally interrupted the flip of the 
manuscript pages to say, with a deep musing in his 
flexible, sympathetic voice. 

“You taught her to eat with the knife and the 
fork,” growled Mr. Meyers from behind his violet 
barricade as he ripped over another page. 

“Oh, not as bad as that, Pops!” laughed Mr. 


Vandeford, with a glance of affection at the Hebrew 


delving in the corner for a jewel for him. ‘‘She’s 
just—oh, well, they are all children—and have to 
be spanked. She wants to sell me out to ‘Weiner 
after I’ve spent five nice good years in building her 
into a star, but I don’t think it will be good for her 
to let her do it. Ill have to use the slipper on her, 
I’m afraid. I believe in hunches, and I believe I'll 
just use that purple manuscript you’re chewing to 
let her set her teeth in. She needs one good failure 
to tone her up. What’s the name of the effusion in 
ribbons?”’ 

Renunciation of Rosalind’, murmured 
Mr. Mevers, as he bent once more to the pages 
which he had been reading with eagerness when 


interrupted by his chief. - 


“We could call it ‘The Purple Slipper’. About 
what will the cast figure?” 

“Three thousand per week if you use Gerald 
Haight at five hundred as per contract with him. 
But, Mr. Vandeford, sir, I would say for a play 
this is—”’ 

“That’s not much money to waste on a purple 
hunch. A nice, judicious little second-hand staging 
out of the warehouse and a two weeks’ road try 
out for the failure will cost about ten thousand. 
I'll let Denny have five thousand worth of fun 
fussing around with ft to cut his eye-teeth, and 
then we'll clap Violet into ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’, 
weeping with gratitude to have her face saved after 
being slapped first. Get the parts out to-morrow, 
and you and Chambers begin to cast it. Ill see 
actors here from three to five Friday. I'll open it 
September tenth. Now I’ve got to go out and 
chase those confounded marrons. The last I took 
to Highcliff were put up in maraschino and were 
not welcomed. I'll be in the office—” 
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Miss Patricia Adair was planting snap-beans when her brother brought the portentous letter 


‘And about the author, Mr. Vandeford, and the- 


contracts?”’’ questioned Mr. Meyers, with both dis- 
may and energy in his voice. 

“Oh, I forgot about the author. She won’t 
amount to much. A woman, I judge, from the 
ribbons. Offer the usual five,'rising to seven and a 
half royalties and explain carefully that you mean 
five per cent. on the. box-office receipts under five 
thousand and seven and a half on all over that. 
Also go into the moving-picture rights and second 


companies with your usual honesty, but offer her ~ 


only a two hundred and fifty advance to cover a 
two years’ option. She won’t know that it ought 
_ to be five hundred for six months, and what she 
doesn’t know won’t hurt her. Besides, it will all 
be over for her and her play before October.” 

‘“‘She says in the letter, which was pinned to the 
first page of the play, that the article about you 
in the Epoch Magazine made her know that you 
were the one producer to whom she could trust her 
play,” said Mr. Meyers, reading from a neat little 
cream-white note in his hand. 

‘“‘Sweet child!’? murmured Mr. Vandeford, as he 
took up his hat and stick. ‘‘ Don’t encourage her in 
any way in your letter, Pops. We don’t want her 
rushing to the scene of action when we butcher her 
child. Pay the two thousand to Hilliard for the 
option on ‘The Rosie Posie Girl’ until January first 
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and tell him I am going to produce it in Novem- 
ber. Phone me at Highcliff to-morrow if you want 
me. I’ll be clearing the deck for the—spanking.” 

‘“‘T wish you good,” said Mr. Meyers, feelingly. 

‘What do you judge that play is about from 
reading the first act, and what is the author’s name? 
I might have to preduce a little concrete informa- 
tion in the fracas,” the eminent producer paused 
to inquire, just as he was closing the door. 

“Tt is written by one Miss Patricia Adair, of 
Adairville, Kentucky, and it is in plenty ruffles and 
romance that is ip past time of a colonial governor 
and his wife alone at home, with him in Wash- 
ington.” 

“That sounds about right for the weapon of 
castigation for Violet Hawtry, née Murphy. I have 
always believed in hunches, and that accord in 
color was meant to mean something. Better send 
me a copy special in the morning. If Mr. Farraday 
calls me before I get him, tell him the Astor at one 
to-day. What did I say?—marrons, lip stick, 
and—” 

“Rose oil,’ prompted Mr. Meyers, with just the 
trace of a sneer in his voice. 

“Right O! Rose oil it is!” And the door closed 
on Mr. Vandeford’s graceful figure in its gray 
London tweeds. 

Thus a great adventure was undertaken in all 
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levity. And with his complete departure a change 
came into the mien of Mr. Adolph Meyers. He 
told the stenographer in the outer office to engage 
two girls to copy a play that afternoon and evening, 
to keep him from being interrupted until six, and 
to muffle the telephone unless in cases of emergency. 
Then he seated himself in Mr. Vandeford’s deep 
chair, put his feet on the desk, lit a fat, black cigar 
and plunged into “‘The Purple Slipper,” née “The 
Renunciation of Rosalind”. For two hours he read 
with the deepest absorption, only pausing to make 
an occasional note on a pad at his elbow. Then, 
after he had laid down the manuscript with its 
purple wrappings and ribbons, he sat for a half 
hour in a trance out of which he came to seat him- 
self at the typewriter to indite a portentous letter, 
which he put in an envelope, sealed and directed to 
Miss Patricia Adair, Adairville, Kentucky. The 
contents were: 


““My dear Madame: 

“T have carefully read your play entitled ‘The 
Renunciation of Rosalind’, and have decided to 
make you the following offer for the production 
rights: I will give you two hundred and fifty dollars 
for all rights of production, including moving-pic- 
ture rights and supplementary road companies to 

(Continued on page 74) 
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LA COMTESSE DE CANDALE 


in Henry Miller's revizal of Dumas’ ** A Marriage of Convenience” has furnished one of the outstanding surprises of 
the season. For until she appeared in old silks and lac ~, Billie Burke. regardless of her réle, was always Billie Burke— 
just as John Drew is always John Drew. But in this production she is so unquestionably the demure Dresden china 
Comtesse, so completely immersed in the character. that one really needs the programme's verification to believe she is Billie 
Burke. Her performance is us fascinating as her appearance—than which a higher tribute could scarcely be conceived. 
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Drawings by Paul Meylan 


THE BRIDE’S MOTHER 


N contrast to the July sunshine, the Strang’s 

drawing-room was as cool and dark as a church. 

It was done up in gray and blue chintz, and 

bowls of pink and white roses stood about it. 

The lowered shades flapped in a breeze which 

Nicholas Herbert had not been able to dis- 
cover anywhere in the hot streets. 

He sat down and waited with interest the en- 
trance of the lady who was to be his mother-in- 
law. He had never seen her; and much as he had 
learnt about her in the last few weeks, much as he 
had heard her quoted and praised, the one thing 
which stood out in his memory was the tone in 
which Flora, when he had expressed his belief that 
no opposition could alter the course of true love, 
had answered: ‘Ah, you don’t know my mother.” 
The intonation had expressed not so much fear as 
a wondering admiration of so much power. Evi- 
dently in the Strang household, it was the woman 
who ruled. 

Herbert had suggested to Flora that under the 
circumstances it was customary to approach the 
young lady’s father first. ‘“‘Oh, yes,” Flora had 
answered, “‘of course you: must see my father. 
Father is a great dear” (“fa great dear” and “ 
lamb” were Flora’s current terms of affection), 
‘‘but there’s no hurry about that.” And at this 
Herbert had wondered, for John Strang, a well- 
known lawyer and the president of one of New 
York’s oldest clubs, was generally considered a 
formidable figure. 

He had, nevertheless, followed Flora’s instruc- 
tions to see her mother first—to go early in the 
afternoon before Mr. Strang had come up-town. 
The Strangs were detained in town by the illness of 
a young son, convalescing from an attack of measles. 
Herbert felt kindly toward the youngster, to whom 


he owed the wonderful month he had just had at the | 
‘sea with Flora under the care of a fortunately 


neglectful cousin. 

And then suddenly as he sat there, he found he 
was beginning to be nervous. What did one say 
to a girl’s mother? How did it feel to be a mother 
anyhow? Why should she trust him? How could 
he convey the essence of his feeling for Flora, in 
which protection and worship, superiority and 
humility were so strangely mingled? 

And before he had collected his thoughts after 
the upheaval of these emotions, Mrs. Strang was 
in the room. 

Though she was well over forty—forty-five 
her next birthday as none knew better than 
he—in the dim light she looked young, and she 
was extremely pretty; a darker, sharper type than 
Flora, who had the gentle blondness of her father’s 
side of the house. But the voice and manner of the 
two women were very much alike, and when Mrs. 
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Strang held out her hand and said, “Oh, Mr. Her- 
bert, you poor dear!” the tone was so ike that in 
which Flora had repeatedly called him a lamb that 
he could scarcely answer. 

“Are you pitying me for being so terribly in love 
with Flora?” he managed to ask. 

She opened her eyes. ‘‘No, I only meant I was 
sorry to have kept you waiting. No, I don't pity 
any one for being in love, though I always cry at 
weddings. I don’t know why I do, for I am such a 
thorough believer in marriage.” 

Something in her tone made Herbert ask, “But 
you're not a believer in love?” 

“IT don’t think it’s the only thing worth consid- 
ering. The truth is, Mr. Herbert,” she added with 
the accent of extreme frankness, “‘I am mercenary 
where my children are concerned. Isn’t it queer, 
for I’ve never been a bit mercenary on my own 
account. But this boy of mine up-stairs—I was 
thinking to-day what I should really like would be 
for him to marry an heiress and then treat her 
most. tyrannically to show that he was master. 
And with Flora too, I want her to have plenty 
of money; and you,” she went on gently, “‘haven’t 
any, have you Mr. Herbert?” 

‘Practically none,” answered Herbert, ‘‘and what 
little I had I spent on cabs to take me out to dinners 
where I hoped to meet your daughter.’ 

Mrs. Strang shook her head. “I think it’s so 
inhospitable not to send your guests in your own 
car to parties,” she said. “‘I always send mine, but 
people are so selfish.” 


OTING that he had not gone very far toward 

the object of his visit, Herbert refused to 
take up this little question of social usage and 
returned to business. 

‘‘But I have a salary, and not a bad one—thirty- 
five hundred dollars. I am Senator Borden’s 
secretary, you know.” 

‘And what a delightful man he is!” said Mrs. 
Strang. ‘I met him last winter in Washington, 
and he was so kind. He took me to the Senate; 
it looked like the rest-room in a department store. 
I mean there did not seem to be much legislating 
going on. It must be very interesting to be a 
senator’s secretary. I suppose at this minute you 
‘know all sorts of the most frightful secrets.” 

Herbert began to feel himself aggrieved. “J 
don’t know. The only thing in which I’m inter- 
ested, Mrs. Strang,” he answered, “is whether or 
not you are going to oppose my engagement to 
Flora.” 

She looked at him, and after a second smiled 
rather sadly. ‘‘That question shows you don’t 
know me very well,” she answered. ‘“‘My great 
fault as a mother has always been that I can’t 
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really oppose my children. I’m like wax in their 
hands. I’m weak, Mr. Herbert; I want what they 
want, even if I know they oughtn’t to have it. Take 
this boy of mine—I can’t really prevent his eating 
things he oughtn’t to eat, without special orders 
from the doctor, and even then I find myself siding 
with the child. But after all, in this case, it’s a 
question for Flora’s father, isn’t it?” She looked 
very grave. ‘I must own, I think you may have 
difliculty there.” 

Herbert was in favor of rushing upon that diffi- 
culty at once, of staying and putting the question 
to Mr. Strang as soon as he came home, but she 
advised against it. 

“You know how men are when they first come 
up-town,” she said, and she smiled almost impishly 
at the young man, as if she and he alone out of the 
whole world understood the intricacies of human 
nature. “I'll say something to him, and then you 
can see him to-morrow.” 

It was hardly possible for Herbert to do anything 
but acquiesce and go away. 

In a sense she was true to her word, for when an 
hour or so later her husband came home she gave 
him a palm-leaf fan, a glass of iced tea and a sand- 
wich; and discussed the weather, the prospects of 
getting out of town, and the recent developments 
in a case of his before she observed: 

‘““There’s been a boy here this afternoon by the 
name of Herbert.” 

“A boy?” said Mr. Strang. His natural im- 
passivity of demeanor was increased by his know- 
ledge that his wife would reveal herself only in her 
own way. 

‘‘\ boy wanting to marry. Flora.” 

““Tndeed! And who is he?” 

‘“Nobody very much; pleasant and a little bit 
too sure of himself, but then, John, you know I 
make people feel too sure. He’s Senator Borden’s 
secretary and gets thirty-five hundred dollars a 
year.” 

“That’s a very good salary for a secretary,” 
said Mr. Strang. 

“It’s not much of a salary for Flora’s husband.” 

He smiled very sweetly. ‘“‘We married on less 
than that,” he said. 

‘“‘But we were very clever people.” 

““Flora’s no fool.” 

“Her brains are not practical. 
not me.” 

‘Does she want to marry him?” 

*“*So she thinks.” 

‘She has never wanted to marry any one before.” 

““That doesn’t prove she never will again.” 

‘‘T must look the young man over.” 

‘‘He’s coming to your office to-morrow morning.” 
‘“Good heavens!’. The eminent jurist looked 
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very much alarmed. ‘‘What shall I say to him?”’ 

“Really, John,” said his wife, “that is something 
you must decide for yourself. Obviously he is a 
poor match. The only question is, is Flora enough 
in love with him to counterbalance that.” 

“Flora is the only person who can tell us that.” 

“Flora is just the last person to know anything 
about it.”’ 

“We must delay then until we can decide for 
ourselves.” 

“Delay, my dear, at this moment is the same 
thing as consent.”’ 

Mr. Strang looked distressed. “I wish I knew 
what to say to him,” he murmured. 

‘Perhaps it will come to you,” said his wife. 

It did. From whatever source, by the next 
morning, full knowledge almost as to the phrasing 
of his reply had come to Mr. Strang. 


HEN about eleven o’clock Herbert appeared in 

his office, Strang said to.him, with that im- 
mobility of countenance which made such pro- 
nouncements seem particularly final, that he could 
not consent to his daughter’s engagement to a man 
who had nothing to depend upon but a small and 
precarious salary, especially as he knew really noth- 
ing of his industry and ability. 

“But,” he added, “I will say this, Mr. Herbert: 
If at the end of six months you return and repeat 
your request, and if in the meantime 
I have formed a satisfactory opinion 
of you, I may give you a different answer. 

But this offer is dependent on the under- 
standing that for six months you will not 
see or communicate. with my daughter; 
for you will admit that if, under the cir- 
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cumstances, you kept on seeing her with the con- 
sent of her parents, it would amount to an engage- 
ment, no matter what we said.”’ 

Herbert did admit this, it was in fact undeniable, - 
but he pointed out that he and Flora considered 
themselves engaged anyhow and that six months 
was a tremendously long time; that, in fact, he 
had just been finding two days quite infernaliy long. 

Mr. Strang smiled and said that, as he was busy, 
perhaps Mr. Herbert would think the matter over 
and let him know his decision in the morning. 

Herbert, who the night before had written Flora 
a detailed description of his interview with her 
mother, now sent her a telegram—day-letter rates 
—telling the result of his interview with her father. 
The next morning at breakfast he received her 
answer to both. 

“Dear Love,” it said, “‘that was not my father 
at all, but my mother in disguise. Father is really 
very sentimental; he is still in love with mother, 
and has always told me that that was the only 
thing to consider. He would let us be married 
to-morrow. It’s mother who is so prudent. Be- 
sides, I recognize some of her phrases in things you 
say that father said to you. Her idea is that with 
six months absence, we may both fall in love with 
other people and save further trouble, and I must 
say, Nick, when I hear all these stories about you 
and that Polish ambassadress in Washington—” 


‘*tt’s a cruel thing,’’ said Mrs. Strang, 
‘toloveother people betterthan yourself’’ 
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“Absurd!” said Herbert aloud. ‘The memory of 
the Polish lady no longer roused the least emo- 
tion. 

When, later in the morning, he went to tell Mr. 
Strang that he could not accept his conditions, he 
found that his future father-in-law had been unex- 
pectedly called away on business. Herbert was 
glad to hear it, for it meant that his immediate 
dealings must be with Mrs: Strang; and, in spite 
of Flora’s warnings, he continued to think that she 
was the more malleable of the two parents. 


LATE that afternoon he went to the Strang house. 
Earlier he had attempted to forget his sorrows at 
a baseball game. He had not supposed that this 
action would benefit his cause. but so it turned out; 
for John, Jr., now out of quarantine, desired nothing 
in the world so much as to see a man who had just 
seen the home team win... Mrs. Strang was, as she 
had said, weak where her children’s pleasures were 
concerned. She knew she ought not to make use 
of her daughter’s rejected suitor; but convalescence 
was long and her patience short, and almost before 
she knew it she was leading Herbert up-stairs to 
share the burden of entertaining young John. 

Herbert, no longer blind to opportunity, made 
himself so agreeable that Johnny pleaded almost 
tearfully for a visit the next day, and Herbert con- 
sented with a readiness that sounded almost like 
good nature. 

About this time Sen- 
ator Borden formed the 
commendable habit of 
going out of town for 
Saturdays and Sundays 
and leaving his car at 
the disposal of his sec- 
retary. Johnny’s first 


And then, by gradual 
degrees, almost every 
evening, after the boy 
was in bed, Herbert 
would stop for Mrs. 
Strang and take her 
for a short cool turn 
along the river. 

Without an ax to 
grind, he would have 
found her an interesting 
companion. . He had 
never known any one 
just like her. Her nature 
seemed to be the most 
curious compound 
of cynicism and devo- 
tion. Without the 
slightest faith in any 
human relations, she 
was willing to sacrifice 
everything else to them. 
Madang She analyzed her chil- 
ey dren’s characters for his 
amusement; she did not 
scruple to make fun of 
her husband—at least so 


and yet he soon per- 
ceived that she was in- 
terested in nothing in 
the world but their wel- 
fare. 

He believed, too, that 
he was making progress. 
She told him constantly 
that nothing that she 
said or did was to be 
construed as approval 
of his engagement; but 
he knew that she was 
growing to like him; and 
this, it seemed to him, 
must mean something in 
spite of Flora’s warning 
letters. He found 
Flora’s letters a little 
irritating with their sug- 
gestion that he was al- 
lowing himself to be flat- 
tered and deceived. 

One evening when the 
motor stopped at her 
door after their drive, 
she did not immediately 
get out. 

‘“‘T believe I’m getting 
to be a garrulous old woman,” she said. She had 
just revealed to him her whole theory of bringing up 
children, which was, in word, to let the momentary 
issue go, in order to retain their full love and con- 
fidence, for then, as she said, when something 
serious happens you have everything in your own 
hands. 

“Tt has been very delightful—getting to be a 
friend of yours, Mrs. Strang,” he answered. 

“Really, I think you had better stop coming to 
the house,” she said. He reminded her that he was 
taking Johnny to his first (Continued on page 78) 
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A designation target painted 
by both Mr. and Mrs. Colin 
Campbell Cooper. It ts 
a- splendid example, con- 
taining a desirable multi- 
plicity of detail and a 
lot of characteristic color. 
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Davis Santora 


LANDSCAPES for the OFFENSIVE 


NE- of the most interesting formsin which _ desired to see. For accurate artillery, machine gun 
art has come to the aid of science in the and even rifle fire it is essential for them to be able 


military world is the so-called designa- __ to differentiate between, say, two clumps of trees, 
tion ‘‘target”’. or two ruined villages. And these paintings are 
These are landscapes rich in color — used in the class-rooms at training camps to develop 
and fertile in evidences of the handi- in the men shrewdness of observation. 
work not of man alone, but also of nature. As you The British and French armies have had this 


can see, the countryside is filled with highways, training system for some time. Because our 
waterways, hills, bridges, villages and trees. At Government has made no regular appropriation for 
first glance, perhaps, this plethora of attractions them, the targets have been secured by the Art 
gives the landscapes a certain air of unreality. One War Relief from well-known painters and given to 
feels that they would be more comfortable to look army officers who are in a position to use them. 
at and to live with if 
there were less in them. 
But they were not meant 
either to be admired or 
lived with. They are 
not supposed to be 
works of art. They are 
targets. 

They are not targets, 
however, in the ordinary 
sense. Noone will actu- 
ally shoot at them. 
Their use is solely .edu- 
cational. You see, large 
numbers of men in our 
own and the other Allied 
armies have been drawn 
from cities and from 
classes not previously 

Abbe trained to observe. It 
wife, has been .found that 
these men cannot readi- 


Colin Campbell Cooper and his 

Emma Lampert Cooper, who made the . 

target above by beginning simultaneously at ly descr os what = 

the outer edges and meeting in the center see, or understand from 
- orders what they are 


Cecilia Beaux, N. A., 
noted portrait painter, who 
made the target below. 


Miss Beaux’s target is 
as delightful as it is use- 
ful. Her long residence in 
France is evident in her 
feeling for the spirit 
of the French landscape. 


Davis Sanford 
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THE POET TURNS DETECTIVE 


By 


PS OPPENHEIM 


Zhe Seventn Mr. Optenhetim’s Sevies MISFORTUNE IN DIAMONDS’? 


(FOR 


RESSWELL and Aaron Rodd were din- 
ing with Captain Brinnen and his sister 
at a corner table in the Milan restaurant. 
Harvey Grimm had once more left them 
for an unknown destination, and they 
were all aware that the period of his 

absence would be this time more than ever one of 
strain. As though by general consent, however, the 
conversation did not touch once upon personal mat- 
ters. They spoke a good deal of the war. Brinnen 
himself was roused by sundry reflections into a 
momentary bitterness, an expression of that peculiar 
irritation common to many of his country-people, 
notwithstanding their underlying gratitude. 

“You people in England,” he declared, * you have 
no perceptions, no brains with which to combat a 
perfectly developed system of espionage; nothing 
but an infinite complacency, an infinite stupidity. 
The people who hate you walk in your midst, un- 
harmed. Even if they are pointed out, your of- 
ficials shrug their shoulders and smile in a superior 
fashion. ‘They can do us no harm,’ they assure 
you. ‘There are reasons why we prefer to lcave 
them alone.’ And you are at war, you people! 
Ah, if only you would realize it!” 

“You are quite right,’’ Aaron Rodd admitted. 
“We have grown too accustomed to look upon 
espionage and secret service as the bonne bouche of 
the novelist. I suppose they do exist.” 

‘They not only exist,” Brinnen continued, “but 
they are becoming a very important factor in the 
progress of the war. Look at this room. Did you 
ever see a more cosmopolitan gathering! There are 
Belgians, Russians, Americans. The two young 
men who have just come in are Roumanians—over 
here no one knows why. This, however, I could 
tell you. If England takes no heed of their presence, 
Germany does. They will be watched by Germany 
until they leave, and, for all your army of censors, 
Germany will know, day by day, just what they do. 
And, even nearer to us, I could give your secret 
service a very useful piece of advice concerning the 
young man at the third table from here, with the 
lady in white spangles.”’ 


ARON RODD and the poet both glanced cau- 
* * tiously in the direction indicated. A tall, clean- 
shaven young man, dark, with big black eyes, a 
mass of sleekly-brushed black hair and rather puffy 
cheeks, good-looking in a stagy sort of way, was 
entertaining an artistically decorated young orna- 
ment of the musical comedy stage. 

“You know him, perhaps?”’ Brinnen inquired. 

Both men shook their heads. 

‘“‘He is always about here,’’ Cresswell remarked, 
“‘venerally in the bar.” 

‘‘He is an American actor,” Brinnen continued. 
‘His name on the programs is Jack Lovejoy. His 
real name is Karl Festonheim, and he was born in 
Cologne. His father and his grandfather, his 
mother and his grandmother, were Germans. He 
married a German wife—a negligible affair, perhaps, 
as the matrimonial arrangements of such people are 
inclined to be, but still it shows his tendencies. 
The man, like many thousands of others, calls him- 
self an American, because he went there as a boy 
and has lived there ever since. Yet every relative 
he has lives in Germany, every spark of real feeling 
such a person may happen to possess is German; 
he eats like a German; he lives like a German; he 
even talks like one. Yet that young man has no 
difficulty about passports. He can live in London, 
listen to the secret voices of your nation, and make 
his way unhindered and unharmed over to Germany 
whenever he chooses.” 

“There are, of course, many technical diffi- 
cuities.” Aaron Rodd pointed out, “in\dealing with 
naturalized Americans, whatever the jcountry of 
‘their birth.” 

“Vou are very punctilious over here,” Captain 
Brinnen observed, with fine sarcasm. ‘‘ However, I 
give that young man as an instance, because I 
know that certain information concerning the where- 
abouts of three of your cruisers, earlier in the war, 
was conveyed by him to the German Admiralty. 
I cannot prove this, but I know it. I also know 
that while, if you speak to him, he will tell you 
that he is out of a job, that the war has played the 
deuce with musica] comedy, he has refused three 
parts within t@é last month, on some pretext or 
another, because he is better occupied.”’ 

Stephen Cresswell sat up in his place. 
pectant light shone in his eves. 

‘““An adventure!” he murmured. 

“Tf you, sir,” Brinnen remarked, “‘could develop 


An ex- 
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the sagacity of a French or German secret service 
man and fasten upon the life of that young man, 
you would probably gain the adventure which you 
seek.”’ 

“T am the very man for the task,” the poet 
declared eagerly. “I claim that young man— 
Rodd, do you hear? I claim him.” 

‘‘He is yours,” the other acquiesced grimly. 
‘Poor fellow!—one is almost inclined to pity him.” 

Cresswell smiled in superior fashion. . 

“My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘you are, without 
doubt, a man of energy and brains, but what you 
lack is initiative. Initiative is the gift vouchsafed 
to genius. I have genius, therefore I have initi- 
ative. You would not know where to start. Wait. 
You shall watch my methods.” 

On Brinnen’s suggestion that they take their 
coffee outside, they all rose to their feet and left 
the restaurant together. The poet thrust his arm 
through Brinnen’s and led him to one side, talking 
earnestly. Aaron was left alone for a few minutes 
with Henriette. They found a corner as far as pos- 
sible from the strains of the overpersistent band. 

“Tt is three months to-day,” he reminded her, 
“since I saw you first in the gardens of the Em- 
bankment.”’ 

‘““What a memory!” she murmured. ‘And I, 
like the very forward person you have since dis- 
covered me to be, made tentative overtures to you 
with the object of discovering whether you were a 
lawyer not too squeamish about your clients or 
their business.” 

His face hardened a little. 


‘“* Are we coming soon,” he asked, ‘‘to the end of 


your stock—or rather your brother’s stock of 
jewels?” 

“Why?” she whispered, looking up at him with 
slightly contracted eyebrows. 

“Because I am tired of it,”’ he declared frankly, 
“tired of it in connection with you, that is to say. 
I spend whole days, sometimes, in a positive state 
of terror. Luxury is a small thing compared with 
freedom and life. You have had over forty thousand 
pounds now. Why don’t you take your grandfather 
somewhere away into the country? Even if you 
have to be content with half that sum, you could 
live on it and be safe. Let your brother go his own 
way. It isn’t really worth while, Henriette.”’ 

She looked at the point of her slipper carefully 
for a moment. She wore a perfectly plain black 
velvet gown, with only a single pearl hanging from 
a strip of black velvet around her neck. Her fingers 
were ringless. Even her hair was arranged in the 
simplest of coils, yet there was no one else in the 
room quite like her. 

“Henriette,” he went on, leaning over her, 
you don’t speak I shall make a fool of myself.” 


if 


She started and looked timorously into his eyes. 


Then as quickly she looked away again. She 
seemed suddenly interested in the orchestra. 

‘“‘Say—what you were going to say,” she begged. 

“You know,” he obeyed, almost roughly, ‘‘I am 
nearly forty years old. J have no money except the 
ten or fifteen thousand pounds I have made by 
helping to dispose of your stolen jewels, and I’m 
sick of it all—sick of it because I’ve found some- 
thing in life worth living differently for. You know 
what that is. Leave your brother to live his own 
life. Bring your grandfather and come away some- 
where, Henriette, and marry me. It sounds absurd, 
doesn’t it,” he went on, a little wistfully, ‘‘but in a 
way you've been so kind to me. You must have 
known.” 

HE suddenly laid her hand upon his. It was a 

delightful little gesture. 

“Please don’t say any more just now,” she im- 
plored. ‘I shall remember every word that you 
have said, and I don’t think I have ever felt so 
much like—’”’ 

“Like what?” 

“Doing what you ask,” she continued quickly. 
“There! Just now—for a little time—we must 
think of other things. You see, here comes my 
brother and Mr. Cresswell. Whatever is Mr. Cress- 
well going to do? Look!’ 

Cresswell had suddenly left his host’s side, crossed 
the room and with a slight bow addressed Lovejoy. 
Brirnen, who had strolled over to where his sister 
and Aaron Rodd were seated, smiled a little cynically. 

“I fancy that we shall see our friend return a 
little chastened,” he observed. 

‘**You don’t know Stephen,” his friend murmured. 
“‘He has more confidence than any other-man on 
earth. Look!” — 


s0 ) 


A waiter had been summoned to bring a chair. 
The poet was seated now next the young lady, to 
whom he had just been introduced. They were all 
three chatting amiably. A waiter was receiving an 
order for coffee and liqueurs. 

“That what he calls initiative,’ 
whispered. 

‘The first steps are -easy,”” Brinnen remarked, 
“and, after all, one must remember that Lovejoy 
is by no means a clever person. He is conceited 
and bumptious. Well, at any rate we must wish 
Mr. Cresswell luck.” 

“T was just asking your sister,’ Aaron said 
abruptly, ‘‘whether we were almost coming to the 
end of your hidden stores.” 


> 


Henriette 


HE young Belgian glanced around for a moment 

quickly and flicked the ash from his cigarette. 

Why? ” 

““Because I am beginning to fear the risk more 
every day for your sister’s sake,’ Aaron continued 
steadily. ‘Our friend, Mr. Brodie, has made a good 
many mistakes, but he is not an entire fool. Grimm 
admitted only the other day that he had tracked 
him down to the very place where he recuts the 
diamonds—had been within a few feet of them.” 

‘*Nothing came of it though,” Brinnen observed, 
frowning. 

“It may not be so every time,”’ Aaron Rodd per- 
sisted. ‘‘I was trying to persuade your sister to 
be content with small things. Your grandfather is - 
very old. Think what the shock would be to him, 
if anything were to happen to either of you. Put 
what you have left in a safe deposit, if you like, for 
a time, and start again disposing of them when 
things have blown over a little.” 

The brother and sister exchanged glances which 
to Aaron Rodd were inexplicable. 

“What does Mr. Harvey Grimm say about it?” 
the former asked. 

“Oh! Grimm will go on till he drops,” Aaron - 
Rodd declared. ‘‘ Adventure, danger, whatever the 
cost, is the spice of life to him. But heis just a man 
alone. It’s a different thing when a girl like your 
sister is concerned. It is for her sake that I want 
to see the thing closed up.” 

Brinnen dropped his eye-glass and rubbed it for 
a moment with his handkerchief. 

“You seem to take a great interest in my sister, 
Mr. Rodd,” he said calmly. 

“I have just asked her to marry me,” Aaron 
Rodd replied bluntly. 

Brinnen turned slowly around. He was suddenly 
like his grandfather. His expression was the ex- 
pression of one who listens to some unthinkable 
thing. 

‘“‘Absurd!”’ he muttered. 

“Tt is nothing of the sort,’”’ Aaron Rodd answered 
simply. ‘If your sister has been guiltily concerned 
in your adventurous life, I, too, have turned myself 
into a receiver of stolen property. We are in the 
same boat, only I want to get her out of it. I have 
asked her to marry me and come over to America. 
We could start life again on what I have.” 

She leaned over suddenly and spoke to her brother 
in a low tone, and in a language which was strange 
to Aaron Rodd. His expression changed a little as 
he listened. Then the waiter appeared with their 
coffee and liqueurs. When they were served and he 
had left, Captain Brinnen reopened the subject. 

“‘T gather that you yourself, Mr. Rodd,” he ob- 
served, ‘‘have hankerings towards the humdrum 
life, the life of honesty and the virtues and that 
sort of thing.” 

‘“‘T have tried for many years to make an honest 
living,’ Aaron replied shortly. ‘‘The only time I 
ever crossed the line was long ago, when Harvey. 
Grimm and I were in America. It wasn’t any- 
thing very serious then. Our present transactions 
have been my only other essay. I come of an old- 
fashioned New England -family, and, however one 
may laugh at their principles and the narrowness 
of their outlook, I have those principles in my 
blood, and frankly I hate this life. If it’s bad for 
me, it’s worse for your sister. I want to take her 
away.” 

‘“‘T will consider what you have said, Mr. Rodd,” 
Brinnen replied, “‘ but for the present we will, if you 
please, abandon the conversation.” 

They spoke of general things for a few. moments. 
Then Captain Brinnen rose to his feet. 

““T am afraid that I must take my sister away 
now, Mr. Rodd,” he announced. “She has an 


engagement for this evening. But before we leave,” 
he added, holding. out his hand, “‘ whatever I may 
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The Dutchman, kicking and shekine, dragged. Cresswell-® 


feel concerning the proposals you have made, I 
should like once more to express my thanks for 
your great courage the other night. My sister and 
I owe you more than we can ever repay.”’ 

They passed.up the stairs and Aaron sank back 
in his chair. There was a certain satisfaction 
mingled even with his disappointment. At least 
he had spoken his mind. Then the little group 
on the other side of the way arose, and the poet, 
catching his eye, beckoned to him in friendly 
fashion. 

“This,” the poet declared, as Aaron approached, 
“is my friend, Aaron Rodd. Aaron, allow me to 
present you to a lady whom you have often wor- 
shiped from a distance, Miss Pamela Keane.” 

Aaron, who had no idea who Miss Pamela Keane 
was, bent over her hand and cursed the poet under 
his breath. 

‘And also to my friend, Mr. Jack Lovejoy,” 


Cresswell continued. ‘‘ Lovejoy is the one man in | 


London who makes me wish that I could write for 
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the musical comedy stage. One has one’s limita- 
tions, alas!”’ 

There followed a few minutes’ desultory conversa- 
tion. Then Miss Pamela Keane picked up a won- 
derful collection of golden trifles and turned towards 
the exit. : 

‘““We shall meet again, Mr. Cresswell,”’ she said, 
smiling upon him. ‘Do bring Mr. Rodd with you, 
if he cares to come. Au revoir!” 


She turned away, followed by Lovejoy. The poet 


linked his arm through Aaron’s and demanded an- 
other liqueur. 

“You didn’t really know the fellow, did you?” 
Aaron asked curiously. 

“Not I,” he replied, ‘‘but, as I have told you 
many times, I am a born adventurer. I am equal 
to any situation. I happen to have an aunt who is 
the wife of a baronet; I make use of her occasionally. 
‘Mr. Lovejoy,’ I say in my best manner. ‘I believe 
I had the pleasure of meeting you at my aunt’s, 
Lady Sittingley’s?’ He hasn’t the least intention 
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Drawing by F. Matania 
and Rodd towards the door 


of ever denying that he was there, although he 
doesn’t know me from Adam.” 

‘“‘What was that about going on there fo-night?” 
Aaron inquired. 

“We are both going, my boy,” was the cheerful 
reply. ‘‘ Miss Pamela Keane is entertaining a few 
friends to chemin de fer at her flat in Buckingham 
Gate. I have explained that I do not play, but 
we are going to look in for a glass of wine and a 
chat. As a matter of fact, I just want to cast my 
eye over Lovejoy’s friends.” 

Aaron frowned a little wearily. 

‘Captain Brinnen was probably talking quite at 
random,” he remarked. ‘Lovejoy doesn’t seem to 
me to be the type of man who’d take a serious 
interest in anything except his own pleasures.” 

“Quite right,” the other agreed shrewdly, “but 
he might reasonably take an interest in the means 
of procuring those pleasures. And as to our jewel 
collecting friend talking at random, I don’t believe 

(Continued on page 82) 
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THE HROCKS OF SHEER FABRICS TO ITS 
SHORES TO ENLIVEN THE SANDS 


From original designs by E. M.A. Steinmetz 


conformation of the beach, so does the artist 
vary the silhouette of fashion. What, at a 
glance, may appear very like that of yesteryear is 
in reality vastly altered! It is these changes that 


A 5 subtly as the sea shifts the sands to change the 
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temper our moods. The drifting of a dune may 
change an old-established habit for one, while a 
new-time environment may change a mode. Frivol- 
ity has gone from the earth. To meet the seriousness 
that prevails, clothes have to be sensible, for who 
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can spend a day toiling over grim bandages and for 
dinner don a giddy frock! Women no longer have 
time or inclination to dabble in mannish recreations 
—their own niche in life is too all-absorbing and 
wonderful. So to-day, when they work as they have 
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never worked before, they are proud of their 
femininity and like to express it ‘after hours”’ in 
the daintiness of their attire. 

Because, Miss Steinmetz understands the feeling 
of the moment and also has keen discernment, she is 
a creator of styles that meet the demands of a war- 
swept world, yet all the while satisfy the hidden 
secret of all womankind—the longing to allure. 
And so the models of her origination are of woolless 
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stuffs and made with simplicity. For midsummer 
are seaside frocks of clinging chiffon, fine crépe or 
foulard, and the sketches above tell of their magnet- 
ism. The hats too point the way to the mode, for 
upon their wide brims we again find Miss Steinmetz 
foretelling many things. tgs 
The first frock on the opposite page is quiet in 
tone and is fashioned from dark blue chiffon, with 
creamy lace for the oddly draped sleeves and ivory 
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satin for the girdle. The blue satin hat has a quaint 
veil of lace. The next*dress is also of sheer fabric, 
but it is of gayer nature—yellow chiffon, printed 
in large roses. What a delightful conceit is the 
ermine bow upon the corn-colored straw hat in the 
sketch above, and the frock of cream cotton crépe, 
with embroidered red squares scattered over it! 
As for the last model, it is foulard combined with 
muslin, and the hat is straw with a wide velvet brim. 
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The drooping petals of the late June roses are an inspiration to the French modiste to reincarnate them i 
gorgeous silk blossoms, as decorations for the midsummer hat, and one finds a large bunch blooming upon the 
wide brim of the black straw hat. As the season advances, more and more velvet is introduced in the summer 
hat, and quite the latest mode ts to crush ti softly over the brim—the result is very becoming and flatiering. 


eo COOLNESS 
IN MIDSUMMER FROCKS 


DESPITE AND SHELE (PARIS 


VEN the weather has been affected by the 
war. The March lion came in camou- 
flaged as a lamb, and then dropping his 
disguise roared all day and all night long 
for weeks. Late in April we were treated 
to showers of snow driven by a bitter 

wind, and Parisians went about muffled to the eves 
—we can still remember when they were muffled 
merely to the ears—in furs. while spring frocks 
bloomed unseen in closed armoires or in some deep 
dark closet, where even the long arm of Bertha. as 
Paris insists on calling the German cannon, could 
not reach them. And Paris shivered and sat by 
the fire. 

Paris is dull. Many people have left the city, 
and houses and apartments are closed. The Paris 
of to-day is a city of half-deserted streets. of weird 
blue-eyed automobiles—for that is the result pro- 
duced by the ‘“‘blued”’ headlights—a city where 
shops are almost empty of buyers and gardens of 
playing children, but where in spite of Gotha and 
cannon and other war conditions Parisians are 
determined to “carry on”. Which, indeed, is 
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just what the world expected—zvive Je Paris! So 
we shop wisely and not too much; we search for 
an abri where we may be tolerably comfortable in 
case of danger; and we go to the theatre when we 
need amusement. Some of the theatres are closed, 
it is true, but many have remained open. We may 
still go to the Opéra and to the Théatre Francais. to 
the Theatre Edouard VII., where they are again 
playing “*La Folle Nuit”, so pretty and so shock- 
ing; and to the Opéra-Comique where we may 
listen to *‘Les Contes d’Hoffman’’, and to several 
other plavhouses. And. grasping our parasols firmly 
by their carved wood sticks. we even walk in the 
Bois of a fine morning; but we must explain—for 
the gentle reader is as yet unaccustomed to these 
things—that if the cannon thunders while we are 
walking we do not taxi hurriedly home. It is not 
good form. Instead, we do not move an eyelash 
—we walk on. 

Lunching at the Ritz. which compared to the 
Ritz of before the war is a hushed and silent place, 
we find the tables tolerably well filled. There are 
othcers in plenty, although owing to activities on 
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the long battle-front uniforms have been rather 
rare of late—a few men of the “‘traveling’’ persua- 
ston, promoting some important. and apparently 
mysterious war industry; women in Red Cross 
dress; and the inevitable half dozen of pretty 
creatures who are frocked almost too smartly for 
the times. And always there is a little group of 
personages seated, perhaps, in a far corner; for 
society now shuns the limelight. 

One day we see Miss Elsie de Wolfe—a pendant 
row of pearls following the rounded U of her em- 
broidered beige frock and a small beige hat trimmed 
with gray plumage on her head—lunching with the 
Honorable Mrs. John Ward. Or we see Mrs. 
Henry P. Russell—she that was Miss Ethel Harri- 
man—wearing a smart beige sports hat above a 
black tailored jacket and striped black and white 
skirt. We gaze idly at the slender young chap in 
modest uniform at the next table for several min- 
utes. before we realize suddenly that we are looking 
at H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. Again we see 
Mile. Dorziat, all in gray, with the simplest of blue 
straw hats on her bronze hair. lunching with some 
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WORTH 
Even in summer the black evening gown cannot be 
ignored, and in every smart gathering one /inds 
many women clad in black frocks. Especially grace- 
ful is this model of satin veiled with pailletted tulle 
and sheer lace, with silver tissue making the bodice. 


British officers. With them is a dark-haired young 
woman with a familiar face—is it Doris Keane? 

This is the Ritz—a place where less than half 
the tables are occupied at tea-time; where the 
windows are shrouded at night so that not so much 
as a glimmer of lamplight escapes to light the 
Gothas on their murderous way, and where a strange 
and unbelievably dim blue light indicates, but does 
not illumine, the entrance door after nightfall. And 
with every other Paris hotel it is the same. 

In the streets we see more and more soldiers with 
the modest and familiar “U.S.” on their coHars. 
Some of them wear the Croix de Guerre. They come 
and go—to thé North. Yesterday a tall gray- 
haired officer of the A. E. F. walked past a bench 
where some small French boys were playing in a 
half-hearted sort of way. As he approached, a 
ragged little boy with a battered old képz on his 
head detached himself from the group and with 
great dignity solemnly saluted his officer Ally—a 
salutation which the Colonel returned with equal 
gravity. But ragged little France stood motionless 
for a full minute, his hand still at the salute, before 
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CALLOT 


When Madame Gerber created this very artisttc 
dinner gown, she was feeling in a cheery mood and, 
considering all black too somber, decided that pea- 
cock blue satin should enliven the bodice and upper 
part of the skirt. Lovely is the embroidered black 
lace that beautifies the black chiffon of the frock. 
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CHANEL 


The slim Partstenne knows how to accentuate her 
charm, and she dons a frock that answers to the 
name of *‘ Beatrice’. Of black tulle is it fashioned, 
with bandings of jet-paillettes. The frock is sleeve- 
less, so Mademoiselle swathes herself with malines- 


he joined his comrades. I watched them—they 
were playing peau rouge! 

With all our papiers d’identité properly stamped 
by high authority we run down to Deauville for a 
few days, taking with us frocks and hats and cloaks 
of Jersey and silk tricot, and when we arrive at 
Deauville we buy more Jersey garments—chandails 
of white wool tricot, bordered with plaid or striped 
tricot woven in alternate squares or bars of silk and 
wool; - waistcoats and blouses of silk tricot; and 
hats of tricot combined with straw. So long as we 
have any money in our purses, we buy and buy. 

Very lately, for Deauville, Lucie Hamar has been 
making hats of felt. Very pretty is a model in 
canary yellow, the square crown slightly rounded 
and tapering above a brim of yellow straw of a 
slightly lighter shade. This brim is edged with 
yellow felt, which is rolled up and back over the 
flat brim, producing the rounded and rather thick 
brim-edge which is so smart just now. Slightly 
smaller is another shape of canary yellow felt with 
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CHANEL 


The square cape-collar of this black satin coat ts 
lined with the same gray satin that makes the 
knotted shawl collar of so much individuality. 
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MARTHE GAUTHIER 


For dusty days in town, what could be smarter than this distinctive 
frock of black alpaca with its crisp collar and cuffs of muslin? But 
for the country one may indulge in the brilliancy of a coral-colored 
sports suit of wool Jersey, combined with coarsely woven silk tricot. 


a similar rounded crown and a narrower upcurved 
brim. The base of the crown is encircled with a 
vellow grosgrain ribbon cravate, which is tied with 
many loops in front. 

New also is a Hamar model of fine black straw, 
with a broad brim of lace-like yellow Tuscan braid 
bound on the edge with narrow black grosgrain 
ribbon. The uneven square crown is cravatted 
with black ribbon, which is tied loosely on the side. 
A Hamar model of coarse peach-pink straw is 
bound ali about with peach-pink. ribbon, which is 
knotted picturesquely on the edge of the brim on 
the right side. And this fashion of posing a bit of 
trimming on the extreme edge of the brim is most 
effective. 

Yellow is very smart this season. Doucet showed 
a number of vellow frocks in February, and Jenny 
—in fact all of the great houses—featured this color. 
The shade called ‘“‘canary”’ is perhaps smartest of 
all, as well as the most trying to the average com- 
plexion. - However, since we now change our com- 


plexions with our frocks, we shall all be able to 


wear this clear bright yellow. Chanel shows a 
sports hat of canary yellow Jersey with a rather 
broad brim which droops ever so slightly under the 
béret crown. Trying in shape and color, it is never- 
theless one of Chanel’s smartest models. 

Mile. Chanel, by the way, has just taken an 
interesting old fétel at number thirty-one rue 
Cambon, where she is now very prettily installed. 
The latest models of the house are shown in salons 
of cool gray touched with amber; and cushions of 
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WORTH 


Capes and coats have become partners in dictating 
to the modish world, and this wrap of black satin 
bespeaks the success of fashion’s latest venture. 
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a coat of biscuit-colored Jersey—upper left— 
trimmed with netted yarn and a dress to match, 
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No longer may the serge frock enjoy summer Tre 

uncha peroned, for the mode requires a wrap in 4, 

constant attendance. So this dress, with its aes 

plaided ribbon bodice and silver girdle, goes 

about under a highly sophisticated slip-on coat. ae 

CHANEL 

The Parisienne, holidaying at Deauville, takes = 


When the sun orders the coat to be taken off, 
the dress with its wool net and fringe of many 
tassels appears for the admiration of all. 


2 


sale, 


MARTIAL ET ARMAND 

The rose linen frock is a summer joy, and es- 
pecially appealing when unadorned and made 
with underskirt and girdle of rose cotton Jersey. 


To go with the linen dress, when sea breezes 
blow, is the coat of rose cotton Jersey, combined 
with linen and embroidered in cotton threads. 


fur, feathers and brilliant metallic stuffs, heaped 
on chaise-longue and fauteuils, make vivid spots 
of color about the place, giving a very modern 
note to the old rooms. 

The newest models at Chanel’s are quite 
straight, and the silhouette is slender. In effect 
the tailored models resemble the afternoon gowns 
—loosely belted tunics over narrow underskirts. 
Great use is made of (Continued on page 50) | 7 < 
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Gardens may bloom with flowers of the most varied and wondrous hues, ye: 
the blending shades of the blossoms ever find a rival in the creative genius of 
Luctle. For the beauteous tints of the rhododendron and the other blooms are 
quite eclipsed when milady sits amongst them clad in a mauve chiffon frock 


scarlet, mauve and yellow nestling into it, and the parasol is of mauve tulle. 
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inspired by Lady Gordon. Her sash is violet and silver with gay flowers of - 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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OF FLOWERLIKE Fen 
ARE THE FROG@ES 
OF SUMMER 


Mattie Edzvards Hewitt 
A frock of sheer cream lace has a power of magnetism quite its own, es pecially 
when Lucile belts it with mauve-pink and salmon satin and then adds an 
Eastern girdle of green cords. To fasten the coatee is a bluey nosegav that is 
in accord with the turquoise handle of the black and white parasol. The hat 
is pink sctin, frced with heavy black straw and: trimmed with shaded pink 
flowers, from which a black tulle scarf winds its way with, elusive charm. 
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Warriors like their ladies 
to be feminine, so Lucile 
gratifies their fancy with her 
frock of gray indestructible 
voile, edged with folds of 
deep gray satin.. Of the 
palest shades of lemon, 
mauve and gray are the 
three satin bands on the 
sleeve, and flat is the black 
plume encircling the pictur- 
esque hat of black Leghorn. 
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rose blooms upon the Lucie Hamar hat. tishly 


trom the 


DOUCET MARTHE GAUTHIER 

Dainty simplicity is found in a frock Black silk, striped in white, trims this 
of maise-colored muslin, with crocheted tailored dress of Italian green djersa- 
Lal/s dangling from the revers. A taffeta drap, and a shaped veil flutters coquet- 


Lucie Hamar turban. 


CARLIER. 


CARLIER 


Tf one goes in for feminine sports, an ideal hat 
for the occasion is shown in the circle. It is 
crowned with braided strips of fraved white silk and 
brimmed with brilliant blue kid, laced with ribbon. 


WILSON 


U pon the originality of its handle rests the dis- 
linction of to-day’s parasol. so while this one of 
navy silk may be proud of its frills it really is the 
handle of carved sandalwood thai ‘‘makes’’ it. 


A picturesque hat typifying midsummer 
is made of white French crépe, with a 
floppy brim comprised of four. frills of the 
crépe, each picot edged in pastel blue. 


embroidery on both Jersey and satin, and one simple chemise frock with a 


long straight tunic-like coat is trimmed all about with a netted, tasseled 
fringe w hich is new and odd. 

Many of Chanel’s most iecsitee frocks are made of that oddly striped 
Rodier cheviot with which Wwe are familiar, but which in Chanel’s hands is 
perpetually new. The jackets are knee-length, the skirts very narrow, 
and the trimming of crosswise stripes is as smart as it is simple. One frock 
is of gray cheviot striped with red, black and green. Another is navy witha 
broken” stripe of vellow; but any possible eccentricity of color is always 
atoned for by severity of line—so thoughtful for her clients is Chanel. 

Smartest of all the striped stuffs is the black and white striped cheviot, 
in which more than half of Paris is this season modestly arrayed. The 
vogue of this particular striped stuff is so amazing that the fashion will 
doubtless be of short duration; but just at present she who is not clad in 
black and white is, as it were, not clad at all. 

Black and white is smart in all fisswes. Black silk tricot, which Mme. 
Renée of Premet’s uses so effectively, is smarter just now than satin, but 
this somewhat dull fabric is always relieved with a bit of white. Black 
and white foulard is worn also, but this foulard is usually white patterned 
with black—a large dot, a square or some other simple design. 

Very much liked also is the curious light beige gabardine, of which Mme. 
Renée has just completed a most ravishing tailored frock, and for which 
she has designed one of the most fetching waistcoats in Paris. Of white 
silk brocade Jersey is this waistcoat, the pattern of the brocade being out- 
lined with opaque white beads. The exquisite simplicity of this frock is 
indescribable. Only an artist could Have achieved such subtlety of line— 
such absolute perfection. And let those who would try to copy a frock 
like this beware—it is impossible! 

When Worth stops making frocks for royalties, he falls to making wedding 
gowns for pretty brides. The latest of these is a stately robe of gleaming 
satin, veiled with rare applique lace and wreathed at waist and hem with 
orange-buds. It was made for Mlle. Double de St. Lambert, statuesque 
and blonde, who is to marry the Vicomte Pastré. The long close sleeves 
are of satin, and the long square court train is lined about the edges with 
silver ribbon. Classically severe is the arrangement of the veil, which falls 
from a low-posed bandeau of silver ribbon bearing a spray of orange flowers; 
and this veil over the low coiffure is oddly pretty. 

For Mme. Ida Rubenstein, Worth has just completed the picturesque 
cloak sketched at the lower right hand corner of page forty-six. Of black 
satin, it is collared and lined down the fronts with black and white plaid 
satin, and the loose girdle is tasseled with black and knotted carelessly on the 
side. 

Martial et \rmand have recently sent a collection of airy summer frocks 
to London—frocks of embroidered voile de coton, plain voile and plaid, and 
thin, white muslin. One notices the simplicity of the line and the entire 
absence of trimming. The edges are bound about with the é7ssuve, instead of 
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BARON 

Combining brown and black is the latest whim of the 
French modiste, and very smart ts this contrast when 
a hat is crowned with black straw and brimmed 
with brown malines, veiled in black Chantilly. 
The odd bow is made of brown grosgrain ribbon. 


f 
being trimmed with lace or fur, and the / | 
fact that the girdles are also of muslin like H 
the frock is rather remarkable. Severe war | 
muslins these, but they are smart. One 
model, in blue and white plaid, is hung over 
white muslin. Opened here and there over 
the white foundation, the plaid sections are 
joined by plaid straps which are finished with 
a picot edge; and these delicate straps over 
the white muslin form a very simple, but 
pretty, sort of trimming. 

So far drapery has not been worn in Paris. 
Every one prefers the straight frock, and 
there is a chic about the straight frock which 
is quite in tune with the times.. For America 
some of the houses are still creating draped 
models, but the drapery is of a simple sort 
and rather scanty. One draped frock of 
rose and white foulard, the folds bulging a 
bit toward the back at about the knee, is 
naively girdled at the waist-line with a back 
velvet ribbon, which is knotted in the back 
and trails down over the skirt. This frock 
has elbow sleeves. 

Marthe Gauthier’s newest model is a sim- 
ple litthe chemise tunic frock of black crépe 
de Chine, decorated with the oddest em- 
broidery imaginable—a Chinese pattern done 
in solid chain-stitch with beige silk thread. 
This embroidered band is splashed with em- 
broidered flowers in red, yellow, violet, green 
and blue, but the beige predominates. A 
wide embroidered band trims the skirt and 
a narrower band the tunic, which is belted 
with an inch-wide fold of black crépe, knotted 
on the side. The tunic is sleeveless, the 
waist-deep armhole being outlined with em- 
broidery; and the sleeves, which are attached 
to the black mousseline top of the underdress, 
are very wide at the shoulder and very close- 
fitting at the wrist, and are trimmed with | 
embroidery up the outside arm. Very .un- MAUPAS DOUCET LANVIN 
usual in color is this frock—Oriental, but at : : 
the same time very modern; for all of Collar and cuffs of old blue silk make It matters not how high the July Golden threads weave their luster over 
Marthe Gauthier’s “creations are modern demure a box-plaited frock of navy thermometer registers, if one is clad a frock of gray crépe trimmed with 
stvle. 


gabardine, while a loose veil makes in coral and white muslin belted in coral, and to wear wish it Lanvin sug- <~. 
For Deauville Mme. Gauthier is making worldly the turban from Camille Roger. blue—for heat abdicaies to vanity! gests a large hat of coarse blue straw. a 
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COSTUMES OF THE MIDSUMMER MODE—-PREMET 
From a drawing by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


The creative brain of the Paris couturiers is never stilled! The excitement of the spring opening has hardly lulled, 
before they are once again cheating models. So in their salons there is ever something new. At the moment one 
Sinds the most alluring frocks, tempting with the daintiness of midsummer fabric, exquisite embroidery, or the odd 
little touch which ever proclaims a costume of Parisian making. At Premet’s may be found frivolous, summery 
frocks, as well as tailleur things of more sedate nature like the suit sketched at the left. This 1s fashioned from 
teige gabardine and is quite mannish with stitching and a skirt that masquerades to look like trousers—an effect 
cchieved by diminutive width and an inverted plait in front. The vest, however, is made feminine with opaque 
beads outlining the design of the brocaded Jersey. From silk tricot, the fabric for. which there is such a crase at 
present, is fashioned the graceful frock. The corsage is attached to the tunic and is draped in long, becoming lines. 
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LANVIN 


If your wish is for a boudoir gown like Mlle. 
Mistinguette wears in ‘‘Gobette de Paris’’, it may 
be granted by selecting mousseline banded with 
paillettes and veiled with a cape of white chiffon. 


a number of odd, picturesque, cape-like wraps with 
wide, scarf-like collars, which may be wrapped, 
shawl-fashion, about the shoulders. Of satin often, 
these capes are lined with crépe de Chine of some 
bright color and decorated with heavy, swinging 
tassels, oddly placed. The bright-colored lining is 
rendered more brilliant with embroidery, of which 
Marthe Gauthier makes such effective use this 
season. 

In the Gauthier salons one sees the most whimsi- 
cal bits of lingerie—a combinaison, for instance, of 
black taffeta bound all about the edges with bright 
blue taffeta and adorned further with small clusters 
of very bright flowers, embroidered on. Then there 
is a combination of black mousseline embroidered 
with odd little spots of silver-colored silk, and any 
number of undergarments made of cream tulle and 
thinnest crépe de Chine in rose or blue, arranged in 
crosswise bands. The crosswise bands of tulle are 
embroidered with clusters of bright flowers—roses 
and myosotis. 

The hats which are worn in Paris at the moment 
are of.a simplicity which is much more striking 
than any garniture of fur or feathers. There are 
hats made of two fisswes—often straw and velvet— 
and already we see all-velvet hats, fashioned as 
usual for the warm days of summer. The coarse, 
rather rough, straw which was so smart at the 
beginning of the season is still worn, but the latest 
models from the smart houses are made of rather 
fine straw, the brims sometimes being swathed 


with tulle. 
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MARTHE GAUTHIER 


White jungle beasts prowl among red and purple 
} plants in the black velvet cushion, while gay flowers 
>. embroider the cushions of satin or velvet. Parrots 
naan perch in cach angle of a pillow of yellow velvet. 


One toque of coarse straw is trimmed with small, 


_fin-like quills, sewn on at odd angles. The entire 
toque bristles with these quills. One square- 


crowned round hat is made of strips of notched 
white silk instead of straw. The under side of the 
brim is lined with black velvet, which also binds 
the edge. A white ¢oile hat is embroidered with 
red cotton thread, and a hat of striped “fawning” 
toile is trimmed with a small close cluster of roses, 
a bit brighter in color than the /oile, placed on the 
edge of the brim. 

The newest bag is not a bag at all but a porte- 
feuille—a flat, rather large envelope-like affair of 


_ striped moire or striped brocade silk. Premet shows 


one of dark blue and white moire, striped obliquely. 
One carried in the Bois was made of three-quarter- 
inch black satin ribbon woven with white satin rib- 
bon of the same width, forming a check, and an- 
other is of cherry-red satin striped with white. 
These purses are bound on the edges with silk, 
leather or metal, and they are fastened with in- 
conspicuous clasps. 

A new beaded bag is very narrow and very deep 
—a veritable well of a bag, topped with steel of 
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MARTHE GAUTHIER 


When bursting shells tell the Parisienne that she 
must go in all haste to the cellar for protection, 
she dons her *‘Costume de Cave” made in pa- 
jama-like form, with hooded cape of wool Jersey. 


Italian workmanship. It is exquisitely patterned 
with “‘tapestry”’ flowers, with the smallest of beads. 
Paquin makes a rather small bag of beige suéde and 
embroiders the lower half with opaque white beads. 
The top is of shell. Premet shows a double bag— 
two bags with but a single clasp. This is made of 
black faille stitched, or quilted, with bright blue silk. 

With her modish black and white striped tailored 
frock, the Parisienne carries an umbrella of marron 
silk with a thick blunt stick of natural wood, 
lacquered. It is tipped with ivory and topped with 
an ivory ball, and the silk of the umbrella thus 
matches, or at least harmonizes, with her hose and 
her hat. Some of the newest fur scarves for this 
same frock are of shaggy white fox or of sable. 
for the Parisienne is now showing a marked fancy 
for this rich fur. 

As to jewels, the only smart stones at present 
are diamonds—which are often combined with 
luminous black stones—and pearls, of which one 
cannot possess too many. Occasionally sapphires 
or emeralds are worn, but the black and white 
stones are much more smart. Now and again a 
necklace of jade or amber and cut crystal of real 
beauty gives to a frock a touch of color or a needed 
picturesque note, but even these are seldom seen. 
Wooden jewelry, set with precious stones, is worn 
to some extent, but bead necklaces and collars, of 
which literally bushels are sold in all the specialty 
shops, are not worn by smart people. 

‘“* Accessories” of dress, with the exception of the 
waistcoat, are not smart this season and are to be 
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LELONG 

She is pleased with her frock of mustard 
Georgette, embroidered in blue and banded 
with blue crépe de Chine, and delights to wear 
il with the serge coat sketched on this page. 


avoided; but one may possess an unlimited 
number of waistcoats, waistcoat-blouses and 
furscarves. Tea-jackets are considered trash 
in these wartimes. All the foolish little 
frivolities of other days have gone by the 
board, and it is to be hoped that they will 
never return to fashion. 

New silken and velvet fabrics are putting 
in an appearance, and autumn promises 
their making into woolless tailleurs that are 
such a wartime necessity. Every one loves 
the heavy satin suit, and when lavishly 
trimmed with fur it assumes quite as wintry 


MARTHE GAUTHIER 


The Parisienne approves the mode of the waistcoat and 
makes gay her tailleur with a model of gray cotton toile, 
striped in dark blue and dull red and embroidered in blue. 
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Blue serge makes a coat designed to ac- 
company the frock of Georgette sketched 
on this page. From Camille Roger is the 
hat of black toile cire and white straw. 


LELONG 


But to return to the tissucs: Toile 
d’ avion is very new and very smart. 
It is a sort of heavy china silk and 
comes printed in bold designs. Red- 
fern uses it for frocks that are sum- 
mery, yet striking. On the opposite 
page are sketched a couple of his 
dresses—is not the quaint modernity 
of the one in diamond print charm- 
ing? And the simple silhouctte of 
the white frock is delightful in con- 
trast to the boldness of the design. 
What a joy to be one who finds a 
neck frill of plaited mousseline be- 


a look as the one of velvet. 

But for night or day, satin will have rivals. 
For there is failletine, introduced by the 
faille family, peau de grébe, a relation to 
peau de soie, crépe louisine and all the moires. 
Failletine is really heavy-weight faille, deeply ribbed 
and rather lusterless—quite a contrast to crépe 
louisine with its glazed surface—while peau de grébe 
is neutral in sheen, being neither the one thing nor 
the other. As for the new moire, it is little changed, 
but is dyed in contrast to these other tissues, for 
always is it light in hue. 

Not content with plain-toned fabrics alone, one 
finds the manufacturer printing soft-colored designs 
upon his stuffs, and to the East he has gone for 
inspiration, and especially to Persia. The Persian 
note is not only seen in conventional designs, but 
also in weird figures of the Persians themselves— 
at least the Persians, as we imagine them! Could 
they in bygone days ever have attained the ex- 
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MARTHE GAUTHIER 


The threads of the golden tissue weave the stripes 
and coral and green threads work the motifs on a 
lovely waistcoat of gold cloth. <A fringe of pale blue 
ostrich curls about a Lewis turban of black straw. 


pressive attitudes that the artist says was theirs— 
I wonder! Very often these Persian folk are woven 
in silks of antique tones and in brocades of soft gold 
tissue, or mayhap they appear on the leather that 
makes our bags. Speaking of bags, there are many 
pouchy ones seen about, and the Parisian substitutes 
a two-inch ribbon for the leather handle—it is 
most decorative and extremely feminine. 


coming! 
To bring new colors into the dye- 
pot is no casual matter, and to the 
great out-of-doors is attributed many a new shade; 
for not only do trees and flowers lend their colorings, 
but bugs and birds generously add their contribu- 
tion. Among the trees, whose names christen many 
a hue, are the bay-tree and the chestnut, while 
nasturtium, Chinese rose and geranium are colors 
borrowed from the garden. Humming-birds and 
fire-flies flit about on the color card of fashion. 

The gipsy complexion of a few months ago has 
been replaced by a pure pallor with the faintest 
tinge of pink on the cheeks, and the reddest of red 
lips. About the eyes, instead of crude blue shadows 
roughly put on, is spread a warm yellowish tint, 
darkening to very black eyelashes; and the eye- 
brows are also very black. 

Those who have been endowed by nature with 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


To meet the rising temperature of mid- 
summer comes this very cool frock of 
brocaded rose voile, with panels of plain 
rose voile at the sides to lend grace. 
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MARTIAL ET ARMAND 


Voile has been selected to fashion this simple dress, which has 
tucks and plaits for its only trimming. The piqué collar is 
separate and is slipped under the corsage and buttoned on. 


REDFERN 

Toile d’avion—the new cousin in the foulard family—is bold 
with spots of blue ringed with black, but when making a frock 
seeks contrast in demure frills and folds of blue mousseline. 


hair the color of ripe corn should now rejoice, for this is the very 
smartest tint. Those whose locks are naturally of a darker shade add 
just a touch of red, for auburn locks are also very smart. Black- 
haired damsels give thanks for their swarthy locks, for they too are 
in the fashion. Just now the very, very red hair is considered a bit 
too brilliant—unless, of course, it is of nature’s coloring; and even 
then some reckless ones have toned it down to the fashionable auburn 
shade. 

We may change our hair as often, almost as we change our com- 
plexions, and considering the subject from a decorative point of 
view the result sometimes justifies the means. So when I met 
Florinda yesterday in the Bois, with the richest red-brown locks 
concealing all but the coral-tinged lobes of her ears, I voiced my 
approval. And Florinda was telling me just how the trick was 
done, when she broke off suddenly. ‘‘Let’s walk,’’ said she. “I’m 
cold.” 

A chill, gusty wind was blowing. I glanced at the semitransparent 
frock of black silk Jersey, open-necked and short-sleeved, and the 
altogether transparent silken hose and low shoes, which clothed 
Florinda, and I considered the length, or rather the shortness, of her 
skirt. ‘‘ You look it,” said I, And we walked. van Campen Stewart 
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REDFERN 


Delightfully quaint in making, but decidedly mod- 
ern tn fabric, is this frock of toile d’avion checked 
in black, gray and white. <A cerise cord, laced 
through rings, brings cheeriness to the velvet bodice. 
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For the tea hour, which would seem to have been created just so women could don alluring frocks and picturesque 


hats, Thurn makes a plaited Georgette, banded with filet. 
is fringed with chenille, comes from Mollie O'Hara, while from Mary's Hat Shop is the blue chiffon hat daintily 
McNally too favors the black frock and hangs plaited chiffon over a draped slip of satin. 


wreathed with flowers. 


The dress of black satin, veiled with black chiffon that 


ALONG FIFTH AVENUE 


N days gone by the Avenue was depressed in 
summer. Its asphalt radiated heat, while the 
boarded-up houses and deserted pavements 
gave that melancholy feeling found wherever 
things are left behind. In those days people 
hastened to their country-places at the first 

whiff of sultry air and then came into town only on 
occasion, when trifling shopping, a bite at the Ritz 
or some such “‘important”’ thing demanded theirpres- 
ence. Well, that was in the bygone time of many 
months ago. Now the Avenue is indifferent to 
temperature or season; it is too busy to think of 
such things, for along its pathway warriors march 
on their way to obey the insistent call of distant 
guns and women hasten to meet their appointments 
for war relief. 

During the Red Cross Drive the Avenue was 
wondrously picturesque, for the workers for the 
war fund were here, there and everywhere in their 
white dresses and flowing coifs. Really it is rather 
boring now to find no diversion in just walking 
down the street, so accustomed have we become to 
the entertainments for the magnetization of ducats 
—first for the Liberty Loan and then for the Red 
Cross. 

Down-town at the Liberty Booth of the Mayor's 


o 


the guz vive to know what they will be about. Above 
the crowd I could just glimpse her head, and I was 
quite interested in the arrangement of her hair. It 
has started to grow again, after being bobbed these 
many months. Drawn back under an odd bandeau, 
the effect is quite unusual yet entirely becoming. 
And speaking of coiffures, Mrs. Cyril Hatch still 
bobs hers. I saw her at the play the other night 
looking distinctive in a frock of black lace with 
long transparent sleeves and neck cut high in the 
back. Her skirt was decidedly short, even though 
Paris tells us that ankle-length should be the mode; 
but then Mrs. Hatch is nothing if not original. 
And so to prove that one may be modish with hair 
short, medium or long, one has but to look at these 
two women, and then at Mrs. Adrian Iselin, who 
masses her hair at the top of her head, very d la 
Drian. | 

The big benefit for the Red Cross, given the last 
night of the drive at the Metropolitan, jammed the 
house to the restriction line of the Fire Department. 
There was a whole constellation of performers, but 
the auctioning off of the Kaiser’s cup eclipsed even 
the stars, and gives a bit of suggestion to any 
“charitable” auctioneer. The cup was donated by 
Mr. Wilson Marshall, to whom it was given a num- 


> Committee was great activity. Mrs. Leonard ber of years ago by the Kaiser as a yachting trophy. 

if: Thomas spent her whole days there soliciting for Who but Tappé would ever think of U. S. Marshal McCarthy officiated at its destruc- 

- the Red Cross. By the way, she is bringing out a edging a veil with field Nowers and tion. The cup was sold on condition that the 

ae book of poems shortly, and of course society is on then draping it over a straw hat? purchaser smash it up and the proceeds from the 
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Miss Carroll answers the call of midsummer with a 
foulard frock printed in white. Embroidered chiffon 
adds a note of luxury, and taffeta makes a girdle of — 
contrast. Wreathed with flowers is Florette’s hat. 
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melted silver be used to buy bullets. As each bid 

was made the name of the bidder was written down, 

until it was “‘knocked down” to the highest bidder. 

This gentleman then gave back the cup to be sold 

again, in order that it might continue on a money- 

making career. 

At this point the auction departed from the 
established rules of the game, for instead of 
putting it up and starting the bidding all over 
again, the bid of the person next to the winner 
was taken as the starting-point. Instead of 
having the opening bid of this second sale a 
minimum sum, it was almost the dizzy maxi- 
mum. [very one who bought the cup gave it 
back to be sold over again, and each auction 
began with the second highest bid. Anda 
wonderful method it was!! When it was all 
over, some one suggested that the cup be 
smashed then and there, a payment of five 
dollars giving the privilege of seeing it done. 
Of course nearly the entire audience gave— 
who wouldn’t to see anything from Potsdam 
crushed! 

Another interesting feature was ex-Ambas- 
sador Gerard’s sale of a gold phonograph 
record by General Pershing—the buyer to present 
it tothe President. As I understand it, records are 
being made of the voices of all the important men in 
the war—just ordinary records, not golden ones— 
so that the public may acquaint itself with the 
voices of its idols. 

Do you remember the days when SixthsAvenue 
was the shopping street? Well, once again it is to 
be brought into prominence, though this time it will 
know no frills or furbelows, for military rule will 
hold sway; the Government will operate business 
within the one-time stores, and the fountain of 
Siegel-Cooper’s will play to amuse soldiers. For 
this 'arge shop is being turned into an enormous 
clearing hospital, in which it will be possible to care 
for some three thousand patients until it can be 
decided just where to send them in order to get the 
best treatment for their individual cases. 

I wonder if we will know our way about in an- 
other year, for landmarks will all have such a dif- 
ferent character. Not only will the city be much 
changed, but many a country place will have been 
turned into a hospital. Mr. Clarence Mackay has 
already given his place at Roslyn, Long Island— 
you know he has been financing a hospital unit in 
the war zone for some time, and his daughters 
work indefatigably in the making of hospital 
supplies. 

But while New York may feel the grimness of 
war, it will never lose spirit. Cheer and courage 


Floret:e is truly feminine in the alluring tilts of her 
brims, and especially chic is this black straw hat 
with white flowers sewed about the crown. The frock 
from Miss Carroll is dark blue foulard and chiffon. 


The mode demands a cape, and to flatter one’s vanity and at 
the same time provide comfort for the summer's day, Bergdorf 
Goodman creates a wonderful wrap of chiffon and mole 
that introduces useful little pockets. The luxurious fur 
animals to wind around one’s neck are fashioned by Stein 
and Blaitne—one from sable, the other from a single silver fox. 
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URCERWOOS & UROERWOOD 


Mrs. Griswold Flagg and her small son enjoy the 
sights and the thrills provided by the Winuood féte. 


must go hand in hand; neither can falter for 
a moment. Individuality must be forgotten 
in the effort to make a whole that breathes 
happiness and encouragement and the will 
to carry on. Paris and London have done 
it, let us also do our part so cheeriness will 
be brought to the soldiers and sailors sojourn- 
ing in our midst. 

Kven when days are blackest one may 
radiate an atmosphere of brightness in a non- 
gloomy frock. Clothes really have a great 
deal of influence in keeping up our morale. 
If the army can devote time to the inspection 
of every button, why can’t we have pretty 
feminine frocks and smart hats so the men 
will have memories of delight to take with 
them across the seas? It is not only for the 
men of your acquaintance, it is for the others 
too that your costumes bring happiness. 
The fairy never considered women at all, when 
she waved her wand over the wartime mode. 
She knew the styles men liked, and behold 
frills, chiffons and ribbons wherever you look! 

Picture the charm of Ina Claire in this ador- 
able hat. When I met her the other day, I was 


captivated by the Purgundy tassels dangling off at 
one side of her quaint hat of soft, crushed black satin. 
She said Ogilvie made it. Miss Claire looked very 
demure with her hair fluffing out beneath the band 
made of cords and tiny wooden beads of different 
colors. Quite a different personality from the 
sophisticated Polly, who delights her audience 
nightly at the Belasco Theatre! 

Speaking of plays, the summer shows are now 
doing their bit towards the promoting of cheer, and 
Clifton Crawford brings amusement to the Casino 
in “Fancy Free’’. The night I was there I saw lots 
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Mrs. Alexander D. B. Pratt, ever original, is a 
picture in her fringed frock with its long cape. 


Levice 


of people I knew, including Mrs. Joe Widener whose 
daintiness is ever a joy to look upon. She wore 
her famous pearls of course, and her frock was that 
celestial shade of Chinese blue and her summer 
wrap a mandarin coat of heavy white crépe, gold 
embroidered. 

Another Philadelphian who ran over to New York 
for a day or two was Mrs. Henry Pratt McKean. 


She was delightfully sunburned, which kLespoke 
country life, tennis and such good things. Dangling 
from her wrist was a most adorable new bag that 
had just arrived from Paris. I have sketched it as 
well as I can remember it, in order that you may 
also be captivated with its pouchiness and frivolous 
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Youthful simplicity is found in this frock of or- 
gandie, embroidered in chenille. The hat—a Lewis 
model—is edged with beads, and of Chinese green 
and yellow is the Oriental parasol from Gidding. 
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Bergdorf Goodman makes this summery frock of 
organdic, trimmed with quaint flutings and velvet 
ribbons. The sunshade of pink chiffon and taffeta, 
as well as the floppy hat, comes from Frangois. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


The Philadelphia Dog and Pony Show brought 


forth society, and of course Mrs. Gardner Cassatt. 


handle. By the way, ribbons are quite the newest 
fad in the world of bags, and be sure that you never 
omit the perky bow which gives such a dressy look 
to the wrist. 

Midsummer finds the Avenue shops displaying 
the flimsiest hats of sheer organdie and lace that 
make one cool just to look at them. But the mode 
in millinery is ever topsyturvy, and before the 
month is out we shall be wearing velvet hats with 


our summer frocks. The newest things that are 
being taken out of the Paris tissue-paper right now 
are felt hats for sports. In color they may be grave 
or gay, to fit one’s mood, while shapes are so soft 
that they are easily crushed according to one’s whim. 
I peeked inside a hat and saw the name of Georgette, 
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Mrs. Laurence Beggs and Mrs. Richard Norton 
also went to the show on the estate of Mr. Clothier 


and of course with such a sponsor we may expect 
to see these sporting hats on the links at country 
clubs any day. 

With the coming of summer theatre dresses are 
becoming more décolleté, though quiet colorings are 
still preferred. Gray is particularly lovely, and 
this shade, beige or slate dyes many a frock of lace 
and chiffon, and for that matter so does téte de 
négre and navy. Mrs. James W. Gerard has a 
lovely clinging frock of gray, and many lorgnons 
were turned her way as she occupied her box at a 
recent meeting. It was cut in a deep V in back and 
front, outlined with pearls and iridescent trimming. 

To snatch a little rest before dining is very dif- 
ferent these days from the luxurious relaxation of 
former times. Now one props up a book—and it is 
no easy achievement to make it stay as you want 
it! And while reading, the needles click as a sock 
grows. Interest in ‘‘The Tree of Heaven” has by 
no means subsided. Never were professional critics 
more generous in their praise, but many there are 
who do not agree in their personal liking of the 
novel. There are paragraphs that one wouldn’t 
read aloud to one’s mother! And of course there 
is little in it for people who are interested in the 
action rather than the characters. But whether or 
not you like it, the book is one of the few worth- 
while things that has been published since the war. 
Personally I was sorry that it was so unutterably sad. 


Wartime jewelry grows more fascinating every 
day, and one can not pass Kirkpatrick’s without 
longing for one of the “sweetheart lockets”’ that is 
sketched above. Made of platinum, they are 
studded with diamonds, and the service star is a 
cut sapphire of goodly size. On opening the locket, 
one finds the place for “‘his” picture. Other lockets 
have miniature service flags of diamonds, banded 
with rubies, and of course a sapphire star. These 
lockets come from Black, Starr and Frost, where 
one may also find frames intended for the soldier’s 
photograph. Ribbons, the color of his branch in 
the service. are run between bands of silver, and 
enameled insignias serve as decoration. 
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The lace frock symbolizes the mode of midsummer, 
and Erté suggests drapery that is ‘‘different’’. For 
the bodice he winds supple taffeta about the figure 
and pokes the end through a fold to become a sash. 
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IMAGINATION 


REAT is the fascination 
of vine - covered walls! 
What thrills of expec- 
tancy they inspire, as 
one lifts the latch that 
gives admittance 
through the magic gate! It is not 
into a garden though that one steps 
upon entering Erte’s gate, but a 
veranda of exquisite beauty—tiled 
floors, marble balustrades and col- 
umns are but a setting for roses that 
display artistry in every tendril, as 
they climb and fall. Clustered upon 
the railing are cushions of prismatic 
hues, fashioned from silken stuffs 
and shaped after the mode created 
way back in Bagdadian days. At 
the top of this page is glimpsed a 
part of this veranda and its en- 
trance. Triangular steps of white 
marble mount to the gateway that 
whispers of so much mystery and 
charm beyond. 

But it is always so: To enter 
through the gates of Erté’s imagina- 
tion is to encounter joys untold and 
an opportunity to ferret out the 
secrets that not only make com- 
monplace things beautiful, but also 
practical for the part they must 
play in the world of everyday. 

In the center of the opposite page 
is a blouse of quite ordinary outline, 
but the touch of Erté’s originality 
gives it a charm and distinction 
entirely its own. Trimming frocks 
of organdie with fur does appear 
rather incongruous, yet it is the 
mode of the moment—so why be 
surprised, when Erté uses fur fringe 
to make decorative his white or- 
gandie blouse? There are many, of 
course, who care not for the extremes 
of fashion, and to them this blouse 
also offers suggestions in its making. 
Fashioned from crépe de Chine or 
chiffon, it would be very lovely with 
narrow silk fringe used as trimming; 
or stiffened flutings of lace or footing 
might replace the fur, if a blouse of 
lingerie is more to the liking. 

Exquisite embroidery and _ the 
thought for detail, expressed in 
every Erte design, account for that 
completeness which makes each or- 
igination a work of art. In these 
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SECRETS OF REALITY ARE HIDDEN 


WITHIN THE! GATES OF ERTE’S 
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The mondaine of to-day flirts behind her velvet ruff 
as coquettishly as ever Pierrette did. And certainly 
her wrap is more whimsical, for it is made of black 
tulle with shaded rose ribbons curled into flowers 
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Designed from a square of organdie is an Erté blouse 
that is easily copied. The closing is most original, 
as two corners cross and are laced with ribbons. 
The sleeve corresponds and is open on the shoulder. 


Bands of white organdie are turned over a coral 
neck ribbon to form-the upper part of a fascinat- 
ing blouse. Erté uses fur for the fringes, and between 
them embroiders the folds in coral, white and gold. 


busy days of war, one has-not always the time to 
plan costumés of high aspirations; but if one would 
give a few stray moments to the consideration of 
Erté’s suggestions, the simplest work-a-day frocks 
would attain the distinction that is ever sought 
after by the well-dressed woman. After all, a collar, 
a belt or a mere cuff can make or mar what otierwise 
would be a perfect costume, and it is upon these 
details one finds Erté extraordinarily helpful. 

To fashion a blouse from a couple of squares of 
organdie is verily a unique thought, but there are 
many who at first glance might not look upon such 
a waist with favor; yet on closer inspection they 
would be delighted with the high rolling collar, 
deeply pointed in the back, or with the odd, 
laced closing of the bodice. There are many. 
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Erté originates this most interesting blouse in 
knitted green yarn. At the bottom the wool threads 
ure braided, and at the top they are caught through 
threads from the sleeve and end in a long tassel. 


To illumine veranda corners, Erté provides the 
triangle of lacquered wood sketched below. He 
jills it with grass, upon which are scattered balls 
of transparent stone that are lighted by electricity. 


Laced with velvet ribbons and worn with a satin 
skirt, it would be very attractive for the dinner 
at home. 

The evening gown on the opposite page is really 
not at allextreme. Perhaps Erté forgot to fill in the 
bodice with tulle, but any dressmaker-can do that, 
and, if preferred, she can also cut off the held-up 
train and let the lace hang in a graceful tunic. As 
for the wrap—what could be lovelier! The descrip- 
tion tells of its making. Many might find the circles 
of ribbon too intricate and time-taking to copy, but 
could any young girl resist a Pierrette ruff? Make 
it of velvet, tulle, taffeta—what you will, but be 

sure to make it—and the simplest little cape 
becomes a captivating wrap. For is it not 
the ruche, quite as much as the masquerade, 


too, who would copy this model in black lace. 
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that makes Pierrette irresistible? R.C. M. 
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Frills are as a creed with Soulié, for one finds them ruffling their way over 
most of his originations. On the frock of dainty rose-colored taffeta, cross- 
barred in dull blue, the malines fichu fascinates as it jabots to the very hem 
of the skirt. Of lawn is the frill on the dress of black polka-dotted foulard. 


Drapery of white mousseline brings additional summeriness to a Soulié frock 
of canary yellow chiffon, dotted in blue and girdled with a wide sash of blue 
ribbon. Black aigrettes lend distinction to the large white hat of Georgette. ie 


LL important are the little things of dress!— 
for after all is it not their individuality 
that makes a costume? Soulié dis- 
covered it long ago, for in his creations 
one ever finds some alluring feminine 
touch—a bit of lace, a bow, a frill, or 

some such dainty conceit will, in its artful way, 
bring that indescribable “something” that makes 
a frock irresistible. For instance, sketched above 
is a taffeta dress of graceful drapery. But the 
charm of the deep fichu that jabots quite to the 
hem of the skirt bears a touch typically Parisian; 
and so does the rose, which is far from an after- 
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SOULIE’S 
FRILLS MAKE FROCKS 
ENCHANTING 


thought, as in reality it is the fastening of the 
bodice. 

By the way, artificial flowers are being worn 
more and more. Thev bloom not, however, in the 
ways to which we have been accustomed; instead 
they are of taffeta with wired or pinked-out petals, 
and many times nosegays are made all of beads. 

Sashes are very smart at the moment, and it is 
predicted that they will even be smarter as autumn 
approaches. But sashes, like all else, have cast 
conventionality to the breezes and are tied in 


bows or loops with whimsicil variety, while as for - 


their material—they are fashioned from every 
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kind of fabric under the sun, from organdie to fur! 

Waistcoats are an important item of the ward- 
robe. They enliven a tailleur with personality and 
are such a decided feature of the moment that it is 
almost a fad in Paris to see whose will be the most 
striking. As no one can step forth without a bag, 
we again find personality expressed in the selection 
of the beaded bag that dangles with such haughty 
pride. But to accompany the organdie frock—its 
popularity goes without saying—is the dark velvet 
bag. It is pouchy and larger than formerly, and 
the seams are frequently outlined with narrow quil- 
ling; ribbons of velvet serve for the handles. 
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Foulard ever holds its own among summer fabrics, 
and Soulié has selected white foulard printed in 
coral design for this dress, which he bands with 
coral ribbon. Of course the hat is made of organdie. 
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It has become a habit to wear organdie hats to the July 
garden-party. When Soulié oricinates the model 
she puffs the material with delightful nonchalance, 
and daringly trims it with a feathered pompon. 
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When satin, chiffon and a bit of lace come under 
the gentus of Soulié, one need not question the 
result, for one knows it will be altogether charming. 
Is not a glance at the sketch sufficient proof? 
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THe SEA- MAY GO BUT 
TO BUY 


| 


An attractive bit of economy is 
the checked gingham frock at the 
right in pink and white, or pale 
blue and white. The vest, collar, 
cuffs and top of pockets are 
tucked white organdie, bound with 
the gingham. The sash ties in 
the back. $7.50. Straw hat 
in all sports colors, $5.95. 


bined with rose, or blue and white checked organdie; 

$10.75. Transparent Georgette crépe hat in any 

Le color, or white, with fringed satin scarf, $14.50. 


One of the very prettiest organdie frocks is white com- 


Very pleasing for summer afternoons or evenings is this 
frock of navy blue and white flowered chiffon made over 
white silk. It ts an unusual value at $20.50. Transparent 
Georgette hat with silk fringe, in white or navy, $11.50. 


Fashion has brought forth nothing preitier than the sleeve- 
less smock. This one of cool mercerized chambray in 
French blue, rose or tan is only $3.05. The crisp white 
dimity blouse with fluted ruffles is $2.75. Sports hat, $3.25. 


ARPER’S BAZAR cordially invites every one of its readers to do 

all of their shopping through Harper’s Bazar Shopping. Service. 

There is no charge for this service. To shop through Harper’s 

Bazar is to shop in New York with all of the pleasure and none 

of the trouble. By doing all of your shopping through Harper’s 

Bazar, it is an easy matter to have the prettiest of the special 

values that the New York shops are offering. You may be sure that I will 
send you the best things procurable, and that because [I am constantly in 
the shops and know just where the best things are I will do your shopping 
much more economically than you yourself could do it. We have proved 
again and again in this department of Harper’s Bazar that it is possible to 
make a wartime dress allowance go very far. 
The things shown on these inree pagés I have selected for you with the 
greatest care—they are the prettiest and most serviceable summer clothes 
procurable at the prices named. I have made sure by careful comparisons 
that they are among the very best values to be had in New York. But 
should you fail to find here just what you want, if you will write to me, telling 
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me what things you desire, I will make a careful 
search in the shops and write you full descriptions 
of what I see. I shall be glad to buy for you not 
only the things shown here, but anything else 
procurable in the New York shops. This is not 
limited to articles of dress, but applies to anything 
else that may be bought in New York. Never 
before has the Shopping Service of Harper’s Bazar 
been so busy as during the past three months. 

fact, more than twice as many women are now 
making their purchases through it as there were 
last year at this time. Since the values offered this 
month are remarkable, and they are things that 
sell very quickly, let me urge you to send your order 
early, so that you may not be disappointed. 

Here are some of the other pretty things at un- 
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priced at $17.75. 


fully tucked and made over a net lining. 
Organdie hat, $15, 


girdle may be rose or blue. 


(A bove at right) 


$8.75. 


A well-known Fifth Avenue shop offers the attractive little voile 
Srock at the left as the greatest-bargain of the summer. 
Chinese blue, green or lavender, with white oreandie sleeves, fichu 
and packets, it costs only $5. 


In pink, 


Plaited Georgette hat, $13.50. 


usual prices that I saw in the shops while looking 
for special values for you. One Fifth Avenue shop 
is Selling some excellent corsets at remarkable prices. 
There is one of novelty pink batiste, with a low 
girdle top and medium long hips to give the un- 
corseted effect so much desired. The price is only 
$2.15. Another well-boned corset of strong white 
linen material with a pink silk stripe is for the well- 
developed figure. Its price is $2.35. White buck- 
skin sports Oxfords with rubber soles and heels are 
$5.50. White silk stockings with silk embroidered 
clocks, either black or white, are $1.85 a pair, while 
some good plain silk stockings are priced at $1.35. 
One military cape of navy blue serge is specially 
sears at $24.50, The long collar forms a surplice 
ront crossing to fasten in the back under the cape, 
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The frock in the center above is very specially 
It is fine white net, beauti- 


A frock that you will find invaluable. 
Of fine voile in white, pale pink, Copenhagen blue or 
lavender, featuring a novel and pretty sleeve, it costs 
Checked organdie hat in all colors, $8.50. 


The 


A negligée that just belongs to the summertime is this one of 
white dotted Swiss. Bands of satin ribbon that launder quite 
as well as the Swiss, in either pink, blue or lavender, trim 
the collar, cuffs, pockets and bottom of the negligée. $4.05. 
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which hangs from the shoulder in very smart lines. 
Considering the popularity of foulard, the pretty 
frock of this material that I saw priced at $24.50 is 
truly marvelous. It comes in navy blue and white, 
or black and white, foulard. The skirt has a panel 
back and front which gives a becoming straight line. 
The collar, cuffs and a little vest are of white 
Georgette. 

A good-looking mourning frock is of black silk 
meteor. It has a tunic skirt and a surplice waist 
with a small rolling collar of white Georgette crépe. 
This frock is $34.50. For $9.75 there is a frock-of 
checked voile that is as cool and lovely looking as a 
frock can be. Even the skirt is trimmed with tiny 
ruffles of crisp, plaited organdie. 


HOW TO ORDER 


In order to secure these articles, please enclose 
cheque or money-order, payable to Harper’s Bazar, 
for the full amount of the price of all articles desired. 
Your shopping will be promptly done, and the 
articles sent with the understanding that if you are 
not thoroughly pleased you may return them, and 
your money will be refunded. None of these things 
will be shipped c. 0. D., nor can we undertake to 
charge anything to your personal accounts at the 
stores. Now what may I buy for vou? I am ready 
to do all of your summer shopping personally, and 
it is a real pleasure for me to serve you. Jane Jarvis 


A very good opperiunity tndeed for the 
woman who wants a well-tailorcd yet inex- 


- 


pensive white wash shirt is the one above. Of 


novelty Bedford cord, $3.75. Blouse of white 


wwile, with organdie collar and cuffs. $2.95. 


(At the right). A trim, youthful looking bath- 
ing suit of black surf satin. The inverted plait, 
collar, buttons and ribbons that tie the sleeves 


are gold, Copenhagen blue, purple, green or red, 
as you may desire. $4.95. Bathing slippers, >5 
cents. Rubber cap in all bright colors, 55 cents. 
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Organdie frocks are an established fashion feature. 
One of the finest and loveliest is shown above. It 
may be pink, blue or white, and is plentifully 
trimmed with 1 alenciennes lace. Three narrow rib- 
bons, pink, blue and black, make the sashes. $25, 


(Al the left) Pure worsted one-piece swimming suil 
with self-colored tights. Colors: navy blue, purple, 
hunter's green or black, trimmed with white braid. 
Good value at $7.50. Rubber cap in all colors with q 
cehite siripes and white bow and buckle. 75 cents. 
Tigh laced black and white bathing boots, oS cents. 
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ITALIAN AND 
ENGLISH FvR- 
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Th. Path of No Regrets 


NEVER troubled about my complexion 
when I was your age, either,” 


said a 


woman who had been vainly admonish- 
ing her daughter to protect her skin from tan. 


“Now I wish I had.” 


The coarsened skin and wrinkles which are the after- 
math of tan and sunburn are unfortunately much easter 
to acquire than to be rid of. Yet it is a simple matter 
to have a lovely complexion without sacrificing the 
least bit of one’s enjoyment in outdoor activities— 


Elizabeth Arden’'s 


unique methods provide the way. 


Happily, war work this summer will be mostly of the 


healthful, 


open-air sort, 


women than ever before should be 


but this 


means that more 
advised by [:lizabeth 


Arden about sensible, practical means of protecting the 
skin. To cleanse the pores of dust and irritant foreign 
matter, to keep the complexion fair, soft and dainty of 
texture in spite of exposure to wind and sun, you need 


only male intelligent use of 


The Arden 


Venetian Preparations 


ON'T postpone, don’t experiment! 
Elizabeth Arden is the most suc- 
cessful of complexion specialists 

and in following her counsel you truly 
take ‘‘the Path of No Regrets.” If any 
special problems are yours, if your ap- 
pearance-is marred by wrinkles, sagging 
muscles, blackheads or other blemishes, 
just write Elizabeth Arden and she 
will be delighted to tell you how to 
overcome all defects. If in New York, 
a personal interview will be especially 
satisfactory and one of the famous 
Muscle-Strapping Treatments admin- 
istered by experts at the Arden Salon 
will teach you exactly how to apply the 
preparations suited to your require- 


ments. Several of the following prepa- . 


rations are needed by practically every 
woman. 


VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM 
cleanses as soap and water cannot do. 
Of thin consistency, it penetrates the 
pores without rubbing—an important 
advantage, as rubbing stretches the skin. 
lt leaves the skin soft and receptive and 
should be used preparatory to any com- 
plexion treatment. $1, $2, $3. 


VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC 

must be used after the Cleansing Cream. 

A mild astringent, used daily it closes 

the pores, refines the skin and keeps the 

fresh and clear. 
50, » 


VENETIAN SPECIAL ASTRINGENT 
is a stronger tonic, for loose, flabb 
wrinkled skins. It firms sagging vr 
cles, reduces puffiness under the eyes 
and by gradually tightening the skin, 
eliminates deep wrinkles. Made of newly 
discovered astringent essences and im- 
ported herbs. it is a truly wonderful re- 
juvenator. 


VENETIAN MUSCLE OIL—Nothing is 
so effective for banishing lines and 


Check the preparations 


you wish, 


wrinkles as this splendid muscle 
strengthener, It nourishes and revital- 
izes sagging muscles and makes the flesh 
firm and smooth. $1, $2, $4. 


VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD— 
A deep tissue builder of exceptional 
strength. It is both food and tonic to 
thin faces and is excellent for filling out 
hollows in cheeks and around the eyes 
and forehead. $1.75, $2.75, $3.75. 


VENETIAN PORE CREAM—An in- 
fallible remedy for coarse pores and 
blackheads. Restores smoothness and 
daintiness of texture to the coarsest 
skin. 

VENETIAN AMORETTA CREAM — A 
delightfully fragrant day cream which 
makes powder adhere and protects the 
skin from wind, sun and dust. Gives 
the complexion an exquisite softness. 
$1 and $2. 


VENETIAN LILLE LOTION—A pure 
liquid powder which forms a perfect pro- 
tection for the skin and gives a lovely, 
natural finish. Both astringent and 
aseptic, it is especially beneficial for an 
oily skin and corrects acne and flushing. 
Does not rub off. Four tints: Flesh, 
Cream, Rachel, White. $1 and $2. 


VENETIAN BLEACHINE CREAM—A 
mild but effective preparation for re- 
moving tan. It nourishes as well as 
whitens the skin and is especially rec- 
ommended for making the hands plump 
and youthful. $1. 


VENETIAN EYE SHADOW — Deftly 
blended over the lids and in the corner 
of the eyes, this enhances the brilliancy 
of the eves and makes them appear 
larger and deeper in color. $1 the box. 


POUDRE D’ILLUSION—An_ exquisite 
“neach-bloom’’ face powder which can- 
detected. Delightfully fragrant, 
2.50. 

VENETIAN ROSE COLOR-—A trans- 
parent liquid rouge which imparts a 
fresh, delicate tint that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from natural color. 


tear out and 


rail with your address and cheque or money or- 


der. Ask for the Arden booklet, 
-~hich fully describes the Muscle- 


the Beautiful, 


Quest of 


Strapping Treatments and Venetian Preparations. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D'ORO, 673 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON. D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVE. 


BOSTON. MASS.. 


192 BOYLSTON STREET 


NEWPORT, R. I., 
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Fighting the 


War at Home 


(Continued from page 33) 


and in the majority of instances the child is 
the first. The unhappiest women are those 
who are facing the unknown dangers of 
childbirth without the presence of the hus- 
band. Many of these wives are still in their 
teens and have no idea how to take care of 
themselves. Certainly they are utterly igno- 
rant as to the effect pre-natal conditions may 
have on the well-being of the baby. 

In innumerable cases the girl—many of 
them are hardly more than children in their 
relation to life—has not placed herself under 
a doctor’s care. There is no money for such 
a luxury, or she may dread applying to the 
maternity clinics where her welcome would 
be very cordial. Home Service visitors take 
or send these wives to a Red Cross medica! 
center, where they are advised and treated 
by well-known specialists who have volun- 
teered their services. There are several 
medical centers throughout Greater. New 
York where physicians, whose time is in- 
valuable, devote a given number of hours 
weekly to serving our soldiers’ families. Here 
again serv ice, usually accessible only to the 
very rich, is ae freely and without price 
to the very poo 

It is possible ae barely to scratch the sur- 
face of the work being carried on in the New 
York Headquarters of the Home Service. 
The demands on the organization have grown 
so enormously that a whole floor in the 
Grand Central Palace has been secured for 
its future use. Greater privacy is needed, for 
every possible effort is made to protect the 
wife, mother, daughter or sister from be- 
coming an object of public curiosity. Stran- 
gers, unless their purpose is definite and of a 
helpful nature, are not permitted to stray 
beyond the big room on the first floor, nor to 
stay there unchallenged. The attitude of the 
women who sit behind the desks in that room 
is difficult to explain in words. Their first 
object is to make ev ery applicant for help 
feel that the Red Cross is not extending any 
charity, but that it wants to be in very truth 
a friend, and that it is a simple obligation of 
honor to stand by our soldiers’ families. 

Some problems are comparatively easy to 
handle. Their solution may be an advance 
of money to tide over until the delayed allot- 
ment arrives, or perhaps a permanent addi- 
tion to the Government’s allowance when 
conditions warrant. Again work of some sort 
may be advised, where the applicant is strong 
and unhampered by children. An employ- 
ment bureau takes charge of such cases, and 
a large number of applicants have been satis- 
factorily placed. Even in these apparently 
simple cases much wisdom has to go into 
their handling, for the Red Cross has no in- 
tention of raising a crop of pauperized citizens. 

A sailor, down on the lists as a second-class 
seaman, was noticed standing in the front hall, 
afraid evidently to make his wants known. 
He was to sail the next day on a destroyer to 
be gone indefinitely. He had a young sister 
who needed looking after. She clerked in a 
store and spent her evenings gadding about, 
There would be no one to keep her “‘straight” 
after he was gone. The visitor promised to 
call on the sister, and so impressed the sailor 
with her ability to work miracles that he left 
looking fairly happy. 

It happened that the sister, young, pretty 
and fond of ‘“‘a g time’’, responded to the 
friendly overtures of the visitor and now 
spends one evening a week rolling bandages 
for the Red Cross. This was one of the in- 
stances where spiritual bracing, rather than 
financial aid, was needed. 

Hundreds of cases, cross-filed under ‘‘ psy- 
chological’’, indicate that back of many of 
these applications lies terror—stark naked 
terror of the Government, the war and 
present conditions of life in general. The 
most hopeless and terror-stricken of all who 
seek comfort and aid are the Jewish women 
of Russian and Polish birth. Having fled 
from tyranny in their own countries, they 
cannot comprehend why America, the land 
of freedom, has drafted their sons. With 
these women, who are like nothing less than 
dumb, hunted animals, it is impossible to 
reason. All they know and feel is that they 
have escaped from one tyranny only to fail 
victim to another. 

One such woman would not respond to any 
comfort until her visitor took her over to 
Camp Mills, at Mineola, to see her boy among 
his associates. _The old woman had never 
been in a motor, and the trip over in a luxuri- 
ous limousine so diverted her that she was 
actually smiling when her hostess called her 
attention to the hundreds of men drilling on 
both sides of the road. When they reached 
the camp headquarters the son was sent for, 
and within twenty minutes he was proudly 
exhibiting his gun to his mother and telling 
her how crazy he was about the life. In her 
own language she asked him how his cough 
was, and he stared in surprise—he had for- 

gotten how to cough! His captain passed 
them, and the mother cowered back, but her 
boy sprang alertly to attention and saluted 
with all the importance of youth. The 
captain stopped long enough to smile on the 


mother and went his way leaving a bewildered 
but ecstatically happy old weman behind him. 

When that mother returned to her crowded 
tenement in the Ghetto, she spread broadcast 
the wonderful things the Government was 
doing for her boy. Before long she was help- 
ing other mothers like herself to understand 
a little of just what this war meant to women 
like themselves, and how kind the Govern- 
ment of America was to her soldiers. To-day 
she expresses great sorrow for those mothers 
whose sons are not serving “their country” 

To take the day round at headquarters, it 
would seem as though every language but 
Eng.ish was heard within its walls. German? 
—most certainly, and under this group fall 
cases that are indeed tragic. One German- 
born father and mother brought their younger 
son to this country a dozen years ago, leaving 
two older sons to be reared by their grand- 
parents. Those two boys were among the 
thousands of German soldiers who fell three 
years ago in an attack on Verdun. The 
younger boy was drafted early in the spring 
in the American Army and is now eagerly 
awaiting his chance to go over and, as his 
parents say, avenge his brothers. The 
parents applied to the Home Service for 
temporary help; the boy, Hans, was an ex- 
pert chauffeur, and his wages had helped 
materially in the home. The father’s wages 
were small and the mother too feeble to work; 
through the Red Cross the Government al- 
lowance will be added to the son’s allotment. 

Tommy Sesto—at least that is the way the 
name sounded to one unskilled in the language 
of Italy—was a good boy when the draft 
sent him to a camp in the South. He insured 
his life for his mother, allotted her half of 
his pay and then apparently forgot all about 
her and his three little sisters. Weeks dragged 
by, and Tommy’s mother wept for him. She 
knew he was dead. A neighbor took her to 
the Nineteenth Street house of mercy, and 
within ten days a letter came from a thor- 
oughly scared Tommy. Sure, he was well, 
but he was busy, and he just forgot. But he 
would not forget again, because his sergeant 
was going to see that he did not! 

On the surface all this is a colossal hu- 
manitarian project, this Home Service Sec- 
tion of the Red Cross. But it has a broader 
meaning,-a meaning that must affect our 
whole nationai life. America is repeatedly 
spoken of as a ‘“‘melting pot”. Again and 
again are we accused of being a country, but 
not a nation. A change is being wrought. 
Every day since the outbreak of the war, we 
have been developing the spirit of nationality. 
The welding together of the great bodies of 
men forming our army has been the first step 
in the making of the American nation. 

A second and equally important step for- 
ward is the work of the Home Service. 
Originated to help the families of the soldiers 
and sailors, and so to strengthen the morale 
of our fighting men, the greater aim has 
gradually developed. Every expectant mother 
helped in her dark hour, every terrified parent 
soothed and comforted, every sister kept from 
running wild, every wife made to see in her 
husband not only her own protector, but the 
protector of countless less fortunate wives 
over the seas, is being Americanized. | 

In order to help the seven thousand men 
and women who have been visited by the 
Home Service, at least seven thousand care- 
ful explanations have had to be made regard- 
ing America’s entry into the war and the 
principles dictating that entry. The good 
radiating from this center of service is in- 
calculable. An imaginative mind might 
visualize this seven thousand as an endless 
chain, whose links reach to the farthermost 
parts of the country. Idealistic, perhaps; but 
the spirit which is quickened by service 
rendered can usually be counted on to spread 
abroad the doctrine of that service. 

There is also a third step. This step is 
taken by the visitors who go forth from their 
usually well-to-do homes to meet the prob- 
lems presented by this marvelously appealing 
‘‘other half’’. Young girls, who have lived 
the most sheltered lives, meet for the first 
time their sisters in trouble. In trying to 
ease life for these others, the sheltered girl 
unconsciously broadens her own perspective, 
sweetens her own life. Unconsciously, too, 
she learns, and so do ‘“‘those others’’, that 
underneath they are all alike. 

Home Service work is carried on in every 
part of the country. Each or the thirteen 
divisions into which the Red Cross has divided 
the United States has its section, and while the 
work accomplished by the New York Section 
may be more extensive, because of the greater 
population, than that of other chapters, it is 
no more important, for instance, than that 
carried on in the smallest village -of the 
country 

Through the Home Service, the Red Cross 
and the National Government send a message 
to every American wom .in—will you report to 
your Division Headquarters or to the National 
Headquarters in Washington, any destitution 
or trouble in the soldiers’ families of your 
community? 
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Some things are an addition in a purely 
literal sense, but Técla Pearls are an addition 


_in the sense that they bring a charm which 
was absent before they came, and seem so 


essential a part of the woman who wears 
them that one wonders seriously what she 
would do without them. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces, with 
genuine diamond clasp, $75 to $350 


T E. 


398 Fifth Avenue New York 
| 10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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About September 3rd i 
We will pack frocks 
of our making, and 
bonnets too, and move to 


our new establishment at 


13 and 15 West 5/th Street 
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(Continued from page 32) 


and the like. The Captain presently declared 
that Elizabeth had had a much nicer Oxford 
than he; and he wished he had been a female 
student. 

“Didn't you—didn't you—”’ he said, his 
keen eyes observing her, ‘“‘get a prize once 
that somebody had given to the women’s col- 
leges for some Greek iambics?”’ 7 

“Oh,” cried Elizabeth, *‘ how did you hear 
of that?” 

“IT was rather a dab at them myself,’ he 
said lazily, drawing his hat over his eyes, as 
he lay in the sun, ‘‘and I perfectly remember 
hearing of a young ladvy—yes, I believe it was 
you!—whose translation of Browning’s ‘Lost 
Leader’ into Greek iambics was better than 
mine. You admit it? Capital! As to the 
superiority of yours, I was of course entirely 
skeptical, though polite. Remind me—how 
did you translate, ‘Just for a ribbon to put 
on his coat’?”’ 

With a laughing mouth Elizabeth at once 
quoted the Greek. - The Captain made a 
wry face. 

“It sounds plausible, I agree,’’ he said 
slowly; ‘“‘but I don’t believe a Greek would 
have understood a word of it! You remember 
that in the dim Victorian ages when one great 
Latin scholar gave, as he thought, the neatest 
possible translation of ‘The path of glory 
leads but to the grave’, another great Latin 
scholar declared that all a Roman could have 
understood by it would have been ‘The path 
of a public office leads to the jaws of the 
hillock *.”’ 

The old Oxford joke was new in the ears of 
this generation, and when the laugh subsided 
Elizabeth said mildly: 

‘‘Now, please, may I have yours?”’ 

‘‘What—my translation? Oh, horribly un- 
fair!’’ said the Captain, chewing a piece of 
grass. ‘“‘However—here it is!”’ 

He gave it out with unction. 

Elizabeth fell upon it in a flash, dissected 
and quarreled with every -word of it, turned it 
inside out in fact, while the Captain, still 
chewing, followed her with eyes of growing 
enjoyment. 

“Well, I'll take a vote when I get back to 
the front,’’ he said, when she came to an end. 
‘Several firsts in Mods on our staff. I’ll send 
you the result.” 


HE talk dropped. The mention of the 

front reminded every one of the war and 
its bearing on their own personal lot. Des- 
mond was going into camp that evening. In 
a few months he would be a full-fledged gun- 
ner at the front. Beryl, watching Aubrey’s 
thin face and nervous frown, prayed inwardly 
that the Aldershot appointment might go on. 
And Elizabeth’s thoughts had flown to her 
brother in Mesopotamia. 

Pamela, sitting apart, and deeply shaded 
by a great beech with drooping branches that 
rose behind the group, was sharply unhappy 
and filled with a burning jealousy of Eliza- 
beth, who queened it there in the middle of 
them, so self-possessed, agreeable and com- 
petent. How well Arthur had been getting 
on with her! What a tiresome, tactless idiot, 
she, Pamela, must seem in comparison! The 
memory of her talk with him made her cheeks 
hot. So few chances of seeing him, and when 
thev came she threw them away. She felt for 
the moment as though she hated Elizabeth. 
Why had her father saddled her upon them? 
Life was difficult enough before. Passion- 
ately, she began to think of her threat to 
Arthur. It had been the merest ‘‘idle word’’. 
But why shouldn’t she realize it—why not 
“run away’’? There was work to be done 
and money to be earned by any able-bodied 
girl. And perhaps then, when she was on 
her own and had proved that she was not a 
child any longer, Arthur would respect her 
more, take more interest in her. 

“What do you prophesy?” said Elizabeth 
suddenly, addressing Arthur Chicksands, who 
seemed to be asleep in the grass. ‘‘ Will it 
end by next summer?” 

‘“‘What—the war?” he said, waking up. 
‘‘Oh, dear, no! Next year will be the worst 
of any—the test of us all—especially of you 
civilians here at home. If we stick it out, we 
shall save ourselves—and the world. If we 
don’t—”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. His voice was 
full and deep. It thrilled the girl sitting in 
the shade—partly with fear. In three weeks 
or so the speaker would be back in the full 
inferno of the front, and because of her 
father’s behavior she would probably not be 
able to.see him in the interval. Perhaps she 
might never see him again. Perhaps this 
was the last time. And he would go away 
without giving her a thought. Whereas, if 
she had played her cards differently this one 
last dav. he might at least have asked-her to 
write to him. Many men did—even with 
girls they hardly knew at all. ; 

Just then she noticed a movement of Beryl’s 
and saw her friend’s small bare hand creep 
out and slip itself into Aubrey Mannering’s, 
as he sat beside her on the grass. The man’s 
hand enfolded the girl’s; he turned round to 
smile at her in silence. A pang of passionate 
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envy swept through Pamela. It was just so 
She wished to be enfolded—to be loved. 

It was Elizabeth—as the person who had 
business to do and hours to keep—who gave 
the signal for the break-up of the party. 
She sprang to her feet with a light, decided 
movement, and all the others fell into line. 
Arthur and Beryl still accompanied the Man- 
nering contingent a short distance, the Cap- 
tain walking beside Elizabeth in ‘animated 
conversation. At last Beryl peremptorily re- 
called him to the pony carriage, and the 
group halted for good-bys. 

Pamela _ stood rather stiffly apart. The 
Captain went up to her. 

‘*Good-by, Pamela. Do write to me some- 
times! I shall be awfully interested about 


With vexation, she felt the color rush to 
her cheeks. 

‘I shan't have much to say about them,” 
she said stiffly. | 

‘I’m sure you will! You'll get keen! But 
write about anything. It’s awfully jolly to 
get letters at the front!”’ 


IS friendly, interrogating eyes were on 
- 4 her, as though she puzzled him in this 
new phase and he wanted to understand her. 
She said hurriedly, ‘‘ If you like!’’—hating her- 
self for the coolness in her voice, and shook 
hands only to hear him say, as he turned finally 
to Elizabeth, ‘‘ Mind, you have promised me 
‘The Battle of the Plough’! I’m afraid you'll 
hardly have time to put it into iambics!”’ 

So he had asked Miss Bremerton to write 
to him too! ‘Pamela vowed inwardly that in 
that case she would not write him a line. 
And. it seemed to her unseemly that her 
father’s secretary should be making mock of 
her father’s proceedings with a man who was 
a complete stranger to her. She walked 
impetuously ahead of Aubrey and Elizabeth. 
Towards the west the beautiful day was 
dying, and the light streamed on the girl’s 
lithe. young figure and caught her golden- 
brown hair. Clouds of gnats rose in the mild 
air and a light seemed to come back from the 
bronzed and purple hedgerows, making a 
gorgeous atmosphere, in which the quiet hill- 
top and the thinning trees swam transfigured. 
A green woodpecker was pecking industriously 
among some hedgerow oaks, and Pamela, who 
loved birds and watched them, caught every 
now and then the glitter of his flight. The 
world was dropping towards sleep. But she 


‘ was burningly awake and alive. Had she 


ever been really alive before? 

Then suddenly she remembered Desmond. 
He was to be home from some farewell visits 
between five and six. She would be late; he 
might want her for a hundred things. His 
last evening! Her heart smote her. They 
had reached the park gates. Waving her 
hand to the two behind, with the one word, 
‘*Desmond,”’ she began to run and was soon 
out of their sight. é 

Elizabeth and Aubrey were not long behind 
her. They found the house indeed pervaded 
with Desmond and Desmond’s going. Aubrey 
also was going up to town, but of him nobody 
took any notice. Pamela and Forest were in 
attendance on the young warrior, who was 
himself in the wildest spirits, shouting and 
whistling up- and down-stairs, singing the 
newest and most shocking of camp songs, 
chaffing Forest, and looking with mischievous 
eyes at the various knitted ‘‘comforts”’ to 
which his married sisters were hastily putting 
the last stitches. 

‘I say, Pam—do you see me in mittens?”’ 
he said to her in the hall, thrusting out his 
two splendid hands with a grin. ‘‘And as for 
that Jersey of Alice’s—why, I should stew to 
death in it! Oh, I know—I can give it to my 
batman. The fellows tell me you can always 
get rid of things to your batman. It’s like 
sending your wedding presents to the pawn- 
shop. But where is father?” The boy looked 
discontentedly at his watch. ‘‘He vowed he’d 
be here by five. I must be off by a few 
minutes after eight.” 

‘““The train’s late. He’ll be here directly,” 
said Pamela confidently. .‘‘And I say, don’t 
you hurt Alice’s feelings, old man.” 

‘“Don’t you preach, Pam!”’ said the boy,’ 
laughing. And a few minutes afterwards 
Pamela, passing the open door of the draw- 
ing-room, heard him handsomely thanking 
his elder sisters. He ran into her as he 
emerged, with his arms full of scarves, mit- 
tens and the famous Jersey, which had taken 
Alice Gaddesden a year to knit. 

‘Stuff ’em in somewhere, Pam!” he said 
in her ear. ‘‘They can go up to London any- 
way.”’ And having shoveled them all off on 
to her, he raced along the passage to the 
library in search of Elizabeth. 

“T say, Miss Bremerton, I want a book 
or two.”’ 


LIZABETH looked up smiling from her 
table. She was-already of the same mind 
as evervbody outside and inside Mannering— 
that Desmond did you a kindness when he 
asked you to do him one. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Janet Beecher, who so de- 
lighted New Yorkers this sea- 


*“‘When I saw what a smooth 


Notice the improvement even 
one Cutex manicure makes; 
see how quickly you can give 
your nails the well-groomed 
shapeliness everyone admires — 


in “‘Yes or No,” says: 


Cutex gave my cuticle, ; 
my maid use it always’ 


you have been cutting your cuticle 


RE your nails ugly with overgrown 
cuticle, rough ragged edges and 
hangnails? 


If your cuticle is inclined to push rap- 
idly forward onto the nail surface ; if it is 
dificult for you to keep it from breaking 
around the nails, from becoming sore and 
tender, don’t cut it away—don’t neglect 
it. When neglected the cuticle grows 
tougher, coarser and drier. It breaks and 

- causes hangnails. 


Dr. Murray, the famous specialist, says: 
“On no account trim the cuticle with 
scissors. This leaves a raw, bleeding edge 
which will give rise to hangnails, and 
often makes the rim of flesh about the 
nail become sore and swollen.” 


The whole modern theory of the care 
of the cuticle is emphatically against 
cutting. Begin today to manicure the 
scientific way. 


Cutex is absolutely harmless. It re- 
inoves Surplus cuticle quickly and evenly 
and makes it possible for you to keep the 
base of your nails shapely and beautiful. 


How to use it 


Send today for the complete Cutex 
‘Midget Manicure Set offered below. In 
the package you will find an orange stick 
and absorbent cotton. Wrap some of 
the cotton around the end of the stick 


Send 15c for this Manicure 
Set today 


Contains Cutex (cuticle remover), Cutex 
Nail White, Cutex Cake Polish, Cutex 
Paste Polish and Cutex Cuticle Comfort, 
together with orange sticks, absorbent 
cotton and emery boards. 


this 


and dip it into the Cutex bottle. Then 
work the stick around the base of the 
nail, gently pushing back the cuticle. Al- 
most at once you will find that you are 
able to wipe off the dead surplus cuticle. 
Rinse the fingers in clear water. 


After a few applications, no matter 
how mutilated and unattractive cuticle- 
cutting may have made your nails, Cutex 
will restore the firm, smooth outline at 
their base. Try it. See for yourself. 


Cutex can be secured at drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere. The cuticle 
remover comes in 30c, 6oc and $1.25 bottles. 
Cutex Nail White and Cutex Nail Polish 
> in cake, paste, powder, liquid or stick form 
are each 30c. If your favorite store has 
not yet secured its stock, order direct. 


Remove discolorations from 
underneath the nails with 
Cutex Nail White 


Send today for this complete 
manicure set 


Send us 15c (10c for the set and §c for 
postage) and we will send you a complete 
Cutex Midget Manicure Set containing 
trial sizes of the Cutex manicure prepara- 
tions—enough for at least sx manicures. 
Send for it today. NortTHaM WARREN, 
Dept. 407 114 West 17th St., N. Y. City. 


Cutex Cake Polish gives you 


just the waterproof 
finish you want 


If you -live in Canada, send 15¢ to McLean, Benn 
& Nelson, Limited, Dept. 306, 489 St. Paul Street West, 
Montreal, for your sample set and get Canadian prices. 


Mail this coupon with 15c today 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 407, 114 West 17th St., New York City 
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of Silk 


be Paris knitted 

JERS silk fabrics are 

a ag in high favor for war- 
time outer apparel- 


Crystal Jersey 
Cloths of are 
achieving equal popul- 
arity among fashion- 
able American women. 

Inimitable in text- 
ure, Sheen and shade 
wonderfully service: 
able and practical- 


COSTUMES 


JERS 
Sans fa ute 
fer 
SemiTailored 
SUITS & 
COSTUMES 


~in leading stores everywhere: 


cRYS 
KNITTING PP MILLS INC: 


Sole Selling Agent- 


Cloths 


JIBRS 
for SKIRTS 
& DRESSES 


JPRS 
COATS & 
TAILORED 
SUITS 


¢ Made in the U. SA. Onsale by.the yard 
and in the better grade of garments - 


Original Manufacturers of Silk Jersey Cloths 
CHARLES NOONAN +404 FOURTH AVE. N.Y. 
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‘What kind of book do you want?”’ 

“Oh, I've got some novels, and some Nat 
Goulds, and Pamela’s given me some war 
books. Don’t know if I shall read ’em! Well, 
I'd like a small Horace, if you can find one. 
‘The tutor’ was an awfully good hand at 
Horace. He really did make me like the old 
chap! And have you got such a thing as a 
Greek Anthology?”’ 

Elizabeth went to, the shelves to look. 
Desmond, as the possessor of literary tastes, 
was a novelty to her. She found him two 
small pocket editions, and the boy thanked 
her gratefully. He began to turn over the 
Anthology, as though searching for some- 
thing. 

“Can I help you to find anything?” she 


> asked him. 


‘*No, it’s something I remember,”’ he said, 
absently—and presently hit upon it with a 
look of pleasure. 

“They did know-a thing or two, didn’t 
they? That’s fine anyway!”’. He handed her 
the book. ‘‘But I forget some of the words. 
Do you mind giving me a construe?” he said. 

Elizabeth translated, feeling rather choky. 

““*On the Spartans at Thermopyle.’”’ 

Him—’”’ 

“That’s Xerxes, of course,” put in Des- 
mond. 

“**Him, who changed the pattern of earth 
and sea, who sailed upon the mainland and 
walked upon the deep—him did Spartan valor 
hold back with just three hundred spears. 
Shame on you, mountains and seas!’”’ 

“‘Well, that’s all right, isn’t it?’ said the 
boy simply, looking up. ‘‘Couldn’t put it 
better, if you tried, could you?”’ Then he 
said, hesitating a little as he turned down the 
leaf and put the book in his pocket: 

“Five of the fellows, who were in the 
Sixth at Eton with me this time last year, are 
dead by now. It makes you think a bit, 
doesn’t it? Hullo, there is father!” 

He turned joyously, his young figure finely 
caught in the light of Elizabeth’s lamp against 
the background of the Nike. 

“Well, father, you have been a time! I 
thought you’d forgotten altogether I was off 
to-night.” 

“The train was abominably late. Travel- 
ing is becoming a perfect nuisance! I gave 
the station-master a piece of my mind,” said 
the Squire angrily. 

“‘And I expect he said that you civilians 
jolly well have to wait for the munition 
trains!” 

“‘He muttered some nonsense of that sort. 
I didn’t listen to him.”’ The Squire threw 
himself down in an armchair. Desmond 
perched on the corner of a table near. Eliza- 
beth discreetly took up -her work and dis- 
appeared. 

‘‘How much time have you got?” asked 
the Squire abruptly. 

““Oh, a few minutes. Aubrey and I are to 
have some supper before we go. But Forest’ll 
come and tell me.” 

“Everything ready? Got money enough?” 

“Rather! I shan’t want anything for an 
age. Why, I shall be buying war loan out 
of my pay!” 

He laughed happily. Then his face grew 
suddenly serious. 

“‘Look here, father, I want awfully to say 
something. Do you mind?” 

“Tf you want to say it, I suppose you will 
say it.” 
looking old and tired, his thick white hair 
piled fantastically above his eyes. 

Desmond straightened his shoulders with 
the air of one going over the parapet. 

‘“‘Well it’s this, father. I do wish you’d 
give up that row about the park!” 

The Squire sat up impatiently. 


not your business, Desmond. It 


can’t matter to you.” 
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The Squire was sitting hunched up, ~ 
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“Yes, but it does matter to me!”’ said the 
boy with energy. ‘‘It'll be in all the papers 
—the fellows will gas about it at-mess—it’s 
awfully hard lines on me. It makes me feel 
rotten!”’ 

The Squire laughed. 

“‘IT recommend you to stick it, Desmond. 
It won't last long. I’ve got my part to play, 
and you’ve got yours.- You fight, because 
they make you—” - 

““T don’t!”’ said the boy passionately. ‘‘I 
fight, because—”’ 

Then his words broke down. He descended 
from the table. 

“Well, all right, father. I suppose it’s no 
good talking. Only if you think I shan’t 
mind, if you get yourself put in quad, you’re 
jolly well mistaken. Hullo, Forest! I’m 
coming!” 

He hurried off, the Squire moving slowly 
after him. In the hour before the boy de- 
parted, he was the spoilt darling of his sisters 
and the servants, who hung round him and 
could not do enough for him. He endured 
it on the whole patiently, dashing out at the 
very end to say good-by to an old gardener, 
once a keeper, with whom he used to go 
ferreting in the park. To his father alone, 
his manner was not quite as usual. It was 
the manner of. one who had been hurt. The 
Squire felt it. 

As to his elder son, the Squire and Aubrey 
parted without any outward sign of discord, 
and on the way to London Aubrey had ample 
time to pour the history of the preceding 
twenty-four hours into Desmond’s eager and 
sympathetic ears. 

“Well done, Broomiec!”’ was the boy’s ex- 
uberant comment on the tale of the codicil. 

The house, after Desmond’s departure, 
settled drearily down. Pamela, with red 
eyes, retreated to the schoolroom and began 
to clear up the débris left by the packing. 


Alice Gaddesden went to sleep in the draw- . 


ing-room; Mrs. Strang wrote urgent letters 
to registry offices, who now seldom answered 
her. The Squire was in the library, and 
Elizabeth retreated early to her own room. 
She spent a good deal of time in writing up a 
locked diary and finishing up a letter to her 
mother. Then she saw to her astonishment 
that it was nearly one o’clock, and began to 
feel sleepy. 

- The night was warm, and before undressing 
Elizabeth put out her light and threw up her 
window. There was a moon nearly at the 
full outside, and across the misty stretches 
of the park the owls were calling. Suddenly 
she heard a distant footstep and drew back 
from the window. A man was pacing slowly 
up and down an avenue of limes which di- 
vided the rose-garden from the park. His 
figure could only be intermittently seen, but 
it was certainly the Squire. 

She drew the curtains again without shut- 
ting the window. And for long after she 
was in bed she still heard the footstep. It 
awakened many trains of thought in her—of 
her own position in this household where she 
seemed to have become already mistress, and 
indispensable; of Desmond’s last words with 
her; of the relations between father and son; 
of Captain Chicksands and his most agreeable 
company; of Pamela’s evident dislike of her, 
and what she could do to mend it; of the 
Squire’s coming escapade, and how to stop 
it—for Desmond’s sake, above all. 

Dear boy! It was on a tender, almost 
maternal thought of him that she at last 
turned to sleep. But the footsteps pursued 
her ear. What was the meaning of this long 
nocturnal pacing? Had the Squire after all 
a heart, or some fragment of one? Was it the 
parting from Desmend that thus kept him 
from his bed? She would have liked to think 
it, but did not quite succeed! 

(To be continued in the August issue) 
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The fourth twnstalment ofthis serial appears on page 31 of this issue 


RS. WARD’S newest novel deals with 
M the tremendous economic and social 
changes brought about in England 

by the war. In September, 1916, when the 
story opens, the submarine campaign was 
threatening England with a food famine. 
County Agriculturai Committees had been 
organized throughout the country, and, under 
the Defense of the Realm Act had been given 
far-reaching powers. Among the few people 
who disapproved of the work of these com- 
mittees was Squire Mannering of Mannering 
Hall, a Greek scholar of note and collector of 
Greek antiquities, whose estate was badly 
run down and burdened with debt. When 
Sir Henry Chicksands, in the name of the 
County Agricultural Committee, of which he 
was chairman, requested that the Squire break 
up fifty acres of his park for planting, secure 
a new and more efficient agent for the estate 
and dispossess three of his tenant farmers for 
incompetency, the Squire indignantly refused. 
He declared that he was not in sympathy 
with the war, that his two sons, Aubrey and 
Desmond, had enlisted in defiance of his 
wishes, and that it was not a question of 


food production, but liberty versus bondage. 
Furthermore, he said, if the committee at- 
tempted any high-handed methods, the en- 
gagement between Sir Henry’s daughter Beryl 
and his son Aubrey could not go on. 

The Squire now prepared to carry out his 
ultimatum: He informed his twenty-year- 
old daughter Pamela that all communication 
between Chetworth and Mannering Hall must 
cease. Pamela, already incensed at her 
father’s disloyalty, promised herself open re- 
bellion. Not the least of the girl’s annoy- 
ances, since her return from boarding-school, 
was her father’s new secretary, Elizabeth 
Bremerton by name. Indeed, Miss Bremer- 
ton had been in the house less than a month 
when her passion for organizing began to 
assert itself. 

A few days before Desmond was to leave 
for camp, Aubrey, now a major, arrived home, 
together with the Squire’s two married daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Gaddesden and Mrs. Strang. When 
Aubrey refused to break his engagement, the 
Squire added a codicil to his will, disinheriting 
him. This he asked Elizabeth to witness; 
but she would not. 
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THE BROADMOOR: BUILT OF STONE, STEEL AND CONCRETE; NATURALLY IT IS FIREPROOF 


Colorado Now Offers 
What Europe Alone Could Boast Before 


HERE are those of us who have 

sought the solace of Nature’s handi- 
work throughout the far-flung reaches of 
the globe. Switzerland, Italy, and old 
Granada have wooed our passing cand as 
we lingered on the gipsy trail. | 


q@ But the mute majesty of Colorado's 
snow-peaked Rockies, the plashing melo- 
dies of her rivulets, and her air like filtered 
sunshine lure us ever and anon. 


@ Its facade fronting beautiful Colorado 
Springs, across the flower-starred plain, 
its spacious wings flanked by pine-clad 
hills —Tue Broapmoor is set like an ame- 
thyst in a crown of vari-tinted mountains. 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


Write for illustrated booklet. 
It will be sent you without charge. 


q@ At Tue Broapmoor, one may best 
pamper whatever vacation whim: be it 
golf—here are America’s choicest courses; 
does one ride—here are saddle stables; fly 
fishing—here are quarrelsome mountain 
streams that teem with rising trout; here 
is boating, tennis, a swimming pool, open air 
sleeping, al fresco dining, a little theatre. 


@. To Tue Broapmoor come the epicures 
of travel. They have found in America, 
at THE Broapmoor of Colorado Springs, 
an inexhaustible wealth of scenic splendor, 
healthful recreation, and associations of 
refinement that no single European spa 
has ever offered. Open all the year. 
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that is different. 
model for early fall wear. 
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Our untrimmed shapes are the most exclusive made 
Ask to see them at your dealer’s. 
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Blue-grass 


‘and Broadway 


(Continued from page 35) 


extend over a period of two years from the 
date of signing the contract, and will agree 
to pay you five per cent. of all box receipts up 
to five thousand per week and seven and a 
half on all exceeding that sum. If you agree 
to this proposition, I will send you a formal 
contract covering all points in legal terms. 
Please let me know at your earliest con- 
venience your decision about the matter, as 
I now intend to produce it in September 
with Violet Hawtry in the title réle. 
‘Believe me, my dear madame, 
“Very truly, 
**Godfrey Vandeford.”’ 


The above epistle from a strange outer 
world found Miss Patricia Adair attired in a 
faded gingham frock planting snap-beans in 
her ancestral garden. It was delivered to her 
by her brother, Mr. Roger Adair, from the 
hip-pocket of his khaki trousers, upon which 
were large smudges of the agricultural profes- 
sion. His blue gingham shirt was open across 
a strong bronze throat, and his eyes were as 
blue as his shirt and laughed out across big 
brown freckles that matched his chestnut hair. 

‘“‘Here’s a letter I brought over from the 
post-office, Pat, along with a sack of meal 
and fifty cents worth of sugar. Mr. Bates 
said Miss Elvira Henderson stopped and told 
him to send it to you by the first person com- 
ing your way,” he said as he threw the reins 
of the filly, whose chestnut coat matched his 
hair exactly, over the gate-post and proceeded 
to take from the pommel of the saddle the 
two bundles of groceries mentioned. ‘*‘ Mr. 
Bates sent you this bunch of tomato plants 
and head lettuce to set out along the back 
border of your rose-beds, and I’ll spade it all 
up for you right now if—”’ 

“Oh, Roger, listen, listen!” exclaimed 
Patricia, as she sprang to her feet from her 
knees upon which she had rested as she read 
the letter he had handed her. ‘‘My play 
my play—it’s sold!’’ And, as she sparkled 
at him over the letter of Mr. Adolph Meyers 
held clasped to her gingham bosom, wild roses 
bloomed in her cheeks and tears sparkled in 
her gray eyes back of their thick black lashes. 

““‘What play?” demanded Roger, stolid 
with astonishment. 

‘The one I wrote last week and the week 
before when Mr. Covington. said that .the 
mortgage must be paid—or give up Rose- 
meade. I knew it would kill grandfather to 
move him away from the house he was born 
in, and I couldn’t think of anything that 
would get money quick but coal-oil wells and 
gold mines and plays. It costs money to 
dig up oil and gold, but it is easy to write a 


‘Oh, is it?’’ Roger questioned, with a 
twinkle in his eyes above the freckles. In 
his arms he still held the meal and the sugar 
and his interest was an inspiration to Patricia 
to pour out the whole story in a torrent of 
tumbling words. 

‘*You know those love letters I have of our 
great-grandmother’s that she wrote to her 
husband while he was in Washington consult- 
ing the President about the first constitutional 
convention, the ones about the Indian raid 
and the battle at Shawnee? You remember 
the day I read them to you up in the apple- 
tree in the orchard years ago, don’t you?” 

‘Yes, I remember the day,” answered 
Roger, with another twinkle turned inward 
at the memory of his seventeen-year-old scorn 


of Patricia’s eleven-year-old sentimentality. 


‘‘Well, those letters are the play,” an- 
nounced Patricia triumphantly. ‘“‘I read a 
lot of Shakespeare and other Old English 
dramas I found in grandfather’s library to see 
exactly how to make one. It ends when he 
comes back expecting to find her killed, and 
she is dancing at a dinner she has given her 
lover as a bet that he would come back by 
that night. It’s wonderful!’ As she thus 
laid bare the skeleton of-her play child, 
Patricia took from doubting Roger the sack 
of sugar. 


GHOO. that’s not a play!” hooted Roger, 
with a decided return of his seventeen- 
year-old scorn in his thirtieth summer. 

‘‘Read that,’’ answered Patricia with dig- 
nity, as she handed him Mr. Godfrey Vande- 
ford’s letter written and signed by Mr. 
Adolph Meyers. 

_“Whew—uh, Pat, two hundred and fifty 
dollars!”” Roger exclaimed, as his manner 
dissolved quickly from affectionate derision 
into respectful awe. 

“Oh, that’s just a trifle for a beginning; 
those royalties may be worth several hundred 
thousand. In the Epoch Magazine article I 
read about Godfrey Vandeford and his plays, 
it said he had paid the author of ‘Dear 

Geraldine’ more than a hundred thousand 
dollars in roy alties. That is what made me 
write the play.” 

“Say, lét me take it sitting down,” said 
Roger, as he sank upon the grass beside a 
rose-bed that had a row of spring onions 
growing odoriferously defiant under the very 
shower of its petals, and laid the sack of 
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precious meal tenderly across his knees. 

‘*Now go on and tell me.’ 

““You see, Roger, I had to do something to 
get the money to keep the house for grand- 
father. You know we couldn’t get any more 
mortgage money; Covington told me that he 
would let it stand just as it was for three 
months until October first, but after that we 
would have to—to tell grandfather and move.” 
A quiver came into Patricia's soft voice that 
had in it the patrician slurring softness that 
can only come from the throat of a grand 
dame sprung from the race which has domi- 
nated blue-grass pastures. ‘‘Dr. Healy says 
it won’t be long but—but now he’ll—he’lL 
die in his own home that grandmother built, 
where he fought off the Indians. Her play 
has saved us.” 

‘I had fixed it to run until I made my 
crops,’ said Roger, with a choke in his voice 
that was a rich masculine accompaniment to 
Patricia’s. 

“The play will have been running six weeks 
by that time, and I can pay most of it off. 
A hundred thousand a year is almost ten 
thousand a month and—”’ 

—- all plays don’t succeed, Pat, honey, 
and— 

“The Epoch Magazine said that Godfrey 
Vandeford had never had a failure, and didn’t 
you read that he wants to star Violet Hawtry 
in it? She was ‘Dedr Geraldine’. How could 
it fail?’”’ Patricia was positively haughty 
towards Roger’s timorousness. 

‘“That’s so,” admitted Roger, convinced. 
“And we can easily get by on the two-fifty 
until October, especially with the garden I 
am going to raise. I’m no Godfrey Vande- 
ford, but I’m a first-class producer—of pota- 
toes and onions and cabbage and turnip- 
greens and corn. In these war times a potato 
producer ranks with any old producer.” 

“But I won’t be able to leave all of the 
two hundred and fifty to use this summer. 
I'll have to take some of it with me.” 

‘“With you where?”’ demanded Roger. 


O New York. Do you suppose even 

Mr. Godfrey Vandeford would under- 

take to produce a play without the author 

there to help him?” Patricia’s scorn of 

Roger’s lack of sound reasoning about theat- 
rical matters was hurled at him pitilessly. 

“Of course not,” admitted Roger hur- 
riedly. ‘‘You can take the whole two hun- 
dred and fifty and I'll look after the Major 
and Jeff.” 

‘1 don’t know what I’d do without you, 
Roger,” .seid Patricia, as she cuddled her 
cheek for an instant against his strong warm 
shoulder under the gingham shirt. ‘I’m 
afraid of New York. I know you'll take 
care of grandfather; but who'll look after 
little me—I don’t know what I'll do all by 
myself. Maybe I won’t have to——”’ 

‘Certainly you'll have to go,” Roger inter- 
rupted with comforting assurance. ‘‘Go to 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and if anything happens to you telegraph me 
and I'll come get you.’ 

“T hadn’t thought of the Y. W. C. A. Of 
course I'll be all right there!” exclaimed 
Patricia, with the joy lights back in the 
great gray eyes. ‘“‘And it’s so cheap there 
that I can leave a Jot of the money at home. 
I'll only be gone about six weeks.” 

‘“‘No, I think you had better take all the 
two-fifty with you,” said Roger. ‘‘You know 
you have to spend money to make money, 
and you mustn’t be short. I'll look after 
et Major and Jeff. Don’t you worry, 

ea 

“Will you let me buy you a big silo and a 
tractor plough when I get all the royalties? 
You are the greatest farmer in the world, and 
you only need a little machinery to prove it.” 
Again the young playwright rose to her 
knees, and with letter and sugar in her em- 
brace she entreated to be allowed to spend 
the money that was to be hers. 

“Certainly I'll let you help me, Pat. Hasn’t 
what’s yours and mine always been ours since 
we set our first hen together?” laughed Roger, 
as he rose to his feet and dragged Patricia to 
hers beside him. ‘‘Come on and let’s break 
it to the Major. You may need me to stand 
by if it hits him on the bias,” and they both 
laughed with a tinge of uneasiness, as they 
went down the long’ walk of the garden 
which on both sides was sprouting and 
leafing and perfuming in a medley of flowers 
and vegetables. 

As they walked slowly along Roger cast 
an eye of great satisfaction over the long 
lines of rapidly maturing peas and beans and 
heavy-leaved potatoes, and in his mind cal- 
culated that a year’s food for the small family 
at Rosemeade was being produced right at 
their door under his skilful hoe, which he 
wielded at off times when he could leave the 
negro hands to their work out on Rosemeade 
—the Adair ancestral five hundred acres of 
blue-grass meadows and loamy fields. Roger 
had for the summer quit his slowly growing 
law practice in Adairville, enlisted as a 

(Continued on page 76) 
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SPECIAL COUPE DE VILLE 
Designed and built for Pauline Frederick 


0 Custom Department, THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, Makers of Fine Motor Cars 0 


ERGDORF 
OQOODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
belween 49% ano 50° St 
NEW YORK 


Importers Creators 
your hair arrangement will hold its tidy “just- | the , ; 
fixed” appearance into the wee small hours if | season for Town, 
iM) 
| HAIR NET Gray and White | ef WRAPS, COATS 
styles—Fringe Nets and Self-adjusting Cap Shaped 
Nets. 
illustrated above. 
Should you have difficulty securing ““Unicum” Hair 
. THEO. H. GARY CO. 
67-69 Irving Place 


When you dance till daylight 
you wear a— county travel 
and up 
Hand-made of real human hair in all shades. Two 
When purchasing hair nets look tor the envelope 
Nets from your dealer, communicate direct with us. 
New York 
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Be sure that the words ‘ 
WHAT IS YOUR COLORING? 


Send a brief description of your complexion and hair with 6 cents in stamps 
to cover mailing for two sample packets (powder and rouge), and Dorin’s 
booklet on the proper application of powder and rouge. Address Dept. sy 


+ 
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A Deli hiful Froduct 


TaTICe 


Many exquisite French products which Americans 
prize are no longer obtainable owing to ditfi>Ities of 
transportation, but the thousands of women \..10 use 
Dorin’s exquisite compacte powders and rouges will 
be delighted to know that not only is there a supply 
already in this country, but fresh shipments are com- 
The light industries of I-rance, operated 
by women, have contributed greatly to her extraor- 
dinary vitality during the war. 
may, therefore, enjoy their favorite La Dorine with the 
consciousness that they are aiding our great Ally. 


American women 


compacte powders are on sale wherever fine imported toilet 
articles are sold. La Dorine comes in four tints, Blanche, 
and Rachel. The favorite rouge shades in 
compacte form are Rouge Brunette, Rouge l-ramboise, and the 
new shade Rouge Blondore. 


‘Dorin’ and ‘‘Paris’ are on the box. 


. Importers. 3 West 22nd Street, New York 
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doughty captain in the Army of the Furrows 
and was as proud of his khaki and gingham 
uniform with their loam smudges as of his 
diploma from the University of Virginia, 
which hung in the wide old hall, the top one 
in a succession of five given from father to 
son of the house of Adair. Thc whole county 
was farming under the direction of Roger. 

“T’m almost afraid to tell grandfather,” 
Patricia interrupted his food calculations to 
say, as they came around the corner of the 
wide-roofed old brick house and beheld the 
Major seated in his armchair on the porch. A 
faded plaid wool rug was across the Major’s 
knees, in spite of the fact that the evening 
was so warm, and about his shoulders was a 
wide gray knitted scarf. A bent, white-haired 
old negro stood beside him, filling his pipe for 
him and serving as a target for the words 
issuing from beneath his waxed white mus- 
tache that gave the impression of crossed 
white swords. 

“War! What do they know about war, 
Jeff?—they fight behind guns located six 
miles away by squinting through opera- 
glasses. W ar, I say, in these days—”’ 

“Yes, sir,” assented Jeff, in soothing inter- 
ruption of what he considered debilitating 
heat in the Major’s words. ‘‘We whipped 
them Yankees in no time, but they jest 
didn’t find it out in time to stop killing us 
‘fore it allended. Now, I’m going to help you 
to your room, for I—”’ 

‘I see Patricia and Roger approaching, and 
I’ll wait to talk to them for a few minutes, 
Jeff,’ answered the Major with a slight note 
of entreaty in his voice. 

‘* Jess a little while, then, jess a little while,” 
consented the old black comrade nurse, as he 
shuffled into the house and back to his kitchen 
to complete his preparation of the simple 
evening meal for his little household 

‘‘Impossible! Impossible that my grand- 
daughter should barter and trade in the 
theatrical world, a world into which no lady 
should ever set foot. No! Do not argue, 
Patricia! Roger and I understand, and 
it is not needful that you should,” were 
the words of the assault and counter-charge 
that came to old Jeff over his skillet. 

“I’m not going to act the play, grandfather. 
I wrote it, and I’m going to show them how I 
want it acted and then come right home,” 
soothed Patricia, looking to Roger for help. 

“She'll stay at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Major, and_ she'll 
be perfectly safe. Ill write to Denny Farra- 
day, who graduated with me at the uni- 
versity, and ask him to look after her.”’ 

‘““Ah, that puts another face on the mat- 
ter,’ said the Major, with a degree of mollifi- 
cation coming into his keen old face and 
weakly booming voice. ‘“‘Of course, the 
Adairs have always been geniuses of one 
kind or another, and it is not surprising that 
my granddaughter should have produced a 
great American drama. If she has the 
interest and protection of a gentleman who 
is a friend of her brother’s, and a safe retreat 
in a woman's organization, I will have to 
permit her to superintend the placing of her 
great work before an appreciative public. 
Of course, she will not be thrown with any 
of the theatrical world socially, and in a 
few weeks she will return to her own home, 
leaving that world better for having had a 
brief glimpse of her. You may go, Patricia. 
Jefferson! Fatigue showed very decidedly 
in the Major’s weak call to the old negro, who 
came immediately and rolled his chair away. 

“Wh-eugh, if I hadn't thought of old 
Denny to bring up as a support to the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, I don’t think 
that he would have consented.” And Roger 


laughed, as he leaned against the rose vine 
around the pillar and fanned himself with 
his hat 

“Js there any Denny?”’ questioned Patricia. 

“Certainly, and he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
answered Roger. ‘‘I had a letter from him 
year before last. I'll write him all about 
everything, and he'll look after you for me. 
I’d trust Denny to do his best for me if I 
hadn't seen him for fifty years. I lived with 
him our junior and senior years and I know 
him. But I must go. I have to go back to 
the grocery again to get a plow-point.”’ 

‘Please don’t go until after supper,” 
pleaded Patricia. ‘‘I want-to think out loud 
to you. It has just struck me that I will 
have to have some clothes. What will I do 
about it? I can’t go to New York in a ging- 
ham dress.”’ 

‘‘In such a crisis as that, I think Miss 
Elvira will be a better target for your theughts 
than I can be. I'll stop and tell her the news 
and send her over. And I'll be back in time 
to be in at the finish of the confab,’’ answered 
Roger, as he went rapidly away. 

The conference was held in the July moon- 
light on the front porch of Rosemeade for 
several silvered hours that night. Miss 
Elvira Henderson, modiste, who was the 
guide, philosopher and friend in the matter 
of costuming as well as in all other matters 
of the feminine population of Adairville, 
had hurried down the street to the Rose- 
meade gate as soon as she had consumed 
her spinster baked apple and toast supper, 
and on her way had collected pretty Mamie 
Lou Whitson and progressive Jenny Kinkaid, 
who formed a thrilled chorus to her interested 
and joyful conversation with Patricia. 

‘*The last Harper's Bazar had a suit that 
I can see on you, Patricia,’ declared Miss 
Elvira. ‘‘It was queer blue, with—” 

“In that big trunk of your great-grand- 
mother’s up in the garret there’s a blue silk 
that she wore in Washington that is that 
curious new blue color, Pat, and a lot more 
of—’’ Mamie Lou was saying, when Miss 
Elvira seized on her idea and made it her 
own with the avidity of real genius. 

‘“We'll make over all of old Madame 
Adair’s dresses for you, Patricia,’’ she decreed. 

‘They've always been kept kinder- sacred 
and—”’ Patricia began to remonstrate. 

““And rightly so—but at the presentation 
of her play it is proper for them to emerge,” 
Miss Elvira further decreed. ‘‘Get a lamp 
and let’s go look at them and decide to-night,” 
she further commanded. 

And from the result of that resurrection in 
the garret of Rosemeade, Adairville, .Ky., 
later Broadway, even Fifth Avenue, New 
York, got a decided and unwonted thrill. 

‘“The clothes are all right, Roger. Miss 
Elvira is going to make me a lot out of great- 
grandmother's clothes she wore in Washington 
to dance with Lafayette,’ Patricia confided 
to Roger, as they stood under the rose vine 
in the moonlight at the late hour of ten-thirty 
that evening. 

“Little old New York will sit up and take 
notice when it sees you in party dimity, Pat,” 
he said as he smiled down into the eager, gray 
eyes that were raised to his. 

“Oh, I hope I'll make friends, Roger,”’ 
Patricia answered the warmth in his voice, 
as she clung to the warmth and strength of 
his arm as if in foreboding. 

“Of course New York will love you, Pat. 
Hasn’t everybody always loved you?” he 
asked tenderly, as he put his work-worn hand 
over hers on his arm. 

‘“Yes,”’ answered Patricia, with her head 
suddenly held high. ‘If anybody doesn’t like 
me, I'll make them.” 


(To be continued in the August issue) 
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sudden exclamations. ‘‘ Donnerwetter!”’ cried 
the grandfather. Adolph was cursing him- 
self for his carelessness and trying to wipe 
away the crimson flood 
His efforts were in vain. The porous com- 


position soaked up the color like a sponge.. 


The infant Saviour seemed bathed in blood. 
A middle-aged woman came into the room. 
She was heavy, careworn 
Grandfather— Adolph!” she cried. ‘‘ Din- 
ner is ready.’’ Then seeing her son examining 
the damaged group, she clasped her hands in 
dismay. ‘‘Schafskopf! What have you done? 


The figure is ruined. The poor little Christ- . 


child is spoiled. | At least half a mark thrown 
into the street.” She took the group from 
him and gazed at it with tears in her eyes. 
“What a pity—what a pity! See—the ted 
stain will not come off.” 

Adolph laughed. Then he took the group 
from his mother and kissed her. ‘‘There— 
there, little mama,’’ he soothed. ‘‘It was an 
accident. I was telling grandfather about 
our glorious Kaiser. What does a little thing 
like this matter? We can make another. 
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with a bit of rag.” 


Come—let us go to dinner. I am hungry.” 
His mother sighed and patted his cheek. 

‘*Poor dear Adolph,” she said, ‘‘it hurts 
me that I have for you only potatoes and a 
bit of sausage. My heart weeps that I cannot 
give you sauerbraten or roast goose. This 
cursed war—when will it end? But there— 
we must not complain. It is for all the Father- 
land, and the good God will sustain us. 
Every day I thank Him that He answered 
my prayers and sent you back to me alive. 
Even that you have lost your leg is nothing. 
So many have not come back at all. Every 
night, while you weré in danger, I prayed, 
and the good God heard my prayers. He 
held you safe in the hollow of His hand and 
guided your every footstep. Never mind tke 
figure that is spviled. I will give it to little 
Elsa Muck. She is blind and will not know 
the difference. There is no one in Nurem- 
berg who can use the colors as you can, 
Adolph. God has given you that gift so that 
you may make many children happy at the 
Christmas time. For that let us give thanks. 
Come, the potatoes are getting cold.” 
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Millin ery for 
Mermaids 


LUE caps, red caps, purple 
caps, black caps of Kleinert 
-vieing with the white caps of old 
Neptune. 
They look like a whole garden of 
sea flowers but they’re really just 
the newest modes in ocean mil- 
_linery. 
Kleinert’s Millinery for Mermaids 
includes caps, hats and bonnets, 
with brims or without, in colors 
and designs to set off any bathing 
costume, and shapes to become 
every face. Newest, prettiest, most 
feminine of waterproof headgear. 


The name Kleinert 
guarantees the service 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
419-727 Broadway, New York 


Makers of Dress Shields, Bathing Caps, 
Hose Supporters, Baby Pants, etc. 


Canadian Office: 84 Wellington St. W., Toronto 
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(REG PATOFF) 


(CRYSTAL WHITE) 4 
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Do You Know The Best 
Way To Make Pre- 
serving Syrup? 


serves. 
| Cherry 

Preserves 
a | | a syrup of equal parts 
|White) and sugar, 
with enough boiling 
| water to cover. 
‘a iF | Drop in the fruit 
soft enough to pierce 
| with a cooking fork. 
| Place fruit in sterilized 
jars, and strain boiling 
syrup over. Insert han- 
+ :| dle of silver spoon in 
i ee | jar to allow air to |} 
i, | Fill jar to overflow- || 
ing, wipe off rubber || 
; ring, fit cap to jar and | 
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of women have 
found that a blend of half Karo 
and half sugar makes a much finer 
and smoother preserve than sugar 


Karo makes a rich, heavy pre- 
serving syrup—the same as pure 
It makes a perfect 
blend with fruit and fruit juices, 
and brings out all their natural 
flavor and freshness—and it never 
“candies” or crystallizes in the 


So you can put up twice the 
amount of jams, jellies, fruit-but- 
| ter and preserves this year if you 
* will just remember to use equal 
; parts of Karo and sugar in your 
preserving syrup, instead of all 
sugar—and have much better pre- 


For Your 
Preserving 


KARO— 


Crystal White 
in the Red Can 


Ask your grocer for a 
copy of the new Karo Pre- 
serving Book—a wonderful- 
ly practical little guide to 
good home-made 


pr 

butter: the p 

fruit, time of cooking; and 
full directions for a sim- 


sin 
ordinary kitchen 
so they will keep perfectly. 
If your grocer hasn’t 
a copy left, senda 
postal to 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17S BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 
For waffles, griddle cakes and all table uses— 
K olden Brown 
(in the Blue Can) 
If you like the good old-fashioned maple flavor 
—Karo—Maple Flavor 
(in the Green Can) 


NEW YORK, U.s 
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baseball game the next day, and she yielded 
rather uncertainly. 

A day or two later Mr. Strang returned. 
She met him at the station, as had been her 
custom ever since their marriage. She liked 
it—the crowd, the excitement, the sense of 
personal crisis under the general turmoil. 
She liked securing a good place behind the 
ropes and picking out, earlier than any one 
else could do, the high head of her returning 
wanderer. 

Driving home they talked of Mr. Strang’s 
business affairs; and at dinner the conversa- 
tion was devoted to a sort of family gossip 
at which Mrs. Strang was an artist. Not 
until after dinner did she say gently: __ - 

- “John dear, I think you will have to help 
me out of a little mess.” 


John, who regarded this as one of his chief. 


functions, said absolutely nothing, with the 
manner that seemed to alarm every one but 
his own family, and she went on: 

“This young Herbert—”’ 

“That's the one who wants to marry 
Flora?” 

“T thought that was his name.”’ 

“He's been coming here a good deal.” 

“Has he been making himself disagree- 
able?” 

‘“No, but I think you had better forbid him 
the house.” 

“I thought I had done so already.” 

“I think his idea was to mold me in your 
absence, John.” 

‘“*T’ll see him to-morrow,” said Strang. 

“*He’ll be here directly.” 

‘‘Upon my word,”’ said Strang, ‘‘I call that 
infernal impertinence; hardly giving me time 
to get home—my own house—”’ He was still 
grumbling when Herbert was announced. 

The young man came in quickly, for he 
was a little late for his engagement with Mrs. 
Strang, and had hardly recovered from ‘his 
surprise before Mr. Strang was in the middle 
of an ultimatum. He was saying that he 
regretted to be obliged to express such an 
opinion, but he believed it would be better 
if Mr. Herbert did not come to the house any 
longer. He understood he had been most 
kind—Mrs. Strang would regret his visits, 
but—” 

‘‘My husband blames me for perhaps hav- 
ing given you a wrong impression,” said she. 

‘You gave me the impression of being glad 
to see me, and I hope that wasn’t wrong,” 
said Herbert, for he imagined the conversa- 
tion was going to be prolonged. 

‘‘No, indeed it wasn’t,” she answered. “I 
really do like you, Mr. Herbert, but of course 
one can’t have all the young men one likes for 
sons-in-law, can one?’”’ With one hand slipped 
through her husband’s arm, she held the other 
out to Herbert. ‘‘ Good night,” she said. 

Strang nodded rather casually. ‘‘Good 
night, Mr. Herbert,’ he echoed. 

Herbert always retained the recollection of 
her as she stood there leaning on her husband, 
but still contriving to-smile at her departing 
guest as if she expected him, better than any 
one, to understand the position in which she 
was placed. 


ig is not pleasant to be deceived; it is not 
pleasant to be mistaken; it is not pleasant 
to find out that while you thought you were 
winning a somewhat capricious friend you 
were really serving a most smooth-tongued 
enemy. 

Herbert felt bitter in the succeeding days 
toward the mother of his love. Nor was this 
feeling mitigated one morning, when Senator 
Borden told him that he had met Mrs. Strang 
at dinner the evening before. ‘‘I mentioned 


you to her,2’ he said, for he knew all about _ 


his secretary’s troubles, ‘‘and she spoke very 
warmly of you—clever woman—understands 
human nature. She has a high opinion of 
you, Nick. The-difficulty is with her hus- 
band. She says that he is adamant.” 

Believing that Mr. Strang was whatever 
Mrs. Strang intended him to be, Herbert was 
silent a moment, and then decided to ask the 
Senator’s advice. 

“If this opposition continues,” he said, 
“do you think it would be unjustifiable to 
ask the girl to run away with me?” 

The Senator looked grave. “‘I think,” he 
said. “‘that would be very reckless—reckless 
and irresponsible. It’s a thing I should advise 
any one against doing, but—”’ he paused— 
rather think it is what I should do myself.” 

Taking this as a guarantee that he would 
not lose his job, Herbert wrote and urged this 
last alternative upon Flora’s favorable notice. 
She answered that she was coming home. 
There was, she said, one thing to be tried 


rst. 

She did not tell him what it was, and he 
speculated a great deal as to what it could be. 
Flora was no diplomatist. She was direct 
and trustful: she was the type of nature 
which learns the artful side of living late; she 
lacked the inchoate mass of unacknowledged 
desires for recognition which teach some 
people to play constant tricks in order to 
keep their egoism alive and nourished.. She 
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(Continued from page 38) 


Mother 


felt no necessity of maneuvering daily for her 
own self-respect; but she paid a price for this 
immunity—she came untrainedyand inexper- 
ienced to any situation, which/4ike this one, 
seemed to call for strategy. Kngwing, and 
in a measure valuing, these “traits in his be- 
loved, Herbert had no great faith in her 
alternative, which he thought was nothing 
more than a heart to heart talk with her 
mother. Flora was a great believer in the 
spoken word. 

She couldn’t make her plan clear to him. 
Even after she had come home and they had 
met—clandestinely at a theatre-party through 
the connivance of a friend—he couldn’t under- 
stand what she had in mind. 

“Tf you think you can talk your mother 

over he said. 
She shook her head. ‘Oh, I shan’t even 
mention the subject. But I have a power. 
I can’t describe it, but I have.”” To him this 
sounded like an appeal to magic, but he was 
open-minded enough to be willing to let her 
try anything, so that in the end she would 
come round all the more surely to his plan. 

Through the days that followed, when to 
Herbert it seemed as if nothing were happen- 
ing, the most desperate battle was being 
waged in the Strang household; all the more 
desperate because it was silent. 


LORA had come home to all appearances 

a docile and amiable member of the 
family. She took her full share in dinner- 
table conversation—always an important 
element in the Strang’s family life—and she 
did even more than her part in entertaining 
the convalescent. But as the days went by, 
it became evident that she was withholding 
from her mother every sign of intimacy. Now 
a specially privileged friendship was the de- 
mand which Mrs. Strang made upon ‘each 
member of her family. Each one came to 
her with criticisms and complaints of the 
others; she sympathized and mocked at 
the abserit ones, just as if she did not have 
similar alliances with them. It was a diffi- 
cult and intricate game that she played, but 
the result satisfied her; she knew she was 
more intimate with her husband and _ her 
children than any one of them was with each 
other. 

Between her and Flora a special intimacy 
had existed, and now to find herself outside 
the pale was unbearable. It was not Mrs. 
Strang’s nature to suffer in silence. She 
flew to one of her other alliances. She com- 
plained bitterly to Johnny of his sister’s 
aloofness, but the boy, she found, was of | 
the opinion that his sister was “uncommonly 
decent for her’. She complained to her 
husband, but he, who would probably have 
remained unaware of the withdrawal of 
Flora’s friendship if that had occurred, was 
somewhat dimly conscious that a larger 
measure than usual had been granted to 
him. He said that he had just been thinking 
how extraordinarily well Flora was taking 
the whole thing. : 

“Well?!” cried his wife. ‘‘She’s trying 
to punish me for opposing. this silly engage- 
ment.” 

‘“That’s absurd on the face of it, my dear,” 
answered her husband, ‘‘for, as a matter of 
fact, it is 1 who am opposing it far more than 
you. 

His wife glanced at him, biting her underlip. ° 

There were no depths to which she would 
not descend in order to wrap about her once 


‘more the sheltering sense of complete intimacy - 


with one she loved. She tried praising Herbert 
in terms that must have melted the heart of 
any one who loved him; she tried speaking of 
him wistfully as one exiled by an unkind fate. 
She even tried a subtle ridicule of her husband, 
as if any opposition were a comic gesture. She 
spoke of him as ‘‘the head of the house’’, and 
hinted that ultimatums sometimes died a 
natural death 

Flora very quietly changed the subject. 
It seemed to Mrs. Strang almost as if her 
daughter had struck her; and under the 
blow she found that she had utterly yielded. 
She heard her own voice saying that she would 
rather consent to anything than destroy the 
perfect love and confidence that had always 
existed between them. 

**Do you mean that you will agree to my 
engagement?”’ Flora asked. 

Mrs. Strang nodded. .*‘ Yes, yes, to any- 
thing. At least,’ she added, recalling her 
accustomed ritual, “‘I’ll do my best. I'll 
speak to your father.” 

As this phrase had always been accepted 
in the family as the most effective formula of 
consent, Flora too melted and cried a: little 
with her head on her mother’s shoulder. 

That she had been weak as a parent, Mrs. 
Strang knew, but she cared very little about 
that. She gave herself up to enjoyment of 
the fruits of her weakness—to confidences, 
to long talks, to affection, to the girl’s won- 
derful happiness. In fact so absorbed was 
she in all this that she actually let twenty- 
four hours go by before she remembered that 
she had not fulfilled the ritual; she had not 

(Continued on page 80) 
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THE ENVELOPE 
REALLY, TRULY SEALED! 


Ey. the Vanity Fair Step-In Envelope! 
You step in because there’s no other 
way of getting in. Not asnap or button 
on it anywhere. 


“Wear step-ins and win the war” would 
be a trifle far-fetched, but really you can 
take an extra stitch or two in that sock 
when you lessen your personal mending! 
This bit of tailored daintiness is fash- 
ioned of Vanity Fair glove silk—and we all 
know what that is, and its hemstitched 
trim lends a charmingly simple note: If 
your favorite shop cannot serve you, send 
us $4.00 and you will receive it postpaid. 


Ask for Vanity. Fair in unions, vests, 
Pettibockers, knickers, envelopes and 


other articles of silken undress. LY ANE 
Makers of Vanity Fair Undersilks and Silk Gloves — 


SCHUYLKILE 


SILK . 


(IUUNDERSILKS 


READING 


O-G Summer Oxford 
in Fine White Kid 


OR 
EXTRA WHITE CANVAS AT $6.50. EACH IS, 
OF COURSE, HIGHEST VALUE AT THE PRICE. 


Mat! orders should be addressed to 


O’Connor & Goldberg 


FASHION BOO'UTERIES 


MAY BE HAD IN WHITE KID AT $7.50, 


Republic. Building, Chicago 


CHILDREN’S SOCKS 


English lisle thread with stripe 
effects in pretty light shades, 
$1.25 a pair; all white with fancy 
clocks and colored tops to match, 
$1.50 a pair. These qualities are 
increasingly difficult to obtain. 


English cotton socks, 85c a pair. 
Also pure silk, in white and 
colors, from $1.50. 


Our Summer Style Brochure 
will be sent upon request. 


STOCKING SHOPS 
586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Also at CHICAGO, PALM BEACH and NEWPORT 
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sand 
LIBERTY 
BOX 


and Sailors in 


Tratning tn the United States 


Let us give the men of America now 
in the United States Training Camps 
all 
before they go 


comforts and 


possible 
“over there.’ 


pleasures 


end Him One To-Day. Dean’s Liberty Box 
was created as a delicious treat for our boys. 


It contains an assortment of Dean’s Victory 


Cake, 


including their famous fruit cake, sour 


lemon drops, chocolate tablets for making hot 


chocolate ‘and other 


“soodies”—packed in at- 


tractive boxes—four sizes, $3.50, $5.00, $7.50 and 


$10.00. 


lnited States Food 
License 


Administration 
Number B-17855 


628 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Established in 1839 
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It is casior to 


GRAF'S 


HYGLO 
anicure 
rations 


manicure with these propatations 


one removes the cuticle and cleans the nails 
one tints and polishes the nails 


OU will like /7YGLO manicure 
preparations because two take 
the place of four. ‘They are con- 
venient to use, and keep your nails 
dainty and attractive without need- 


less trouble and expense. 
love- 


Manicure this newer way-—have 
lier nails than ever. [irst, file your 
nails. Then wrap a little cotton around 


the flat end of an orange stick and dip 

into 

Graf’s HYGLO Cuticle Remover 
and Nail Bleach (combined) 

Rub lightly over the surface of the 

nails, and under the tips, to remove 

stains and discolorations. Dip into the 


liquid again and run along base of nails, 
cuticle and 


gently pushing back the 
allowing to soak for just a 
moment. Then wipe away 
loosened cuticle with 
orange stick, rinse hands in 
clear water, dry thoroughly 
and finish with Graf's 
HYGLO Nail Polish. 


Graf’s HYGLO Nail Polish (and 
Nail Coloring combined) 
tints and polishes at one time. It acts 
quickly and gives the nails a soft, tinted 
iustre that is water-proof and lasting. It ts 
entirely free from grit and delicately per- 
fume 


Send 6 cents in Stamps for HYGLO 
Sa Outfit 


mple 
This outfit includes a small bottle o 
FIYGLO Cuticle Remover and Nail 


Bleach, a sample of HYGLO Nail Polish 
Powder, an orange stick, emery boards 
and cotton. Send for it. See how much 
easier yOu can manicure—and how beau- 
tiful you can really keep your nails. 


Graf's HYGLO Manicure Preparations 
are sold at leading stores. HYGLO Cuti- 
cle Remover and Nai! Bleach (combined) 
costs 25c for an extra large 
bottle. HYGLO Nail Polish. 
powder, in dainty celluloid 
oy costs 25c: cake forms, 
25e and 50c. Order direct 
from us if your dealer is not 
yet supplied. Graf Bros., inc. 
119-125 W. 24th St., N. 
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The Bride’s Mother 


spoken to her husband. She spoke that eve- 
ning after the children had gone to bed, and 
her husband was engaged in a complicated 
game of solitaire. 

“I believe, John,” she said, “that Flora 
really is in love with this young man. 

Mr. Strang filled a debated space before he 
answered in a tone of finality that he thought 
things were best left as they were. She remem- 
bered that from a business point of view the 
day had been a disagreeable one, and she 
decided to wait a little. 

To build a man of straw and find that you 
have inadvertently constructed him of steel 
was a situation which Mrs. Strang soon found 
herself called upon to face. By the next day 
she had to admit to herself that she had failed. 
She had tried every method she knew—and 
she knew a great many. She had suggested 
that consent had been Mr. Strang’s original 
intention. ‘“‘As you said, my dear—”’ she 
had begun her sentences, but in vain. She 
had appealed to his memories of their own 
engagement; she had even resorted to tears. 
She had succeeded only in making him angry 
— a thing she had never done before. He left 
the house very late for business, requesting 
her not to mention the subject again. 

The awkward thing was that Herbert was 
already in the drawing-room waiting, with 
Flora’s assistance, to be received as a pros- 
pective son-in-law. 

It was with an effort that, after she had 
bathed her eyes, she went down to the draw- 
ing-room. She hated to be the bearer of -bad 
tidings; she hated to confess failure in a 
region where she had thought herself supreme. 

Herbert sprang toward her as she entered. 
“Oh, Mrs. Strang,” he said, “I want to 
apologize. I’ve been thinking the blackest 
thoughts and telling Flora that you would 
never do anything to help us, and now she 
says we owe everything to your intervention.” 

The tears came back,into Mrs. Strang’s 
eyes. 

“Oh, my poor dears,” she said, ‘“‘T can do 
nothing for you! Flora, your father is 
adamant.’ 

*‘Adamant!”’ exclaimed Terbert, snd no 
one knew why the word came so furiously 
from his lips. 

‘“‘Mother,”’ said her daughter slowly, ‘‘are 
you trying to tell me that you have not been 


_ able to influence father?”’ 


‘*Indeed I have tried, Flora, but I can do 
nothing with him.”’ She made an effort to 
keep a note of self-justification out of her 
voice. ‘‘Last evening, last night, this morn- 
ing—he won't listen to me.” 

“Father won't listen to you?” 

The two lovers shrank nearer together and 
stared at her with an expression strangely 
identical. 


Women Doctors 


“Flora,” she wailed, ‘“‘you don’t doubt my 
word?” There was a long pause. Herbert 
looked down. Flora stared at her mother and 
then answered: 

“Mother, how can I help doubting you? 
You have always used father as a mask to 
make us do whatever you thought was best 
for us. I remember, when I was little, hear- 
ing you tell him once just what to say to 
me. ‘I don’t want her to do it,’ you said, ‘but 
you must be the one to forbid it.’ And lately, 
since I’ve been older, think how many times 
we have laughed together over your manage- 
ment of Johnny and the clever way you 
manipulate ‘the family power. Every case 
has been just like this.” 

Mrs. Strang turned to one who had had less 
experience of her method. ‘‘Do you doubt 
me too, Nick?” she asked. 

Nick,” said Flora coldly, ‘‘has been 
prophesyi ing all morning that this was eXx- 
actly what was going to happen.” 

“You can’t really mean that you don’t 
believe my word.’ 

“Tell me this, mother: At the beginning, 
wouldn’t father have given his consent if you 
had let him?” 

Mrs. Strang sank into a chair and covered 
her face with her hands. ‘‘It’s a cruel thing,” 
she said, “‘to love other people better than 
yourself. What object have I had but your 
welfare? And the result is that John is angry 
with me and you doubt me. 
twenty four hours, I have done everything, 
everything I could.” 

“Mrs. Strang,”’ said Herbert, for the sight 
of her grief touched him, ‘‘do you mean that 
you would be glad to see Flora and me 
married?’ 

“Willing, Nick, not glad.” 

“Tf you rea'ly mean that,” he said, “you 
can be present at our marriage this morning.” 

She sprang up. ‘‘ You mean you had made 
arrangements all along without waiting to 
hear from me and that you meant to be 
married this morning? 

“Vou see, Mrs. Strang, I was afraid you 
might —fai!l.”’ 

She saw the trap that circumstances had 
laid for her. 

would be willing,” said slowly, ‘‘to 
be present, but that would be being false to 
my. husband.” 

‘“We get ourselves into situations sometimes 
where it isn’t possible to be true to every one; 
we have to choose,’’ said Herbert. 

Mrs. Strang glanced appealingly at her 
daughter, but the horrid word ‘‘choose”’ 
seemed to be forming on her lips too. 

She stood silent a long time as if in thought, 
but she had known from the first instant what 
she was going to do. She was going to choose 
the younger generation. 


Enlist 


(Continued from page 24) 


the war. One of our doctors, who is just about to 
sail, is taking with her five thousand layettes 
prepared by her family and friends during the 
past winter. These layettes are pitiful in their 
meagerness, but, oh, how welcome they will be! 
Each little package consists of three muslin 
slips, two shaker flannel petticoats, made with 
high bodices to eliminate undervests, one short 
flannel jacket, and one long flannel wrapper. 
An effort was made to add some little extra, 


she can win or lose the war for us! 
duty to see that the stream of layettes, 
tampons, 
flows unceasingly from this country to Eu- 
rope. There can be no slackening in effort. 
The rolling of a single bandage may mean 
the saving of a soldier’s life. 
quarters, 637 Madison Avenue, New York, 
our Hospital Supplies Department is happy 
to receive supplies for shipment overseas. 


It is her 


bandages, swabs and dressings 


At our head- 


such as knitted socks, a dainty bib, or a Nightshirts, nightgowns, bed jackets, wrap- 


bunch of baby ribbons to each packet. Every 
doctor and lay worker who goes over takes as 
many layettes as her luggage permits. 

I wish it were possible to bring home to 
every woman in America my conviction that 


The 
A Misfortune 


Complete 


pers and children’s clothing are terribly 
needed. We shall be glad to send the neces- 
sary detailed information about the required 
clothes for babies to any one who would like 


to help by making some. 
Synopsis of 


in’ 


The seventh story in this series appears on page 41 of this issue 


can practising law in London, was about 

to give up his profession in despair,when 

a young and beautiful girl unexpectedly re- 
tained him as counsel. Almost simultaneously 
Harvey Grimm of Chicago, a chevalier d’indus- 
trie, renewed an earlier acquaintance with 
Rodd. The two lunched together in Grimms’ 
hotel, where they happened upon Paul Brodie, 
a New York detective who was endeavoring 
to run down Jeremiah Sands, an international 
jewelry thief, for whose apprehension a large 
reward had been offered. On Brodie’s with- 


A‘ ARON RODD, an impoverished Ameri- 


suddenly appeared upon the scene, captured 
the jewel, and carried off the young woman 
and her grandfather to police headquarters. 
The suspects were soon released, however, for 
the stone Brodie had seized was paste, Harvey 
Grimm having surreptitiously abstracted the 
real one and substituted an imitation. 


When Grimm had succeeded in convincing 


Rodd that it is no crime to steal from a thief, 
the valuable diamond was sold and the two 
conspirators lived upon its proceeds. 
a time they happened upon Stephen Cress- 
we 


About 


a happy-go-lucky poet, and accepted 


drawal, Grimm amazed Rodd by informing him as a comrade in search of adventure. 


him that he knew of his newly acquired 
client and suspected her of being one of 
Sands’ confederates. Accordingly, when the 
young woman and an elderly gentleman, 
whom she introduced as her grandfather, 

arrived at Rodd’s office, Grimm was also 
at hand. She explained that she was a 
Belgian, Henriette Brinnen by name, and 
that in conjunction with her brother she 
wished to dispose of some diamonds, which, 
for the safety of all concerned, must first be 
recut. While they were examining one of the 
stones, Brodie and a Scotland Yard inspector 


The three now entered into an agreement 
with: Henriette Brinnen and her brother, 
whom they believed to be Jeremiah Sands, 
to dispose of their jewels on a commission 


basis. Though Brodie watched them closely, 
they proceeded upon the business without 
mishap. Henriette now confessed to Rodd 


that she lived in terror of something far 
worse than arrest for thieving, and that - 
very night she was drugged and only saved 
by the timely aid of Rodd and the poet, 
from being taken to Holland on the ship of 
a ruffian, known as the Dutchman. 


In the last - 
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(as easy to use as to say) 


—makes dainty 
women 50 
much: daintier 


Yes—and more. For they know 
that “Mum” adds the final. touch 
of perfection to the toillette. Ever 
so little “Mum”, neutralizes all 
embarrassing: odors, without stop- 
ping natural functions. Rub it 
under arm after the bath—and 
wherever else annoying odors are 
apt to arise. Thousands of women 
use “Mum” daily. Get a jar today. 


4 
#4 


25c--at drug- and department-stores Finest Quality 
| Organdie Vestee 
“Mum” is a trademark registered in U. S. Patent Office. Daintily 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


toilet counter or sent prepaid upon receipt of 


DERMA VIVA] |... 
Only Shade, »Self-Hanging 
WHITENS THE SKIN AT ONCE|]- | Made Witha Vudor 
OR MONEY BACK Ventilator. Ventilatin = 
Red, Brown or kk 
Dark Face, Neck, With New 7 3 
Arms or Hands - Self- Hanging 
made a beautiful Device. 


white at once or 
money cheerfully 
refunded. 


When entertaining or 
being entertained you 
will find exquisite 
satisfaction in having 
your skin so beautiful. 
Accept no substitute. 
Also try Derma Viva Rouge, purely vegetable. 
In mirrored box. Either article sold at every 


New Self-Hanging Vudor Ventilating Porch Shades 
give you protection from the sun and also 
seclusion, and the Ventilator woven in the 
top of each shade automatically clears the 
porch of impure hot air. 

-Let us tell you many other good things built 
into VUDOR Porch Shades exclusively, 


Derma Viva Co. St- 


send you illustrations in color, and name 
of dealer. 
Hough Shade Corporation, 


THE BAZAR’S GREAT VALUE 


Perhaps the chief*feature of Harper’s Bazar is its 
ADVANCE fashion information. 

The other women’s magazines tell what styles are 
being worn now. While the Bazar does that, it does 
much more. It tells what styles are GOING TO BE 


Cap or ef 2 for 
Fringe Klea ane 23° 


Of exquisite human hair—in sealed, 
sanitary 


COSMOS TRADING COMPANY 
111 Fifth Ave., New Yo 


WORN. 
The Bazar gets its fashions from the very SOURCES. 
gee saree eae Older of fashion—the great designers of Paris and New 
oss gaia ea York. Their creations are seen exclusively in the 
RO Bazar, and are authoritative because they actually 
= lag? P ATE MAKE the fashions. 
[SPECIALTIES GRISE The Bazar therefore is able to show the coming 
a CO. ame let styles long before they are seen in the shops.. Women 
LOWELL, MASS. “Miadie-age who read the Bazar avoid mistakes. They have time 
to plan their wardrobes comfortably and correctly. 
Postpaid $2.00 
Dept. A. Booklet 
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Nadine 


Face Powder 


(In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps The Complexion 
Beautiful 


Soft and velvety. 

Money back if not en- 
Nadine is pure and 
harmless. Adheres until washed off. 
Prevents sunburn and return of discol- 
orations. A million delighted users 
prove its value. Popular tints: Flesh, 
Pink, Brunette, White. 50c. by toilet 
counters or mail. Dept. B. 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 


rw Hidden Beauty 

Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged 
complexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized 
Wax gradually, gently absorbs the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the young, fresh, beautiful 
skin underneath. Used by refined women who 
prefer complexions of true naturalness. Have 
you tried it? 


“4 n c cha e, with direc 


a good dog? 


Turn to the Harper's Bazar Ken- 


| 


All druggists: Soap 25, Ointment 25 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, 


nei Directory, pages 18, 19 and 20. 
If you need advice on the purchase or care 
of a dog, write to Frank F. Dole, Harper's 
Bazar, 119 West 40th Street, New York. He 
will help you solve the problem—without 
charge for the service. 


LetCuticuraBe 


YourBeautyDoctor 
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The New Improvement 


(Patent applied for) 


With this simple device, the ‘‘Nestol Comb’’, a lady can 
wave her own hair betterin five minutes than the best 
expert in water-waving could do in an hour. 


Apart from Permanent Waving itself, this new Nestlé inven- 
tion can be considered the greatest step towards the solution at 
the hair problem. Hot irons and nightly hair curlers are effec 
tive, but the “Nestol Comb” is degrees ahead. Many a lady or 
child possesses hair which has an inclination to Wwaye. Not only 
can such hair be put in perfect waves with the “Nestol Comb”, 
but our few months’ experience prove that hair waved by the 
“Nestol Comb” week after weck, improves the natural curliness. 

As the originators of permanent waving we of course had 
further point in view. This is the Permanent Wave itself. It puts 
us in a position to produce looser wave without getting com- 
plaints that it would not stay in. The looser wave as produced by 
us is perfected by the Nestol Comb. 


The ‘‘Nestol Combs’’ are sold at $2 and $2.50 complete as 
illustrated and contain six combs, four or five inches wide. 


Illustrated descriptive Booklet may he had from 


C. NESTLE CO, 67 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 


Corner 52nd Street NEW YORK 
Permanent Hair Wavers 


Telephone Plaza 6541 


of. PARIS 


THE SOUL 4 HovuBIGANT 
of ROMANCE Master Per. 
ethereal, enchanting, FUMER of Paris 
lies imprisoned in 
His creations represent 
Quelques Fleurs the utmost refinement of 
Talcum the world’s q 
sell Houbigant’s 
most exquisite powder. Ideal 
: Alluringly cool, subtly Coeur de Jeannette, Evette, 
fe | fragrant, caressingly soft, etc. Perfume samples .25 ea. 


with all the inimitable 
charm of a Houbigant 


Address 
PARK & TILFORD 
Sole cAgents 
529 W. 42d St. New York 
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it. A man witn a face and a character like 
his doesn’t chatter. Well just spruce up 
here a bit and follow them right along.”’ 

The two men spent the next two hours in 
entirely different fashion. Stephen Cresswell 
made a host of new friends with marvelous 
facility. Aaron, on the other hand, found 
the customary stiffness of his manner only 
intensified by the Bohemianism of his fellow 
guests. Every time he thought of Henriette, 
he hated his surroundings and longed for the 
solitude which, notwithstanding his efforts, 
he was only partially able to achieve. It 
was exactly the sort of gathering he had ex- 
pected——a good many young ladies from the 
stage with their escorts, a strong element 
of the betting fraternity, a theatrical agent 
or two, and a sprinkling of those nameless 
people—always. well-dressed, always mys- 
terious—who seem to pass through life so 
easily without toiling or spinning. He was 
just deciding that, so far as the object of their 
Visit was concerned, the evening had been 

wasted, when Pamela Keane came suddenly 
across the room and sat down by his side. 

“T want to talk to you, Mr. Rodd,” she 
said, throwing herself back in a chair and dis- 
playing an amazing amount of white silk 
stocking. 

“You are very kind,”’ he murmured. 

“Mr. Cresswell tells me that you are a 
lawyer. Can I come and see you at eleven 
o'clock to-morrow morning?” 

“With pleasure!” 

“Good! Not a word to Jack. mind. 
and have a glass of champagne.” 

He drank his glass of champagne and 
watched his companion drink three. Then 
she floated off to greet some newcomers, and 
Aaron made his escape. The poet caught him 
up in the hall. 

“The usual sort of crowd here, he re- 
marked, as they left the house. *‘I didn’t see 
a soul whom I'd ever suspect of geiting off 
his own little run. What about you?’ 

“Come and see me at twelve o'clock to- 
morrow morning,” was all the poet could get 
out of his companion that night. 


Come 


ISS PAMELA KEANE was marvelously 

punctual. In a blue serge costume 
straight from Paris, a hat which was a marvel 
of simplicity, @ wonderful veil and a wave of 
perfume, she swept into Aaron Rodd’s room 
the next morning as eleven o'clock was strik- 
ing. He handed her the client’s chair. 

‘*See here, Mr. Rodd,’’ she began, in a tone 
that was almost rasping, *“‘I have come to 
talk to you asout Jack Lovejoy. Know any- 
thing about me?” 

‘*Nothing,”’ he confessed. 

‘‘So much the better. Well, I married a 
millionaire over in the States, and I fixed 
things so that he couldn't get rid of me with- 
out it costing him something. I’ve got an 
income of five thousand pounds a year, Mr. 
Rodd, and though that ain't the earth, it’s 
useful.” 

‘‘Naturally,” he assented. 

“T've dorie more than I should like to tell 
you for Jack Lovejoy.”’ she went on. “Of 
course we're as much married as the law 
He'd nothing but what he was earn- 
ing, and that wasn’t much, when I took him 
up. Now he’s got his motor-car and anything 
he wants. I’m older than he is, of course, 
but I'm barely forty. and all I wanted of 
Jack was that he should pli iy the game. 
He's not doing it, Mr. Rodd.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders ever so 
slightly. The question of Lovejoy’s infi- 
delities appeared to him’ profoundly un- 
interesting. 

“Til tell you how IT know,” she went on. 
“We had a little trouble a month ago, and 
I've waited for him to come to me for his 
cheque since, instead of handing it over. He 
hasn't been, and he’s had all the money he 
wanted. He's getting it from somewhere. 
What I want to know is where.”’ 

Aaron was a little more interested. 

Card-playing?”’ he suggested. 

She waved her hand scornfully. 

“Any of ‘em would clean him out in no 
It’s 


time. He hasn't the brains of a rabbit. 
a-woman. He goes to see her every after- 
noon. I’ve found that out for my self. For 
the rest I have come to you. 
‘To me?” Aaron exclaimed. 
“Ves! It’s part of your job, ain't it? I'm 


not imagining you hang about street corners 
yourself, but you've got to employ some one 
to have him watched, and vou've got to 
begin this afternoon. Will you take this 
job on, Mr. Rodd?” 

‘With pleasure,” he agreed. “It’s a little 
out of my line. but I think I can arrange it.” 

“Then that’s that,” the lady remarked, 
rising. Ring me up when you've anything 
to report. 

Aaron Rodd bowed. his client down the 
stairs, went back to his office and*threw the 
windows wide open. Then he telephoned for 
the poet, to whom he told the story. 

‘* Now get at it,’”’ he enjoined, as he bundled 
him out. “It’s your job, not mine, and I have 
a letter.to write.” 
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(THE poet, a few days later, paid an after- 
noon call. He rang the bell of a flat in 
Northumberland Court, inquired for Mrs. 
Abrahams, and after a moment’s hesitation 
was shown into a small drawing-room in 
which half a dozen people were seated. The 
lady who was evidently the hostess, a large, 
Jewish-looking woman, rose from her place 
on the couch and regarded him with mingled 
distrust and curiosity. The poet, however, 
who had seen Jack Lov ejoy in a corner of the 
room, was not in the least abashed. 

“You haven't forgotten. me, I hope, Mrs. 
Abrahams?” he said, bending gallantly over 
her hesitating hand. ‘“‘I1 met you at my 
aunt’s, Lady Sittingley’s, and you were kind 
enough to say that I might come and see you 
sometime. I ventured to bring you the small 
offering 1 promised you—-my poems, bound 
now, I am thankful to say, with a little more 
dignity than when we last met.” 

Mrs. Abraham’s face cleared slightly, but 
she remained somewhat disturbed. 

“Of course! You are Mr. Cresswell, aren't 
you, the poet? I remember the curious stories 
there were about the beginning of your popu- 
larity. You have really brought me that 
book? How charming of you!” 

‘‘T have promised myself this pleasure for a 
long time,”’ Cresswell assured her. 

‘*Let me see,”’ went on, making room 
for him by her side, ‘‘ when was it that I met 
you at your aunt’s?”’ 

“[ have no memory, even for such an in- 
spiring event,’ he confessed ingenuously, *‘ but 


»I think it was about three months ago.” 


‘This terrible war,’ she murmured gently, 
‘“makes it difficult to remember anything. 
You will have some tea, Mr. Cresswell? Let 
me introduce you to Professor David.” 

The poet bowed to his neighbor and glanced 
around the little circle, winding up with a nod 
to Lovejoy, who seemed hopelessly out of 
place. They were, for the most part, a very 
gloomy and serious little company. 

‘I interrupted an interesting conversation, 
I am sure,” the poet declared genially. ‘‘ May 
it not continue?” 

There was a moment’s rather awkward 
silence. and Mrs. Abraham sighed. 

‘Alas!’ she said, *‘l am afraid there was 
nothing original about our conversation this 
afternoon. It was the war— always the war.’”’ 

Cresswell balanced his plate upon his knee, 
sipped his tea and talked commonplace non- 
sense for a quarter of an hour. Then he got 
up to leave. 

‘Coming my way, Law” he inquired. 

The young actor hesitated for a moment 
and then acquiesced. Mrs. Abrahams bade 
them both farewell. She extended to meiner 
of them any invitation to return. 

‘Rather a heavy sort of crowd for you, 
isn't it?’’ Cresswell asked, as they descended 
in the lift. 

‘*Mrs. Abrahams was kind to me when I 
first came to London,’ Lovejoy remarked, a 
little vaguely. ‘‘I promised I'd look in there 
some day, and I happened to be near this 
afternoon.” 

‘Just so,” the poet murmured, as they 
paused at the corner of the street. ‘*So long!” 


ACK LOV [ JOY stepped into a taxi and 

was driven away westwards. Cresswell 
crossed the road, turned into Whitehall, 
male his way into a block of public build- 
ings, and after half an hour’s delay was 
shown into the presence of an important- 
looking gentleman, who bade him take a seat 
and peered at him doubtfully over the top of 
his eve-glasses. 

“Sir Lionel,” his visitor began, ‘‘I have 
come to vou because I have some information 
which should be exceedingly valuable to the 
home branch of the secret service. 

‘Young man,” the official replied, ‘‘you 
are the fifteenth caller within the last few 
hours who has eee me information guar- 
anteed to save the Empire.’ 

“Lucky number, the fifteenth,’ the poet 
remarked cheerfully. ‘‘Do you happen to 
know Mrs. Abrahams, of Northumberland 
Court?” 

know her slightly,’ Sir Lionel admitted. 

‘She is a friend of several members of the 
Cabinet.” 

“Why isn't she interned? 
manded, “She is'a German.’ 

‘*Her husband was born in England.” 

“But she is a red-hot German, all the 
same,” the young man persisted. ‘“‘I have 
been making inquiries about her myself, and 
I tind that before the war she was doing noth- 
ing but run down the culture and customs of 
this country as compared with Germany.” 
The official shrugged his shoulders. 


Cresswell de- 


‘Have you anything against Mrs. Abra- 
hams?” he inquired. 
have,”’ was the prompt reply. have 


no proof to offer, because I am an unofficial 

person and T cannot take those steps which 

are necessary to procure proof, but I can 

assure you that every afternoon, from four 

till six, Mrs. Abraham’s drawing-room in the 

Northumberland Court is a bureau for the 
(Continued on page 84) 
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scientifically de- 
signed to simulate 
slenderness and 


length. 
F. F. Models have all 


the style individuality 
of the model sizes, are 
beautifully tailored and 
fit perfectly without al- 
teration. 

Fall models, in-a wide 
variety of charming and 
becoming styles and 
fabrics, are now on dis- 
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and stores. 
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Wholesale Only 
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Well varnished floors and woodwork grow old gracefully. 
Time mellows their beauty. Dust and liquids may settle on the 
surface. But they cannot get under to mar the delicate grain of 


=:| the wood. 

= | HARRISON’S 

= (A Du Pont Product) 

= is really floor armor—touch, durable, brilliant and luxurious— 
=:| proof against scuffing feet. 

= Protect and preserve the delicate natural grain of your floors and woodwork. 
= Banish the embarrassment of spots and stains and save excessive house work. 
2] HARRISON WORKS 

= Owned and Operated by 

= E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Visit the Du Pont Products Store, 1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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BEAUTY 


THE WATCH- WORD 


Who goes there? 
A woman. 


What do you want? 
To be happy, to be 
liked, to be attractive. 


What is the watch-word? 
‘‘Beauty.”’ 


The woman without it is 
stopped by every sentinel. 
The woman who exhibits it 
is welcome everywhere. 


You may learn the watch-word, 
you may acquire it. MME. 
RUBINSTEIN has demon- 
strated that no woman need re- 
main other than beautiful. She 
has demonstrated it in Paris, 
London, Moscow, Sydney, New 
York and all over the world. She 
has demonstrated it with thou- 
sands, she has demonstrated it 
with women of the keenest in- 
tellect, of the most conservative 
ideas. 

MME. RUBINSTEIN’S reti- 


nue of followers is international. 


To resist the ravages of Summer, 
let Madame Helena Rubinstein 
arm you with these weapons of 
defence: 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING SKINFOOD expels 
all impurities of the skin, clears the pores, 
imparts beauty and _ softness; wards off 
wrinkles and crowsfeet. Valaze repairs the 
daily beauty wastage, removing freckles and 
tan and dispels the tanning and staining ef- 
fects of sunburn. Valaze restores and pre- 
serves the natural beauty of the skin. Price 
$1.25, $2.25 and $6.00. 


VALAZE SKIN - TONING -LOTION — Used 
with Valaze Skinfood will insure quicker and 
better results. A splendid anti-wrinkle 
lotion. Price $1.25, $2.25. For a dry skin the 
“Special” is used. $2.00, $4.00 and $7.50. 
VALAZE LIQUIDINE—dQuite mystifying in 
its action of overcoming oiliness and “shine” 
of the skin, and-undue flushing of nose and 
face. Also reduces enlarged pores and black- 
heads. Price $1.65, $3.00 and $6.00. 


VALAZE BLACKHEAD AND OPEN PORE 


-PASTE—Refines coarse skin texture, re- 
moves blackheads and reduces’ enlarged 
pores. Is used in place of soap. Price $1.10, 


>» $2.10 and $5.50. 


VALAZE BEAUTY FOUNDATION CREME 
for a greasy skin. Conceals tan, freckles and 
other skin blemishes. Whitens and bleaches 
the skin instantly. 
powder. Price $1, $2, $3 and upwards. 
VALAZE OUTDOOR BALM ROSE protects a 
dry skin from freckles, sunburn and tanning. 
Unequalled as an anti-wrinkle preparation 
and exquisite foundation for powder. Price 
$1.65, $3.30 and upwards. 

VALAZE SNOW LOTION, a liquid powder 
and an indispensable beauty lotion for Sum- 
mer. It soothes, refreshes and cools. Ad- 
heres firmly and invests face with exquisite 
softness of color. Price $1.25, $2.25 and $5. 
CRUSHED ROSE LEAVES, natural 
coloring. Mention whether for blonde or 
brunette. Price $1.00, $3.50 and upwards. 


VALAZE COMPLEXION POWDER, for 
greasy or normal skin. $1, $3 and $5. 
NOVENA POUDRE, for dry skins. 
tints, flesh, rose, white, cream, 
Price $1.00, $3.00 and $5.00. 
VALAZE COMPRESSED POWDER, with puff 


and mirror, in dainty, convenient form for 
purse. Price $.75 each. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
D 4" Street, N 

PARIS LONDON, W. 

255 Rue St.Honoré 24 Grafton Street 

1427 Boardwaik, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Natatorium Bldg., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Chicago: Mile. Lola Beekman, 30 No. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, *177 Post St. 
New Orleans: Mrs. €. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple St. 
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HE SONORA period 
models are gems for lov- 
ers of beautiful furni- 
ture. 


~ 


Each has a magnifi- 
cent tone of marvelous 
purity, sweetness, and 
brilliancy of expression. 
This is confirmed by all Sonora owners 
and was most strongly emphasized at the 
Panama Pacific Exposition when the 
only jury which judged all phono- 
graphs, gave Sonora highest score for 
tone quality. It is unquestionably ““The 
Highest Class Talking Machine in the 
world.” 


Send for information regarding 
the period model that interests you. 
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Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 
New York City 
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meeting of various persons whose interests 
are inimical to this country.’ 

“Dear me!”’ the other’ exclaimed blandly. 
“What do they do there?” 

“TI can’t tell that,” Cresswell admitted. 
“My idea is that they each bring information 
of various sorts which Mrs. Abrahams trans- 
mits to Germany.” 

“Isn't that rather an assumption on your 
part?” 

“An assumption with a very definite back- 
ground,” the poet persisted unruffled. ‘‘ For 
instance, take this afternoon. Amongst Mrs. 
Abrahams’ visitors was Professor David, 
who has spent half his life in Germany and 
has stumped this country lecturing on German 
ideals. There were also present Mr. Halstan, 
who married a German and has had to resign 
his seat in Parliament owing to his doubtful 
sympathies; Jack Lovejoy, the German- 
American actor; two men who, from their 
conversation, are, I gathered, censors; and 
the minister of a country whom we all know 
quite well to be inimical to us. These men 
meet every afternoon. They aren't there for 
fun, are they2—and it isn’t by chance that 
they all have the same point of view.” 

Sir Lionel stitled what seemed suspiciously 
like a yawn. ‘* You must forgive me if I seem 
a little unmoved,” he observed, “‘but we hear 
so many of these vague stories. The matter 
shall be looked into, Mr. Cresswell, but I 
may as well warn you at once that Mrs. 
Abrahams has several friends in the Cabinet, 
and they are not likely to countenance any 
proceedings unfavorable to her.”’ 

The poet rose from his chair. “‘ Thank 
you, Sir Lionel,” he said humbly. “I begin 
to realize— 

“What?” 

“That a friend of a Cabinet minister in this 
Government can do no wrong,” the young 
man declared, picking up his hat. 


A®RON RODD and the poet lunched to- 
gether the next day at the Milan. Miss 
Pamela Keane saw them from the other end 
of the room, and at once came over to them. 

“Well?” 

“T have some information already,’ Aaron 
Rodd _ replied. 
make a definite report, but, if it interests you 
to know it, I do not think that Mr. Lovejoy’s 
philanderings are of an amorous nature.’ 

“Say, do you hear that!” she exclaimed, 
her face suddenly lightening. “Can't you 
give me an idea whi ut he is up to then?” 

“Not at present,’’ Aaron Rodd regretted, 
“but in two or three days at the most I think 
I can let you have a report. So far as I can 
see at present,” he added, ‘“‘I think that it 
will be satisfac tory to you.’ 

“Say, you're smarter than you look, Mr. 
Rodd,” she declared, as she turned away. 
“Come round and see me any time.” 

The two men finished their luncheon and 
walked round to pay a call at a large and 
imposing establishment not far from Scotland 
Yard. After a wait of nearly an hour, an 
orderly came in. 

“The Chief will see you and your friend, 
Mr. Cresswell,” he announced. “Be as quick 
as you can, please.” 

The poet, who loved words, showed that he 
knew how to dispense with them. He shook 
hands with the somewhat grizzled none 
handsome soldier who welcomed them 


HS is my friend, Mr. Rodd, a solicitor,” 
he said. ‘‘Sir Horace, I have put my 
hand by accident upon a nest of conspiracy 
within a quarter of a mile from here. . The 
Home Office won’t touch it, because the 
woman chiefly concerned is persona grata with 
Cabinet ministers. Will you take it on?” 

“‘T will,” Sir Horace promised, ‘‘if there’s 
anything init. Get on with your information.” 

woman’s name is Abrahams, and she 
has a flat in the Northumberland Court,” the 
poet continued. “‘I followed a young man 
there the other afternoon, who is born a 
German but calls himself an American. Mrs. 


Abrahams was entertaining a small party of 


friends, every one of whom is of German 
sympathies, although two are employed as 
censors by His Majesty's Government. The 
young man I followed is drawing money from 
her nearly every week, and spends most of 
his spare time motoring round London with 
one of the new naval air defense commanders.” 

“That all?”’ 

“Pretty well,” the poet admitted, “but 
there’s espionage work going on there every 
afternoon.” 

“Sounds probable,” the other agreed. 
“Now what do you want me to do? I can't 
raid the place without more information.” 

“Lend me two men, and I'll take the risk 
of something turning up,”’ the poet begged. 

Sir Horace scribbled a few lines on paper. 

“Get out with you,” he said. ‘“‘ My regards 
to your aunt. Show this to- the orderly in 
Room C, and he’ll give you a couple of plain- 
clothes policemen.” 

It was two days before anything fresh hap- 
pened. Then, about half past five in the 
afternoon, Aaron Rodd and the poet, who had 


‘IT am not in a position to 


wandered round by the front of the Northum- 
‘berland Court to see that their watchers 
were in position, almost ran into the arms of 
a huge, roughly dressed man, with close- 
cropped brown beard, who walked with a 
rolling gait. 


Y Lord!” the poet muttered. ‘It's the 
Dutchman! Come on, Aaron.” 

They turned round and followed him at a 
short distance. He entered the Northum- 
berland Court, where they ascertained from 
the hall-porter he called upon Mrs. Abrahams. 

shan’t move from here,”’ Cresswell de- 
clared, turning to his companion. ‘“‘I ‘shall 
hold on to that chap myself, if he comes out 
before we can get the men together. Will you 
hurry, Aaron? There's one at the corner of 
Parliament Street.” 

‘“*And the other’s here,”’ a quiet voice said 
behind. “‘It’s all right; Mr. Cresswell. I've 
sent for Jimmy. I saw that man goin. Know 
who he is?”’ 

do that,”’ the poet assented. 

““His ship’s been searched the in- 
spector went on. ‘‘We had a secret service 
man on board the last time they crossed. 
Nothing was discovered, but he’s under sus- 
picion. When I saw him turn in here, I 
thought things might be coming our way.” 

‘Inspector,’ Cresswell asked eagerly, “‘ your 
powers will allow you to hold him, won't 
they?” 

think have to stretch them a bit, 
sir,’ the mam replied. ‘‘We'll wait till he 
comes out. You'd better let the hall-porter 
get an extra constable... This Dutchman is a 
pretty difficult customer to tackle.” 

The hall-porter, who had been divided be- 
tween curiosity and nervousness, departed 
with alacrity. The men spread themselves 
out a little. The poet and Aaron Rodd 
affected great interest in the lighting of 
cigarettes, and presently the hall-porter re- 
turned, a constable in the rear. 

It was only a few minutes until the Dutch- 
man emerged and was driven off in a taxi. 

here was a rush for the door, which the 
poet led. The hall-porter, still dangling his 
whistle, watched their approach with amaze- 
ment. 

“What address—that taxi?” the inspector 
asked quickly. 

‘*Monico’s, Shaftesbury Avenue.” 

** Another taxi, quick!” 

The man blew his whistle. A taxicab from 
the rank obeyed the summons, and they all 
crowded into the vehicle. In a few minutes 
they were at the café. The poet gave a little 
sigh of relief as he peered eagerly around. 
Somehow or other, he felt that this was his 
own special adventure and that the onus of 
its success rested upon him. At a table a 


‘little way in the room: the Dutchman was 


seated, with a huge tumbler of what seemed 
to be brandy and water in front 6f him. 
Suddenly his eyes fell upon the poet. A 
vague sense of recognition, coupled with 
premonition of danger, seemed to oppress 
him. His frame seemed to grow tenser. He 
watched the four men approach, and those 
few of the neighboring loungers who chanced 
to be looking that way held their breaths. 
The atmosphere around seemed to have be- 
come electric. The inspector stood by the 
Dutchman’s table. Although he was not in 
uniform, his official bearing was unmistakable. 

““T want you, my man,” he said. .**You 
must come with me to the ‘police station.’ 

‘Why?’ 

“T am acting under special orders,” the 
inspector told him. ‘‘I can satisfy you as to 
my authority. The thing is, are you coming 
quietly?” 

Apparently the Dutchman was not, for 
pandemonium ensued. The inspector was no 
light-weight and he was on guard, but his 
adversary’s rush was irresistible. He went 
crashing over against an opposite table and 
the Dutchman’s left fist sent the second. man 
prostrate. The inspector, however, was not 
yet done for, and Aaron Rodd and Cresswell 
suddenly sprang simultaneously into the fray. 
Men and women leapt from their tables. 
There were shrieks, a crash of breaking glass. 
The policeman, who had been knocked down, 
staggered to his knees and blew his whistle 
furiously. The Dutchman, kicking, shaking, 
even trying to hite the poet’s fingers, which 
had somehow seized his throat, dragged his 
assailants yard by yard towards the door. 
The whole place was in an uproar. Suddenly 
the swing-doors were pushed open. Two 
uniformed constables hurried in, and within 
thirty seconds the man was handcuffed and 
bustled into a taxi. Aaron and the poet were 
left behind. They were neither of them much 
the worse for the struggle, but Aaron’s collar 
was torn to pieces and the poet’s coat had 
been ripped down one side. 

“Home and seclusion, I think, for a time, 
my friend,”’ said the poet. ‘‘But what a 
heavenly scrap!” 


JATE that evening, a very immaculately 
dressed young man of most superior ap- 
(Continued on page 86) 
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LeBobin 


gardens of France. 


Extract, Talcu 
$5, $2.50, $1.50 Rouge..... : 


Face Powder 1.50 
Sachet..... 1.50 BathSalt... 


Send twenty-five cents 


Building, New York) for 

generous sample of La 

Boheme or Violette 

Arly, in a miniature 
bottle. 


An exquisitely fra- 
grant talcum which has 
its origin in the flower 


M...79, 


Toilet Water 3.50 Poudre Com- 


to 


Vivaudou, (Depi. 12, Times 


a 


1.00 


1.90 
1.00 


“Laugh, and the 
World Laughs with You’’— 


“HE morale of a sad- 
dened world needs 
the inspiration of 

cheerful faces, and through 
times that demand so much of 


strength, it takes more than 
a gallant spirit to maintain the 
look of happiness. To smooth 
away tired lines, stimulate sag- 
ging facial muscles and _ restore 
freshness and bloom to the com- 
plexion, nothing is so infallible as 
the original Strapping Muscle 
Treatments of Mrs. Adair. No 
other complexion treatments are 
comparable to these, administered 
by experts personally trained by 
Mrs. Adair in London and employ- 
ing her inimitable 


Ganesh Preparations 


HE Ganesh Preparations are 

equally well adapted to home 

use and a letter to Mrs. Adair 
describing your. needs will bring 
you full instructions how to follow 
the Strapping Muscle methods and 
acquire a lovely, youthful com- 
plexion. Mrs. Adair has long been 
the foremost international author- 
ity on care of the skin and you 
should have her Lecture Book for 
reference—send for it today. As 
preventives of tan, sunburn and 
their consequences, certain of the 
Preparations are unrivaled. A few 
suggestions follow. 


GANESH CLEANSING CREAM—To keep 
the pores free from dust and the skin soft 
and clear, this is invaluable. It cleanses 
far more thoroughly than soap and is be- 
zond question more beneficial. 75c, $1.50, 


GANESH DIABLE TONIC—Used after- 


Cleansing Cream, this tonic astringent 
keeps the skin fair and dainty of texture 
and prevents it from relaxing during 
warm weather. Reduces puffiness under 
the eyes. 75c, $2, $5. 

GANESH EASTERN MUSCLE OIL— 
Most potent of all preparations for pre- 
venting and effacing wrinkles. Made ac- 
cording to an East Indian formula, it 
rebuilds flaccid tissues, fills out lines and 
makes the flesh firm and healthy. $1, 
$2.50, $5. 

GANESH LILY LOTION—A beneficial 
liquid powder which protects the skin 
from sun, wind and dust—excellent for 
outdoor use, Also much liked for evening, 
as it gives a lovely finish to face, neck 
and arms—does not rub off, $1.50, $2.50. 
GANESH FRECKLE CREAM—Frees the 
skin from freckles, tan and _  discolora- 
tions. $1. 

GANESH JUNO—A cream that will round 
out neck and bust, making the flesh firm 
and the skin soft and white. $1.25, $2.25. 


Cheque or money order should accompany all orders 


ELEANOR ADAIR 


557 Fifth Ave., New York 


92 New Bond St. 
London, West 


5 Rue Cambon 
Paris 
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EYEGLASSES AND SPECTACLES 
A Real Economy 


Yue may be willing 
to pay more for the 
same comfort, style and 
optical correctness that 
Shur-ons give, but why 
should you, when Shur- 
ons combine allthese qual- 
‘ities at reasonable cost? 


= 


a | The genuine, made only by 
= Kirstein, bear the name Shur- 
on (or Shelltex, if  shell- 
rimmed) in the bridge. Look 
for it at your dealer’s. " 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CoO. 
245 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Shelltex - rimmed and rimless Shur-on eye- 
glasses and spectacles. Established 1862. 
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Summer _ time 


plicity -in the 


Worn by Model. 


with natural -curl. 


fure. Price $1.50. 


~ 


Applied in morning, 


Beauty Hair 
Helps 


and Hair 
needs. We have made ready 
for both. Attractive sim- 
coiffure is 
possible when Beauty Hair 
Helps are used. 


Beauty Pin Bang 
Made of hair 
Of generous 
size to spread across the forehead. 
Complements any style of coif- 


Beauty Pin Cross-Curls 
Worn by Model over the ears. 
Extra full pincurls dressed with 
strand to rest on face and cross 
, Strand back on_ hair. 
curl. Price $3.00 the set. 
by ‘‘Health Glow’’ Waterproof Rouge 
j Color of rich glowing blood. Compounded in oils. Protects the skin. 
lasts throughout the day. Tube form in fancy 

silk case for shopping bag 75c. Liquid in bottles 75c. Sample tube loc. 


All orders should cover carriage charges. 
Extra postage will be returned. 


Bertha-Burkett Co., 


Natural 


22 West 39th Street 
New York City 


Remove superfluous 
nair in five minutes 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 

Make your batha luxury. Don't bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the skin. 

A spoonful of BATHASWEET in vour bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 

Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept.'F. 


One simple application of 
Evans’s Depilatory removes 
hair harmlessly, cleanly, 
comfortably. 

Its occasional use keeps 
the underarms, lips and 
other parts hair-free for a 
long time. Permanent re- 
moval of hair is always 


harmful. 
*Get the complete outfit at your 


vance from your newsdealer. 
Bazar is so great that it is quickly sold out. 
of the greatly increased manufacturing costs we print 
only as many copies as are ordered in advance. 


| 
of getting your copy of Harper’s Bazar each month— | 
if you are not already a subscriber—order it in ad- 


The demand for the 
Because 


druggist’s or department store today 
—-or send 75c fe. it to 


GEORGE B EVANS 


1104 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


P Hair Pins 


S Sizes-5¢ and lO¢ Everywhere 


Harper’s Bazar, July, 1918 
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MICHAEL 


aitleur pourDames 


EXPOSITION 


(preeminent) 


This announces an ex- 
clusive and authoritative 
style presentation of — 


MICHAEL 


Fashion discoveries and 
exemplifications. 

The entire exhibit will 
be composed of — 


MICHAEL 


Tailleur costumes, dres- 
ses, sport wear, wraps 
and manteaux. 

This latest-— 


MICHAEL 


Fashion Reception em- 
phasizes the union of 


Art and Adaptability. 


A view of the new— 


MICHAEL 


Exhibition by arrange- 
ment. 


734 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Harper's Bazar 


, July, 1978 


The . Poet 


Turnas 


Detective 


(Continued from page 84) 


pearance discovered the poet seated in an 
easy chair in his club, awaiting the midnight 
rush of journalists and actors. The young 
man presented a card. 

“You will find my name there, sir,” he 
said, *“‘and also the service on behalf of which 
I pay you this visit.” 

Cresswell scrutinized the card and sat up 
in his chair. *‘Have a drink?” he suggested. 

His visitor begged to be excused. 

“The Chief asked me to find you at the 
earliest possible moment,” he announced, ‘‘to 
first of all express his thanks and the thanks 
of his department for your valuable services.” 

* Had that Dutchman the goods on him?” 
the poet asked eagerly. 

“He had indeed! He was carrying docu- 
ments of high importance, which were obvi- 
ously destined for our enemies,” the young 
man said. ‘Their contents are to a certain 
extent a secret, and -I am to ask you to add 
to your services by allowing the matter to 
slip from your memory.” 

‘WwW hat’ s going to become of Mrs. Abra- 
hams?’ Cresswell inquired. 

“We received an indirect suggestion to- 
night from the Home Office,” the young man 
replied, “‘that the lady in question should be 
cautioned. If it is any relief to you, let me 
assure you that my Chief is not the sort of 
man to listen to such tosh. The lady will be 
interned, whatever her friends may attempt 
on her behalf. Two of the other people im- 
plicated, both in the censor’s office, I regret 
to say, will be shot. You appear to have 
discovered a bureau which existed for the 
purpose of collecting and dispatching abroad 
every week various items of information likely 
to be of service to our enemies.” 

“What'll the Dutchman get?” 

The young man hesitated. 

“IT have already somewhat exceeded my 
latitude,” he said gravely. ‘‘ May I ask you 
to consider what I have said in confidence, to 
forget this little adventure, and never again 
in this life to worry about the Dutchman?” 

“Il won't,” the poet promised, with a 
chuckle. By the bye, what about Jack 
Lovejoy? 

‘There is a reference only to some prom- 
ised information from a person whom we 
concluded to be that young man,” was the 
reply. “‘He has been asked to leave the 
country within twenty-four hours.” 

The young man took his leave and a few 
moments later Aaron Rodd appeared. He 
was wearing a pearl pin of wonderful quality, 
which the poet eyed curiously. 

little farewell present,” the former ex- 
plained, as he settled down, “from Miss 
Pamela Keane.” 


a few before the dining 
hour, Aaron Rodd, having selected a 
table, sadeved, in consultation with the chief 
maitre dhétel, a small dinner, and sat in the 
reception lounge of the Carlton grill-room, 
awaiting the arrival of Henriette. There was 
a mirror exactly opposite to him, and as ke 
sipped his cocktail he caught a glimpse of his 
own face. He set down his glass, momen- 
tarily startled. Somehow, it seemed to him 
like being brought face to face with the ghost 
of his youth. At the poet’s earnest solicita- 
tion he had visited a first-class tailor, had 


bought the right shape of collar, had learnt . 


to tie his evening bow with the proper twist. 
His fine black hair, no longer unkempt, was 
brushed back from a face which seemed, even 
to its owner, to have changed in some marvel- 
ous way during the last few months. There 
was a new expression about his lips, and, 
curiously enough, he was conscious that not- 
withstanding all his anxieties, never more 
poignant than at this particular moment, life 
had taken a sudden and sympathetic turn 
with him. Since the coming of Harvey 
Grimm, he had at last been lifted up from 
that weary rut of depression and ill-being; 
but since the coming of Henriette, he had 
been transported bodily into the world where 
human beings live, where the flowers have a 
different perfume, and the sun shines always, 
even if sometimes from behind the clouds. 

“But you, then, also are vain!”’ a surprised, 
very amused voice exclaimed ‘almost in his 
ears. “‘Why, you remind me of Mr. Cress- 
well, preening yourself before the mirror!” 

For a moment he felt embarrassed. Then 
he smiled as he bent over Henriette’s fingers. 

“I was wondering,’ he confessed, ‘* what 
could have brought so great a change into 
my life—and then you came.” 

Her eyes softened as she looked at him. 
Her lips parted. She studied him for a 
moment appraisingly. 

“You are changed, you know,” she decided. 
“You look younger. I do not think that 
adventures have disagreed with you.’ 

“Tf one could only stop them now!”’ he ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

She laid her finger upon her lip. The 
maitre dhétel stood bowing before them. 

“Madame will come this way?” 

Henriette approved of the table, approved 
of the dinner: approved of her companion. 
As for Aaron Rodd, the shadows which some- 


times terrified him seemed to have passed far 
away into the background. He was deaf 
and dumb to the voices and glances of their 
neighbors, attracted by his companion’s un- 
analyzable elegance, her aristocratic little 
face with its flawless complexion, her little 
air—foreign, perhaps, but all the more at- 
tractive—of quaint, individual distinction. 
She wore no ornaments except the pearls 
which hung from her neck. Her gown, as al- 
ways, was black, this time of chiffon, and it 
was not for him to know that its simplicity 
represented the last word in fashion. He 
simply found her adorable, and the time to 
start to the theatre came all too soon. 

‘*T have loved my dinner so,”’ she declared, 
as they sat together in the taxi. ‘I think 
that I am getting greedy, everything tasted 
so good.” 

‘*And I think that I, too, am greedy,”’ her 
companion whispered, leaning towards her, 
‘because I want so much—even the greatest 
thing the world could have to offer. 

She suddenly clutched his arm with her 
white fingers, drew it tightly to her. 

‘“Hold my fingers, please,’ she begged. 
“Sit just like this. Don’t let us spoil any- 
thing. Will you be content—please?” 

He leaned a little towards her. Her eyes 
were half pleading with his, half doubtful. 

will be content,” he promised, *‘if 

She drew away from him, a moment later. 

“I did net mean to let you kiss me,” she 
declared naively. 

meant to if I could,’ he confessed. 

She laughed a little hysterically, but not 
unhappily. 

‘Let us pretend that we have behaved like 
a couple of bad children,”’ she said, ‘‘ because 
we must not just now talk of these things. 


- That was just a slip.’ 


‘A he repeated. 

“‘A very wonderful, delightful slip,” she 
murmured. ‘“‘And-here we are.’ 

Scarcely had they seated themselves com- 
fortably in a little box, when a messenger 
from the Milan arrived with a note for 
Henriette. Tears came into her eyes as she 
read, and rising she motioned Aaron to follow 
her. Outside she laid a hand on his arm. 

‘Dear friend,”’ she whispered, ‘‘be kind to 
me. I have had a great blow. My grand- 
father died an hour ago. 

He murmured a word or two of sympathy, 
which she did not even appear to hear. 

“Will you go, please, at once to the Savoy,” 
she begged him, *‘ where my brother is dining 
and tell him? There are so many things that 
will happen now,” she went on. ‘‘We must 
hurry.” 

Twenty minutes later he left her at the 
Milan, returned to the taxi and drove straight 
to the Savoy. Leopold Brinnen and a little 
party of guests were standing in the hall. 
Aaron Rood took him by the arm. 

“Captain Brinnen,” he said, ‘I am sorry, 
but I am the bearer of bad news. Your 
grandfather died this evening 

The young man stood cam still for a 
moment. 

*Deac: he muttered. ‘‘Poor fellow! .. . 
dead!”’ 

Inside the room the music was crashing, 
and the hum of conversation rose in a tumult. 
Brinnen turned to his guests. 

‘*T am so sorry,”’ he explained, ‘“‘ Mr. Rodd 


>here has brought me bad news. <A_ near 


relative of mine has died suddenly. You 
must excuse my joining you for the theatre.” 

There was a little murmur of sympathy. 
Then he turned away and stood for a moment 
on the pavement outside, Aaron Rodd by his 
side. 

“Mr. Rodd,” he said, ‘“‘‘my grandfather's 
death may make a difference in many ways.” 

Aaron Rodd straightened himself. He. was 
never sure cf the demeanor of this young 
adventurer, who seemed for the most part 
to treat life as a jest. 

‘In what way?” he asked. 

Brinnen replied witn a question. 

“Can vou communicate with Mr. Harvey 
Grimm?” 

Aaron shook his head. 

“T do not even know where he does his 
work. Forgiv e me for reminding you, he 
added, ‘‘that your sister is in great distress.” 

The young man stepped into a taxi. 

“It is necessary that I see Harvey Grimm 
as soon as possible,” he insisted. 

‘‘Harvey Grimm won't be hurried over his 
work,’’ Aaron declared. ‘‘ For your own sake 
he is better out of sight until it is concluded. 
Shall I tell the man to go to the Milan?” 

Brinnen nodded. He leaned out of the 
window for a moment, however, before the 
cab started. 

Aaron Rodd,” he said, you mind 
if I speak to you for a moment with perfect 
frankness? 

‘Not in the _least,”’ Aaron assured him 
promptly. 

“In some respects,” Brinnen continued 
confidentially, ‘“‘I am inclined to like you, 
but on the whole I have come to the con- 
clusion that you are a very simple fellow. 
That is all!” 


(To be concluded in the Aucust issue 
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Bennie Kate McCardel’s 
Preparations 


HAavE made the beauty of 
“Southern Women” 
mous. If. used according to 
directions, they are dependable 
and infallible when all others 
have failed. 


“Special Astringent,” $2.00 
Pore Cream, $1.50 
Massage Cream, a 


Special Cream for dry, wrinkled 
skin will make you realize its 
wonderful work after only a 
few weeks’ use. 1.50 


Hair Tonic which has accom- 
plished wonders for others for 
years, $2.00 


Dandruff Eradicator will posi- 
tively rid you of dandruff, $2.00 


Try any of these and experience 
delight such as few preparations 
can give. Offered exclusively by 


Bennie Kate 
713-714 National Bank Building 
Savannah, Ga. 
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STOUT WOMEN 


Lane Bryant specially designed bathing suits 
and corsets will solve your problem of look- 
ing well in the water—and greatly reduce 
your apparent size. 


sports clothes and general summer wear— 
sizes 36 to 56 bust—are distinctively differ- 
ent from what you will find elsewhere. 
Three Stores—Mail Service too 

If you can’t visit any of our stores our 
expert mail order service makes long dis- 
tance shopping equally satisfactory. Write 
to Dept. H-13, New York Address, for 
‘““MODES.’”’ 


Lane Bryant, 21-23 W. 38th St., NewYork 


DETROIT CHICAGO 
255 Woodward Ave. 17 North State St. 
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es that lorify 


slightest injury 


Such Bristles are built into the 


BRUSH 


If your hair is lifeless; lacks lus- 
tre; is falling out—if your scalp is irritated 
and shows traces of dandruff—if you 
want your hair to be as clean and beauti- 
ful as it should be—Get a Sanitax Brush. 


The only brush which can be 
washed, boiled or steri- 
lized without the 


Carefully selected Russian bristles, hand- 
drawn into an open metal back. You can 
see right through them. No wood to 
warp—no place for germs or dandruff. 


The brush illustrated is $3.00 in grey 
bristles or $5.00 in white bristles. 
guaranteed. At your dealer's or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. Insist on the 
genuine Sanitax, name on every handle. 


Sanitax Brush Co., 2353 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Fully 


Bust Reducer 
Price $5.50 
Chin Reducer 
Price $2.00 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s Famous Medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne E. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) 


(Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) _ 


Brassiere 
Price $6.50 
Neck and 
Chin Reducer 

_ Price $3.00 


Sure it will stop it 


Glover’s Mange Medicine 


not only stops falling hair, but 
preserves and strengthens it., 


**Treatise on Scalp and Hair” mailed free 
on application to 


H. Clay Clover Company, Inc. 
118 West 31st St., N. Y. City 


Removes Tan and discolorations. 
Box containing enough for many months, $2.50. 

Money refunded if it fails after three applications. 
Facial treatments by appointment. 


Otelia Wesley, 507 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Prevents and Removes Sunburn 


MOMA BONA—BLEACH POUDRE 


keeps your skin white. 


Phone Murray Hill 9753. 


curlers. 


gist’s. 


Beautifully Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like ‘‘Nature’s 
Own 


In three hours you can 
have just the _ prettiest 
curls and waves. And 
they remain a long time, 
when Silmerine used 
before rolling the. hair in 


Liquid Silmerine 
is perfectly harmless. Easily 
applied with brush.- Hair is 
nice and. fluffy when combed 
out. Silmerine is also a splen- 
did dressing. Keeps hair 
fine and glossy. Directions 
with bottle. At your drug- 
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trole Hahn 
For Falling Hair 
A TONIC made in France of prepared 


troleum oil, which is considered by 
medical authorities the ideal food for 
thin, lifeless hair. Petrole Hahn deli- 
cately perfumes the hair, and without 
making it oily renders it lustrous, bril- 
liant and wavy. 

This Hair Beautifier 
applied regularly keeps the scalp clean 
and stimulates growth. 

Sold by smart shops--$1.00 and $1.50 sizes. 


Descriptive booklet free. A generous sam- 
ple sent for 25c (to defray alienine costs). 


Address PARK & TILFORD 
Sole Agents 
529 W. 42nd St. New York b K 


Sheer blouses may be worn 
in perfect taste after the hair 
from the underarms has been 
removed with El Rado. Aside 
from the demand of fashion, you’ 
will enjoy a delightful sensa- 
tion of comfort and cleanliness. 


El Rado removes hair from the face, 
neck or arms in a simple, ‘‘womanly’’ 
way—by washing it off. Easily ap- 
plied with piece of absorbent cotton. 
Does not stimulate or coarsen later 
haic growth. Entirely harmless. 


Ask for (Ras at any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., Dept. R, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
Canadian Address 132 St. Paul West, Montreal 


CTheGem of the 
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HEARST’S INTE 
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A grim and ghastly token from No Man’s 
Land! German barb-wire with a bit of 
Scotch tartan held fast in deadly prongs. 


I have been in France, wrzttes Harry Lauder. I realize 
now more than ever before that my son’s life was not given 
in vain. With mine own eyes I have seen the hellish 
work of the Hun. And no one who has not seen it with 
his own eyes can have even a glimmer of understanding. 


God tells us that we must love our enemies. But He 


can't expect us to love His enemies! 


I have sung my songs to the soldiers. _ I have lived 
with them in their camps. I have been with them in the 
mud and blood-soggy trenches. 


I have heard their tales and seen their deeds. I have 
visited their hospitals. I have talked with the wounded. 
Some will never more walk the shady lanes, or the little 
streets of their home towns; some will never gaze upon 
the trees and flowers on the hillside, nor look into the 
faces of loved ones: but they still laugh and talk and sing. 


F YOU, TOO, HAVE A SON in service, if you have any friend in 


uniform, you will find courage and consolation in Harry Lauder’s 
ringing words of faith. He has given his only son to the cause. He has 
himself lived with the soldiers in the trenches. He has toured England 
raising money and recruits. He has spoken to millions in America—his 
story has sent 12,000 men into the Army. Of all these experiences 
Harry Lauder has written in his own simple words. His great book— 


“A MINSTREL IN FRANCE”—is now on sale. Price $2.00. At 


all booksellers, or direct trom 


RNATIONAL LIBR 
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_ THE CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 


Ew YORK 
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The 


SUPREME QUIETNESS 
of this 


SELF PRESERVING 
MorTorR 
is responsible for 


NOISELESS BODIES 


T HE best known advantage 
of Willys-Knightcarsisthat— 


Tuis type of motor is the 
only one that improves with 
use! 


EMPHASIZING the tre- 
mendous value of this is the 
fact that— 


A LLothertypesdeteriorate ! 


PROBABLY the next best 
known advantage is the quiet- 
ness and lack of vibration of 
the Willys-Knight motor. 


EMPHASIZING this is the 
fact that it remains quiet! 


Tuls motor’s -quietness 
would magnify the squeaks 
and rattles of ordinary bodies 
that are drowned by the 
pounding, noise and de- 
structive vibration: of pop- 
pet-valve types. 


THE Willys-Knights’ me- 
chanical efficiency, economy 
of operation, freedom from 
ordinary motor troubles and 
expenses, maximum comfort, 
and rare beauty are crowned 
by this achievement of noise- 
less body construction. 


Four, touring car 
Eight, touring car 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
‘Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, 


€ 


West Toronto, Canada 
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_ When perspiration 


makes you hesitate to dance 


Remember you can remain as sweet and 
cool—vour gown as untouched by per- 
spiration—through a whole evening of 


-danting as when \ou came so [reshly clad! 


Odorono corrects excessive and unhealthy 
perspiration completely. Used two or 
three times a week, it keeps your under- 
arms always dry and odorless, your feet 
comfortable, vour hands or forehead ceol 


. 


and smooth. And it is quick and easy to 
use. At all toilet counters, 50c and $1.00. 
Trial size, 30c. Or write The Odorono 
Co., 612 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If vou live in Canada address The Arthur 
Sales Co., 29 Colborne St., Toronto, Ont. 
Paris Office, 38 Avenue de I/Opera. 
Geneve, Switzerland Office, The Agence 
Americaine, 6 R:e Du Rhone. 


DO-RO-NO 


She toilet water for excessive perspiration 


loa 


_ Dr. Allyn endorses Odorono 


“We do not believe that any harm 
can come from stopping the excretion 
of perspiration in limited areas, such 
as under the arms, feet, forehead, etc. 


“Experimental and practical tests 
show that Odorono is harmless, eco- 
nomical aud effective when employed 
as directed, and will injure neither 
the skin nor the health.” 


Lewis B. Allyn, Westfield, Mass. . 


Write for booklet, “The Appealing 
Charm of Daintiness’’—to know more 
about perspiration and how to relieve 


it. Tell the men in your family to 


write for “The Assurance of Perfect 
Grooming.”’ 
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